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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF GRAMMATICAL ITEMS 


Dwicur L. BoLIncer 
University of Southern California 


It is impossible to teach all of a lan- 
guage. This would still be true if it were 
possible to describe all of a language, 
which it is not. Even assuming that the 
inventory of patterns is complete or 
nearly so, some things must be left out of 
the textbook or omitted from class drill 
and discussion. I do not refer to vocabu- 
lary, which obviously has to be limited 
because of its sheer bulk, specialization, 
or instability, but to the comparatively 
small body of regularities according to 
which vocabulary is combined or in- 
flected. There is never enough time to 
include them all. 

How decide what to favor and what 
not? There are many criteria, but three 
stand out and most of the others can be 
grouped under them: frequency, esthetic 
impression, and communicative efficiency. 
According to the first, if a thing is done 
often it is taken to be important. Note 
that this is inferential, and is not a direct 
expression of value; it is resorted to be- 
cause it can be measured easily and by 
non-native as well as native. The two 
others are direct. If the doing of some- 
thing is pleasing, and its violation is dis- 
pleasing, it is prima facie of importance 
to the speaker. If the doing of something 
conveys meaning, and the violation of it 
conveys nonsense or some meaning that 
was not intended, it is again immediately 
judged to be valuable. The first criterion 
is an indication of the second or third or 
both. 

At first blush it might seem that es- 
thetic impression and communicative 
efficiency are one and the same, but a little 
reflection will show that they are not. 
They may actually work at cross pur- 
poses, a fact that we readily see in study- 
ing artificial languages. Yo ir ayer is intel- 
ligible because the information carried by 
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the person and tense of fui is already given 
by the pronoun and adverb. The expres- 
sion is communicatively efficient, but 
esthetically repugnant. He gots more than 
I got is equally repugnant though per- 
fectly intelligible because of the analogical 
ties of gots with the verb system. Esthetic 
impression is a function of speech level, 
i.e., the mistakes that will sound worst to 
the native speaker are the ones that he 
has been trained to avoid. But his having 
been trained to avoid them is proof that 
they exist, or are potential, in the lan- 
guage, that they are simply analogical 
extensions of what is already there. By 
this token they are efficient. The leveling 
that takes place in infantile language is a 
process toward greater efficiency, though 
the culture resists it as best it can (and 
as well it may, for there are many effici- 
encies, and if a language is to keep a sem- 
blance of regularity it cannot absorb two 
opposing efficiencies at one and the same 
time). 

A pattern that is communicatively 
inefficient may not be esthetically bad at 
all. When the student of Spanish expresses 
the idea ‘Helping his friend Thomas’ with 
Ayudando su amigo Tomds, he does not 
encounter scorn but misunderstanding, 
for he has used an esthetically acceptable 
vehicle with an unintended meaning. If 
having learned a certain rule about the 
omission of the article before unmodified 
nouns in the predicate he attempts to 
translate ‘What the country needs is a 
Republican’ by es republicano, the reac- 
tion that he will get is simple perplexity: 
“Republican what?” 

Why patterns that are esthetically ob- 
jectionable are not necessarily indispensa- 
ble for communication may be seen by 
inquiring what makes them objectionable. 
This is the same in language as in any 
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other part of social behavior. Worship in 
church requires a certain decorum. Eating 
at table calls for the fork, not the knife, to 
carry food. We can predict that the wor- 
shiper will be solemn and that the trench- 
erman will put fork, and not knife, to his 
mouth. Where one item mechanically 
calls for another, the result is a form of 
redundancy, and the occurrence of an un- 
conventional matching item produces a 
sense of unfitness. It is fairly certain that 
a mistake in language which is laughed at 
is part of a redundant construction. 

For two reasons, potentially redundant 
patterns are those which first impress 
themselves in the superficial analysis of a 
language: it is hard to miss what is ex- 
pressed more than once, and laughable 
mistakes are conspicuous ones. So super- 
ficial teaching assigns supreme importance 
to the inflectional paradigms, fixed pat- 
terns of order, subordination, governance, 
etc. The non-redundant pattern, such as 
the use or omission of the object-sign a or 
of the articles, or the reversibility of sub- 
ject and verb or of noun and adjective, 
in Spanish, cannot be explained by saying 
that the presence of some other form in 
the context requires it, but calls for an 
immediate appeal to meaning. And the 
meaning and form will either be similar 
to something in the native language of the 
learner and hence not have to be taught 
(we do not have to teach the decimal sys- 
tem of numbering to our learners of 
Spanish, because they already know it, 
though of course we must teach its vo- 
cabulary), or it will be different, and 
hence contrary to the habits of the 
learner, and so have to be taught with a 
vengeance. 

We do find, looking beyond the parts 
of the pattern to the pattern as a whole, 
that there is choice based on meaning, not 
pure arbitrariness. Thus while yo and 
manana impose —é upon ir, the entire 
pattern, Yo iré mafiana, contrasts with 
El fue ayer, and the two meanings must 
be known if the right selection is to be 
made, But this is no particular problem 
for our learners of Spanish, for they come 
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with tense concepts and person concepts 
ready-made. Practically all of the para- 
digmatic phenomena in Spanish represent 
a semantic structuring of the outside 
world that is quite familiar to speakers of 
English, with the result that the selection 
of the construction as a whole is no prob- 
lem, while the concordance of the items 
that go to make it up is a real problem. 
So our two criteria remain separate: the 
esthetically required, i.e., redundant, 
patterns are, as a teaching problem, me- 
chanical, while the non-redundant pat- 
terns are semantic, and therefore more 
subtle. 

Now how has our approach to these 
two classes affected our methods of 
teaching? 

With characteristic aptitude for the 
easy way out, we have stressed the arbi- 
trary and mechanical: the dreary recita- 
tion of paradigms was the stock in trade 
of generations of language-teachers, and 
still mars the reputation of our craft. But 
this clockwork of language is enormously 
important and still has to be taught, and 
the harm would be less if grammarians 
had not tried and were not still trying to 
force non-mechanical phenomena into a 
mechanical mold. We can say that the 
presence of yo requires an —o with habl- 
if ‘present’ has been selected; so we try 
to say that in the predicate of ser the 
presence of an adjective requires un(a) if 
‘singular noun’ has been selected. The one 
is linguistically true, for there is no choice; 
the other is only statistically half-true, for 
there is a choice, and the generalization 
is like saying “Legislators are men,” be- 
cause not many women go to Congress. 

Besides the mechanical treatment of 
the non-mechanical, there is yet an easier 
way out, which is to omit the non- 
mechanical puttern altogether or to say 
that either of two alternating construc- 
tions may be chosen willy-nilly. This is 
standard procedure with most matters of 
sentence order. 

Mechanical concinnity has deluded 
many of our colleagues into a guileless but 
often outspoken trust in inductive over 
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deductive methods. We can present a 
student with the contrasting patterns Yo 
hablo and El habla, and if he is cerebrally 
informed he will infer that yo calls for 
hablo while él calls for habla; and some 
near-genius may even make the inductive 
leap to yo saco and él saca without egregi- 
ous hints from the teacher. But present 
him with a set of examples sufficient to 
account for the presence or absence of 
un(a) and he will be lost; in the first place 
the distinction, while of paramount im- 
portance communicatively in many con- 
texts, is not one that has the same basic 
organization in his native language; in the 
second place the stretches of speech that 
would be called for are too long and their 
number is too great, unless there were 
time to turn the language class into a 
class in inductive logic. | have seen gradu- 
ate students fumble with a corpus of 
examples smaller than this, unable to 
induce the single unmistakable fact of 
usage embodied there. Under these cir- 
cumstances, how much discovery can be 
expected of a class of teen-agers, for whom 
looking analytically at language is as 
strange as dissecting the stuff of their 
dreams? It is desirable and commendable, 
in order to implant a feeling of discovery 
and participation, to call on students to 
make inferences from time to time. But 
the value is exemplary: it resides not in 
the insignificant number of patterns 
which the student will discover for him- 
self, but in making him realize that the 
many “rules” with which he is beset and 
which he has not been able to discover 
for himself are after all only inferences 
from usage, things that he might find on 
his own if there were time for it; and to 
realize that after lie leaves the classroom 
and is left to his own resources it will still 
be possible for him to find patterns in 
language and elsewhere if he needs to. 

I permit myself an aside. The game of 
induction as it is usually played is out- 
rageously prefabricated. The teacher or 
textbook-writer first selects (deductively) 
a set of examples from which the fact of 
usage is supposed to emerge—this must 


be done with the utmost care, else the 
student will draw the wrong inference— 
e.g. Es republicano and Es un republicano 
furibundo, and the student dutifully in- 
duces a rule. But he has been cheated, not 
as badly as if he had been presented with 
Escupe el agua and Traga el vino and had 
inferred that escupir called for agua and 
tragar for vino, but in the same way. What 
is not mechanical has been frarmed me- 
chanically, and the examples beg the 
question. Language is a more complicated 
exercise than swimming, yet it is hard to 
imagine a swimming instructor saying to 
a class, “Jump into the water, children, 
and try this stroke and that, and the ones 
that keep you afloat are the way to swim,” 
or to imagine many acceptable strokes 
being hit upon in such a fashion. It is 
enough of a struggle in adaptation for the 
human organism to learn to carry out 
movements previously outlined, without 
expecting it to repeat the whole process. 

So non-mechanical patterns have been 
slighted, and their slighting has been 
excused on some unconscious pretext or 
other. If they can be regarded as “‘unim- 
portant” then the old rote learning and 
its modern rigged-inductive counterpart 
can go their way unquestioned, In this 
way communicatively important and 
highly frequent constructions are often 
left to imagination or luck—prepositions 
with infinitives modifying nouns or ad- 
jectives, lexical number, conversion of 
adjectives, many paired function words, 
kinship of interrogative and relative, ete. 
Language is an overlapping system of 
regularities—the more mechanical the 
statement, the more it must be limited to 
smaller portions that can be encompassed 
with some appearance of determinism, 
and the larger, more inclusive regularities, 
making up the real face and body that set 
one language off from another, are neg- 
lected. 

And what of non-mechanical patterns 
that are low in frequency? Frequency will 
be a factor in the decision to include or 
not to include, but as for intensity of 
teaching it may be a factor in reverse. Let 
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us say that we have decided to include the 
sino-pero distinction in our elementary 
grammar. We have done so, if we are ra- 
tional about it, because we have foreseen 
enough communicative situations where 
the distinction is crucial to make us 
regard it as “important enough” to be 
included, though of course it does not rate 
the numerical superiority of present-tense 
verb endings or of the conjunctive pro- 
nouns; but whatever our reason, we have 
included it. Is it now something that we 
can treat, in the class or in the textbook, 
with only that degree of emphasis to 
which its frequency number seems to 
entitle it? Hardly. The ubiquitous verb 
endings hammer themselves on the stu- 
dent’s attention in spite of us or our 
books; the instances of sino-pero are com- 
paratively few and far between, and if 
they are to be taught at all they must 
be made the object of over-learning. 
Of course, the mechanicoparadigmaniac 
looks upon our struggles and calls them 
futile—more important, he thinks, to 
spend the time singing in unison the can- 
tata of the tenses. In conscience toward 
our students we must disregard him. 
What ingredients of a chocolate cake are 
unimportant? The salt? The baking pow- 
der? The vanilla flavoring? 

Too much still has to be done in de- 
scribing even as well-described a language 
as Spanish for anyone to set up a scale of 
importance by which patterns may be 
judged; where patterns flow into one 
another there is even a doubt sometimes 
as to what a pattern is, But this much 
can be said: making the selection that we 
have to make should not be left to chance 
or to casual impression; neither should it 
be left to the arithmetic of frequency 
numbers. It should be done self-con- 
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sciously, without methodological faddism, 
and with faith in the teachability of the 
young, whose capacities are as equal to 
language as they are to harmony and 
counterpoint or to integral caleulus and 
nuclear physics. The points that I have 
tried to make are part of the recipe of 
choice: 

1. The esthetically required, redundant 
patterns must be included, because they 
are most entrenched and because their 
violation is offensive and distracting, but 
not (at least for English-speaking learners 
of Spanish) because they are of prime 
communicative importance. 

2. The redundant patterns are those 
easiest of inference because of their per- 
vasiveness and because incongruities can 
be spotted by examining a smal! stretch 
of speech. By the same token they need 
least to be emphasized in the classroom: 
they are easy to understand, inescapable, 
and highly susceptible of presentation by 
mere lists which the teacher can point to 
and say “Here, take these and memorize 
them on your own time’’—or by record- 
ings. 

3. The non-redundant patterns are 
hardest of inference and hence most re- 
fractory to inductive presentation or rote 
learning. Many of them, perhaps most in 
Spanish vis-a-vis English, can be taken 
for granted, since they carry over from 
language to language; but the contrasting 
ones must be enucleated and taught 
forthrightly. 

4. Once an item has been included, it 
will call for an expenditure of time directly 
proportionate to its degree of unfamiliar- 
ity in the language of the learner, and 
inversely proportionate to its frequency 
—assuming that understanding, and not 
merely a vague acquaintance, is called for. 
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ANTONIO DE TORQUEMADA 
SPANISH DIALOGUE WRITER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Grorce Davis Crow 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Students of Spanish literature are 
familiar with the novel of chivalry, the 
pastoral romance, and the picaresque 
novel as they developed in the sixteenth 
century. Another medium of expression 
during the same period, the dialogue 
literature, was slower in awakening 
popular interest and the attention of 
such outstanding scholars of the Spanish 
Renaissance as Bataillon, Bonilla y San 
Martin, Aubrey Bell, and Schevill. 
The dialogues of Alfonso and Juan de 
Valdés, Pero Mexia, Luis Vives, Crostébal 
de Villalén, and Antonio de Torquemada 
(1510?-68) are representative of the 
excellence of this type of literature in 
Spain. I have examined titles of over one 
hundred dialogues of a satirical nature 
written by Spanish authors during 
Torquemada’s day. No doubt there are 
many more. The late Menéndez y 
Pelayo evaluated the satirical dialogue 
as one of the most important vehicles of 
expression for writers of the Renaissance 
and referred to it as “la expresién mds 
avanzada del libre espfritu aplicado a la 
critica de la sociedad, y el arma pre- 
dilecta de todos los innovadores teoldégi- 
cos, politicos y literarios.’" The satirical 
dialogue, akin to Lucian, was popularized 
in Spain by Erasmus and his Coloquios 
as early as 1528. To the sobriety of the 
classical dialogue of Plato, Erasmus 
added the wit and scepticism of Lucian. 
The importance of Erasmus in Spain has 
been summarized by Cejador y Frauca: 
“Puede decirse que, en la primera mitad 
del siglo XVI, no habia en Espafia una 
persona culta, desde el Emperador hasta 
el dltimo vasallo, que apenas existia un 
humanista de gusto, desde el Primado 


hasta el ultimo y mds oscuro tedlogo, que 
no participase, en grado més o menos 
perceptible, del fervor erasmista.’’” The 
great French critic, Marcel Bataillon, in 
his moumental Erasme et I’Espagne 
(Paris, 1937, Sp. translation, Mexico, 
1950), thoroughly documented the in- 
fluence of Erasmus ‘upon Spanish liter- 
ature. 

Both Menéndez y Pelayo and Bataillon 
spoke highly of Antonio de Torquemada’s 
Coloquios sattricos (1553), a8 an interest- 
ing though little known example of the 
Erasmian dialogue in Spain. Bataillon 
says: “Le recueil le plus varié qui ait 
paru alors, et qui semble avoir eu beau- 
coup moins de vogue que les Colloques 
de Luxén et ceux de Mexia, est le volume 
de Coloquios satiricos d’Antonio de 
Torquemada.’* Menéndez y Pelayo re- 
ferred to the same work with these 
words: “Obra en cierto modo andloga a 
las anteriores, aunque contiene menos 
elementos novelescos y la sdtira es 
mucho més clemente, inofensiva y 
mesurada, son los Coloquios satiricos de 
Antonio de Torquemada, libro de muy 
apacible lectura por lo sabroso de la 
diccién y por las raras noticias que 
ofrece de usos y costumbres de su 
tiempo.’”* 

The most complete biographical data 
available concerning the talented author 
of the Coloquios satiricos has been 
gathered by Agustin G. de Ameztia in 
his edition of Torquemada’s Jardin de 
flores cusiosas (Sociedad de Biblidéfilos 
Espafioles, Madrid, 1943) and 
James H. Elsdon in his intensive study of 
the same miscellany. Both Ameztia and 
Elsdon have concluded that Torquemada 
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was born in the province of Ledén, 
probably at Astorga, in the first decade 
of the sixteenth century. He was a 
student at Salamanca at the age of ten 
years, and little is known of his further 
schooling. Elsdon in a special study of 
source material in the Jardin has given 
ample proof of the thorough knowledge 
Torquemada had of Latin and of such 
writers as Pliny the Elder, Solinus, 
Aristotle, Strabo, Macrobius, and Plu- 
tarch. 

In 1530 or 1531 young Torquemada 
was in Sardinia enroute to Rome, in the 
company of a card-playing candénigo. 
How he was fleeced by the candénigo, 
recouped his fortune and lost it again, is 
told in one of the interesting anecdotes of 
the Coloquios satiricos (Fol. 19r). The 
references I make will be taken from the 
original edition of Mondofiedo, 1553, in 
my possession, rather than to the later 
edition in the Origenes de la novela, since 
I found a few omissions in the later 
edition. How much Torquemada ad- 


mired the sobriety of manner and the 


modest, seemly garments of the women in 
Rome is indicated in the “Coloquio de 
los vestidos’’ in the same work (Fol. 
108v). Torquemada spent the last three 
decades of his life in Spain, apparently 
at Benavente as secretary to Antonio 
Alfonso Pimentel, Conde de Benavente, 
who had an excellent library. That 
Torquemada must have been more than 
just a nominal or mediocre secretary is 
evidenced by his handbook on the 
duties of a good secretary, Manual de 
escribientes, a manuscript of 147 folios, 
described in detail by Gallardo.* 

The earliest work attributed to Tor- 
quemada is El ingenio o juego de marro, 
de punta, o damas (Valencia, 1547), 
listed by Nicol4s Antonio in Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova. According to Ameztia this 
work probably disappeared, ‘por destruc- 
cién, sin duda, de todos sus ejemplares, 
cosa ordinaria en aquéllos destinados a 
tener uso muy frequente.’” The subject 
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of gambling is also dealt with in some 
length in his second work, Los Colloquios 
Satiricos (Mondofiedo, 1553, republished 
Bilbao, 1584). In the next work, which 
nowhere bears his name, Torquemada 
turned to the novel of chivalry and wrote 
the fantastic Don Olivante de Laura 
(Barcelona, 1564). It was none other 
than Cervantes who identified Tor- 
quemada as the author of Don Olivante 
and in the same breath condemned it 
and the Jardin de flores to the flames with 
other novels of chivairy in the famous 
bookburning scene in the Quijote. Al- 
fonso Reyes used this scene to furnish 
a title for his informative and interesting 
article, “De un autor censurado en el 
Quijote” (Torquemada), which appeared 
in Cuadernos Americanos (December 
1947). The most popular and best known 
work of Torquemada, the Jardin de 
flores curiosas, written between 1564 and 
the date of Torquemada’s death in 1568, 
was published posthumously (Salamanca, 
1570). This work is a compendium of 
encyclopedic, commonplace tales and 
legends patterned after Pero Mexia’s 
Silva de varia leccién (1540). The re- 
maining work of Torquemada, the 
Manual de escribientes, bears no date, but 
according to Gallardo contains a hand- 
written inscription by Torquemada’s 
son: “Este libro es de Iherénimo de los 
Rios, afio de 1574.’"" Ameztia thinks that 
this essay must have been destroyed 
since he was unable to locate any trace of 
it in Spain or elsewhere and since he 
discovered that the noted bibliophile, 
Conde de la Vifiaza, had likewise searched 
unsuccessfully for the manuscript which 
Gallardo described in such detail. 
Although the most important in- 
fluence upon dialogue writers of the 
Renaissance, especially during the first 
half of the sixteenth century, was 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Bataillon and 
others have reminded us that many 
authors found available in libraries the 
original ancient models which had in- 
spired Erasmus. Many times Antonio de 
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Torquemada in the Jardin and in the 
Coloquios  satiricos refers directly to 
original works such as Pliny the Elder’s 
Natural History, Solinus’ Colectanea 
Rerum Memoratilium (better known as 
the Polyhistor), Macrobius’ Saturnalia, 
Aulus Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, and other 
sources common to writers of the Ren- 
aissance. There is a very fine recapitula- 
tion of these sources in Dr. Elsdon’s 
Dissertation on Torquemada. 

Torquemada’s Coloquios satiricos and 
the Jardin de flores curiosas, both written 
in dialogue form, are entirely different 
in subject matter and in treatment by 
the author. The Jardin has been amply 
treated by Ameztia and Elsdon as a 
miscellany typical of the Post-Reforma- 
tion period in Spain. Alfonso Reyes has 
added the thought that this work was 
criticized by Cervantes in the Quijote 
in the famous book-burning scene, but 
was appropriated to some extent in 
Persiles y Sigismunda. The Coloquios 
satiricos, representative of the critical 
spirit of the Reformation, has received 
much less attention than it deserves. 
It was published in Origenes de la novela 
of 1915 and 1931, with some omissions 
amounting to several folios in all. The 
title appears to be unique in Spanish 
literature during Torquemada’s lifetime. 
The Coloquios sattricos follow the pattern 
of dialogues which present several inter- 
locutors with differing viewpoints, each 
presenting his opinion on the subject 
much in the manner of our present-day 
panel discussion so popular over the 
radio and television. Usually one person 
moderated or summarized the arguments 
and, presumably speaking for the author, 
showed which conclusion was most 
logical. This type of literature was 
revived by Erasmus as a teaching device, 
then successively became an excellent 
vehicle to camouflage and protect the 
reformer or satirist from the censorship 
of the Inquisition, and a way for the 
author to display his erudition. 

The first six dialogues are satirical and 
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didactic, giving a picture of many 
customs of Torquemada’s day. The last 
colloquy, a pastoral romance, has the 
honor to be described by Bataillon and 
by Amezitia as the first pastoral romance 
in Spain by an author from that country.’ 

In the “Coloquio del juego,” as the 
title implies, Torquemada satirizes gam- 
bling and shows that inevitable headaches 
and financial difficulties result from this 
pastime. He describes in detail “loaded” 
dice, marked cards, and other devices of 
crooked gamblers. In the same dialogue 
the interlocutors discuss servants and 
masters, making fun of the servant who 
accepts a position looking for special 
gifts and rewards from his master: 
“Son criados de grandes sefiores y 
principes, porque no sirven tanto por el 
galardén y premio que les dan de su 
salario y partido, como por la esperanga 
que tienen de ser remunerados en bene- 
ficios y mercedes. Y muchas veces se les 
passa la vida bebiendo los vientos como 
camaleones, y cebindose en esperangas 
vanas, sin sacar mds fruto ni prouecho de 
hallarse burlados (Fol. 3v).'° Torquemada 
also brings out the point that it is often 
luck, not faithful service, that advances a 
man. He relates how one servant offered 
a choice of two apparently identical 
chests, one filled with riches and the 
other with sand, chose the one filled with 
sand. The rudiments of this story may be 
traced as far back as Barlaam and 
Josaphat, \ater in the Gesta Romanorum 
and Cento Novelle Antiche, cix. One 
interlocutor shows that some servants 
deserve no reward from their masters: 
“Yo os lo diré. ,Paréceos que es bien lo 
que los criados por la mayor parte 
hazen que es agrauiarse siempre de 
aquellos a quienes siruen, diziendo mal y 
blasfemando dellos piblicamente y donde- 
quiera que se hallan, como si fuessen sus 
mortales enemigos, porque no les dan 
quanto tienen y porque no les hazen 
cada dia mercedes como si de fuero se las 
deuiesen”’ (Fol. Sv)? 

In the two dialogues, ‘De los boti- 
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carios”’ and “De los médicos,”” Torque- 
mada points out many abuses prevalent 
in his time practiced by quacks and 
poorly trained apothecaries: “Y porque 
ya me parece que me voy alargando, 
quiero resumirme con que el dia de oy ay 
muy pocos médicos que verdaderamente 
lo sean, y muchos que tienen los nombres 
de médicos que no lo son, porque tienen 
el nombre sdélo, sin las obras, y no ay 
menos necesidad de que en esto se 
pusiese remedio que en lo de los voti- 
carios, no dexando curar sino a las 
personas que fuesen suficientes para ello 
y que tubiesen todas las partes y con- 
diciones que se requieren para no matar a 
los enfermos en lugar de sanarlos’’ 
(Fol. 53r). Torquemada recommends 
that a thorough knowledge of Latin be in- 
cluded in the training and that higher 
standards be required for apothecaries: 
“Que no aufan de permitir que ninguno 
usase el officio que no fuese mui docto y 
mui experimentado; y lo principal que 
ha de tener es ser muy buen gramatico, 
para entender los libros de su arte, muy 
estudioso y curioso de saber y aprender 
todos los primores que ay en ella, y sin 
esto, se requiere que ayan estudiado al- 
guna medicina para que sepan mejor 
lo que hazen”’ (Fol. 40v). 

In the colloquy “La desorden en el 
comer y beber,” Torquemada assails 
clergymen who provide lavish feasts and 
spend money intended for use among the 
poor: ‘Mal cumple ése y todos los otros 
sefiores ecclesiAsticos lo que son obligados 
conforme aquel decreto que dize que los 
bienes de los clérigos son bienes de los 
pobres ... pues hazen esos vanquetes a 
los ricos y sin necessidad, quitindolo a 
la gente pobre y necessitada” (Fol, 
93v). 

The “Colloquio de los  vestidos’’ 
satirizes the elaborate costumes worn by 
the ladies and the fancy dress of the men 
of Torquemada’s day. He compares the 
inordinate desire for fine clothes to a 
drunkard’s craving for liquor: the more 
difficult such clothes may be to procure, 
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the greater becomes the desire to have 
them at any cost. 

In the dialogue “La vida pastoril’’ 
Torquemada discusses life in the country 
and the advantages it has over court life. 
He also brings up the question of honor; 
whether honor and prestige inherited is as 
great as that gained by one’s own 
accomplishments during a lifetime. As a 
third topic of this colloquy, Torquemada 
goes into quite a discussion of greetings 
and salutations of his day, rather similar 
to that of the famous third Tratado of 
Lazarillo de Tormes. 

In addition to the fact that the modern 
reader will find an interesting picture of 
customs of the sixteenth century in the 
Coloquios sattricos, we will find Tor- 
quemada to be one of the first in Spain 
to exploit the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Miss Patricia O’Connor in her disserta- 
tion on Juan Arce de Otalora’s Coloquios 
de Palatino y Pinciano (cirea 1550)" 
indicates that the Decameron was ex- 
ploited in that dialogue; that Juan de 
Flores, fifteenth century Spanish novelist, 
showed the direct influence of the works 
of Boceaccio. With that in mind the 
following statement of Menéndez y 
Pelayo is still of interest: “Antonio de 
Torquemada en sus Coloquios satiricos 
(1553) y Juan de Timoneda en su Pa- 
trafiuelo (1566) son los primeros cuentis- 
tas del siglo XVI que empiezan a explotar 
la mina de Boecaccio.”” Torquemada 
refers to a story “Rugero, el de la mala 
estrella,” (Fol. 4r), retold later by 
Melchor de Santa Cruz in La Floresta 
Espafiola, by Timoneda in El Sobremesa 
y Alivio de Caminantes, and by Lope de 
Vega en El servir con mala estrella, all of 
which stem from the Decameron. Caroline 
Bourland in her Boccaccio and the De- 
cameron in Castilian and Catalan Liter- 
ature gives the variations in details of 
each account, and points out the striking 
similarity of each version. 

Torquemada also draws an interesting 
anecdote from El libro de los enzemplos." 
He tells the story of Nicanor, a dis- 
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gruntled servant who criticized the king 
for never rewarding him for long and 
faithful service. The king, contrary to the 
advice of his counsellors who recom- 
mended severe punishment, rewarded the 
faithful servant and won his undying 
loyalty and affection (Fol. 5v). 

The ‘‘Coloquio pastoril’”’ at the end of 
the Coloquios sattricos is an indication of 
the versatility of Torquemada as well as 
of his recognition of the growing popu- 
larity of such pastoral romances in 
Spain. Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Italy’s fa- 
mous pastoral romance of the sixteenth 
century, had been published in 1502 and 
Spanish translations of 1547 and 1549 
assured the popularity of the work in 
Spain, thereby making it readily ac- 
cessible to Torquemada. Torquemada’s 
pastoral romance is divided into three 
parts: the first describes Torcato’s love 
for Belisia, the shepherdess, and his 
melancholy portrayal of their parting; 
the second section is Torcato’s allegorical 
dream after being repulsed by Belisia; 
the final episode is a colloquy between 
Toreato and his two friends concerning 
the reasons for Belisia’s fickleness. 

Although the name of Erasmus never 
appears in the dialogues of Torquemada, 
Elsdon® has cited passages that definitely 
reflect the influence of Erasmus. These 
passages reflect the anticlerical senti- 
ments, the censure of gamblers and the 
satirical observations upon women’s 
dress in the sixteenth century. Bataillon 
has shown the kinship of Torquemada’s 
dialogue “Del comer y beber” to Eras- 
mus’ dialogue “Religious Banquet.” 

The name of Henry Cornelius Agrippa 
(1486-1535) is not mentioned by Ba- 
taillon or Bell in connection with the 
dialogue literature of the Spanish Ren- 
aissance. One of Agrippa’s best known 
works, De incertitudine et vanitate scien- 
tiarum et artium (1530), appears to have 
been exploited by Torquemada in the 
Coloquios satiricos. Torquemada does not 
mention Agrippa. 

Miss Patricia O'Connor has recently 
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shown Agrippa as one source for Juan 
Arce de Otalora’s Coloquios de Palatino y 
Pinciano, an Erasmian dialogue written 
around 1550, and has furnished other 
details concerning the enigmatic Agrippa, 
who was in turn known as doctor, 
philosopher, and man of black magic." 
In the Vanity of Arts and Sciences 
(Engl. tr., London, 1694), Agrippa 
satirizes gambling with dice, the false 
piety of some monks of his day, social 
parasites at court, courtiers, apothecaries 
and doctors and in addition he discusses 
many metaphysical and theological 
topics. There is a similarity to Tor- 
quemada in the critical spirit of most of 
these discussions, yet the satirical vein 
and even the subjects were quite popular 
with dialogue writers of the Renaissance. 
It is the discussion by Cornelius Agrippa, 
“Of Practical Physick,’ that I find 
related to Torquemada’s “Colloquio del 
médico,” and ‘Colloquio del boticario.” 


Agrippa: ‘“‘Adde to these a spirit of con- 
tradiction, many Greek and Latine sentences, 
and the names of Authors, which make him 
seem learned. .. . There is not a Physician to 
be found, who shall approve one Remedy pre-_ 
scrib’d by another, without exception, addi- 
tion, or alteration .. . for what one approves, 
the other laughs at.’ (The Vanity of Arts and 
Sciences, London, 1694, pp. 286, 289.) 

Torquemada: ‘‘Porque los unos dellos todo 
lo que saben lo tienen en el pico de las lenguas, 
alegando textos y autoridades a montones 
sobre cada cosa que se trata, sabiendo enten- 
derla para tratarla y no para usar della. Otros 
que les parece que todo su saber consiste en 
sustentarse opiniones contrarias de los otros 
médicos.”’ (Fol. 5ly.) 

Agrippa: ‘He aiso claims a great authority 
over the apothecary, many times ordering him 
to make his Medicines before him; pretending 
himself to be at the choice of the best ingre- 
dients, when for the most part he knows not 
good from bad, nay hardly knows the things 
themselves when he sees them.’’ (p. 287) 

Torquemada: “Por cierto, cosa es para reir 
ver algunos médicos de los nueuos y avn de 
los viejos, yr a nuestras boticas y pedir que 
les mostremos las medicinas, y tomar las 
peores por mejores, y algunas vezes unas por 
otras, y el xarage que esté bueno, dizen que 
estA malo, y el que est4 malo alaban por 
bueno.”’ (Fols. 49r-49v) 
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Agrippa: ... ‘doing more harm than good; 
there generally being more danger in the 
Physician and Physick, than in the disease.’’ 
(p. 285) 

Torquemada: . . . “hartos més son los que 
enferman y mueren por la ifiorancia o malicia 
de los médicos y boticarios que los que sanan 
con las curas que les hacen y medicinas que 
reciben.”’ (Fol. 54r) 


The following passage of Cornelius 
Agrippa expresses the same moral em- 
phasized by Torquemada in the “Collo- 
quio de la vida pastoril’’: “Now what 
greater Impiety, when God and Nature 
has provided Meats and Drinks for us, to 
preserve Health, and strengthen Nature, 
for us to abuse them with various arti- 
fices for Pleasure, and to devour them 
beyond the capacity of Humane nature” 
(p. B11). 

Ameztia and Elsdon have shown the 
relationship between the Silva de varia 
leecién (1540) of Pero Mexia (also spelled 
Pedro Mejia) and Torquemada’s Jardin 
de flores curiosas. Another work of 
Mexia’s which attracted much less 


attention, Coloquios 0 Didlogos (Seville, 


1547), bears a direct relation to Tor- 
quemada’s Colloquios satiricos (1553). 
Margaret Mulroney" listed fifteen Span- 
ish editions of Mexia’s dialogues prior to 
the eighteenth century. In a rather 
pedantic display of erudition, Mexia 
discusses the sun, the earth, and heavenly 
bodies. He satirizes doctors, and in the 
dialogue about banquets refers repeatedly 
to Macrobius’s Saturnalia. In speaking of 
doctors, Mexia says: ““Yo no condeno la 
buena medicina, que yo os dixe que me 
curo con dieta y buen regimiento; y aun 
con algunas yeruas y cosas que tengo 
experimentadas. Pero condeno el mal vso 
della, y a los malos médicos, que la 
hizieron gran tiempo ha, arte y mer- 
caduria: inuentando y buscando medi- 
cinas y remedios violentos y estrafios, 
escondiendo y esuriendo con opiniones y 
cautelas la facultad que mas simple y 
mas clara deuria ser, y de si lo es, y lo 
fue en sus principios.’’ In other passages 
of the same dialogue Mexia satirizes the 
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doctor who experiments on his patient, 
often causing his death. The disagree- 
ments of doctors in their diagnoses many 
times result in the patient’s paying the 
penalty with his life. Like Torquemada, 
Mexia thinks that the standards should 
be higher and the doctors better trained. 

In the “Coloquio del convite,”’ after 
referring to many banquets cited in 
Macrobius and to the question as to 
whether one dish or a mixture of many 
dishes is more healthful, topics also dis- 
cussed by Torquemada, Mexia ends with 
a moral very similar to Torquemada: 
“En vna cosa me determino yo, y se que 
es buena para todos, y esta es la tem- 
planga en el comer y bever: sea de uno 
solo o de diuersos manjares.’’!® 

With reference to the philosophy of the 
two writers, Mexia, referring to in- 
ordinate eating and drinking, would find 
this a cause leading to other evils such as 
gambling and fighting; Torquemada 
would find the reprehensible act in the 
eating and drinking itself. 

The critical observation of customs of 
his day and the emphasis upon a personal 
relationship with God rather than upon 
any dogma or manner of worship is 
typical of the Erasmian dialogue of the 
sixteenth century. Following the trends 
of his day, Torquemada was representa- 
tive of his era in the composition of a 
novel of chivalry and of a_ pastoral 
romance. All in all it is as Torquemada 
the author of the Colloquios satiricos that 
his name will endure in Renaissance 
literature of Spain. 
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TECNICA DE LA INTRIGA SECUNDARIA EN LOPE DE VEGA 


Dieco Martin 
University of Toronto 


El objeto de este trabajo es mostrar el 
uso dramAtico que hace Lope de las 
intrigas secundarias a fin de averiguar si 
tales intrigas tienen una justificacién 
técnica y estética dentro del sistema 
dramAtico convencional de su tiempo, o 
si, por el contrario, se trata de algo 
superfluo e indeseable, que tiende a 
desvirtuar el mérito de ese teatro. Como 
ha dicho M. C. Bradbrook acerca del 
drama isabelino, “the subplot is a device 
which the nineteenth century rejected, 
as loose and untidy, and even Sheridan 
observed that the ‘subplot should have as 
little to do with the main plot as pos- 
sible’.’"’ Un examen somero del teatro 
lopesco nos permite ver en seguida que, 
cualquiera que sea su valor o interés 
dramAtico, la intriga secundaria no es 
precisamente “loose and untidy”, y que 
se halla casi siempre directamente en- 
lazada con la intriga principal. Pero 
aunque el tema es importante para la 
valoracién estética de nuestro teatro 
clisico y para su estudio estilistico, 
nadie parece haberse ocupado de él hasta 
la fecha.’ Lo que nos proponemos, pues, 
es sélo iniciar esta tarea detallista de 
explorar la vasta selva de las intrigas 
lopescas a fin de descubrir ciertos métodos 
unificadores que nos permitan comprender 
mejor la funcién de tales intrigas. Esta 
tarea previa de entender lo que hace 
Lope y por qué lo hace es obligada an- 
tes de ponernos a enjuiciarla, 

Se basa esta investigacién preliminar 
en las tragedias y tragicomedias de Lope 
(incluyendo algunas no llamadas asf por 
él) y en unas treinta comedias, repre- 
sentativas de distintas épocas y géneros 
dramAticos. Sin embargo, para facilitar 
nuestra exposicién limitaremos las referen- 
cias a las principales y mejor conocidas 
obras dramdticas. La cronologia adop- 


tada para fines clasificadores es la de 
Morley-Bruerton. 


La trama doble 


Una de las primeras férmulas de cons- 
truccién dramdtica usada por Lope, 
especialmente en los dramas histéricos, es 
la de dos tramas desarrolladas paralela- 
mente y con independencia una de otra 
hasta llegar a converger en el conflicto 
final. Es el caso de obras primerizas, 
como Los hechos de Garcilaso y moro 
Tarfe (1579-83), con titulos ya in- 
dicadores de la trama doble, en las que 
Lope sacrifica su instinto dramAtico al 
material de las crénicas que le sirven de 
fuente. Son obras sin unidad orgdnica 
en que la trama secundaria, concebida 
para dar realce a la principal y preparar 
el conflicto final entre las dos, se desa- 
rrolla por separado en torno al anta- 
gonista, y llega a veces a superar en 
dimensiones e interés al tema central. 
Asi, la intriga de Tarfe, con sus dos 
episodios auxiliares (actos I y II) tiene 
més complejidad e interés dramAtico que 
la de Garcilaso, aunque su finalidad sea 
resaltar el herofismo de éste abultando 
la audacia de Tarfe. Igualmente, en El 
remedio en la desdicha (1596), el tema 
secundario de Narvdéez rivaliza, si no 
supera, en interés y dimensiones al tema 
principal de Abindarr4ez y Jarifa, pero 
aqui la téenica de la trama doble ha 
hecho ya considerable progreso hacia una 
subordinacién dramdtica de la trama 
secundaria a la principal al desarrollar las 
dos paralelamente desde el comienzo y 
enlazarlas ya al final del acto II, haciendo 
a la una dependiente de la otra. 

Este proceso integrador de las dos 
intrigas se completa en el segundo 
periodo (1604-18), p.ej., en Las paces de 
los reyes y judta de Toledo (c. 1610-12), 
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donde si bien reaparece la influencia 
nociva de la crénica histérica en un acto 
I que resulta superfluo para la accién 
central, el drama adquiere después 
unidad y creciente tensién hasta estallar 
el conflicto de los intereses contrapuestos, 
el ptiblico y el privado, con la destruccién 
de Raquel. La fusién de los dos temas en 
la persona del Rey es completa, y no 
puede hablarse en realidad ya de dos 
intrigas sino de una triangular entre el 
Rey, el Reino y Raquel, que se resuelve, 
como toda trama triangular, con la 
ruptura de un vértice, en este caso el 
privado, Raquel. 

El perfeccionamiento légico de esta 
forma de llegar al conflicto dramAtico por 
medio de tramas paralelas y separadas 
era, en efecto, la trama triangular, y Lope 
no tardé en utilizarla. Es la forma de las 
mejores tragedias, desde Los Comenda- 
dores de Cérdoba (1596?) a El castigo sin 
venganza (1631), si bien la proporcién 
es pequefia: diez de las cincuenta trage- 
dias y tragicomedias tienen trama trian- 
gular. En tales dramas, la intriga secun- 
daria se reduce a un mero esbozo 
insignificante que sirve para dar el 
impulso inicial a la accién principal, como 
en El favor agradecido (1593); 0 tiene un 
valor cumulativo, con una duplicacién 
de la accién principal en tono menor, 
como en Los comendadores, donde |os 
amores de Fernando y la sobrina del 
Veinticuatro, Ana, son el paralelo del 
adulterio de Jorge y la esposa del Vein- 
ticuatro que justificarA la furiosa ven- 
ganza general de éste; o bien la intriga 
secundaria desaparece del todo, disuelta 
en una serie de episodios integrados en la 
trama principal, que dan _ suficiente 
variedad a la accidn, como en Perthdiiez 
(16047). Las tragedias de la dltima 
época muestran claramente un deli- 
berado propdésito de concentracién dra- 
mAtica en la forma de tratar la intriga 
secundaria. En El mejor alcalde, el rey 
(1620-23), el conflicto ptiblico entre rey y 
vasallo queda incorporado a la trama 
triangular como parte de la accién prin- 
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cipal (en contraste con Fuente Ovejuna, 
donde el conflicto entre rey y noble 
forma una intriga secundaria indepen- 
diente). En El caballero de Olmedo 
(1620-25?) el esbozo de intriga secundaria 
entre Fernando y Leonor, amigos y 
confidentes de los protagonistas, queda 
meramente indicado como paralelo de la 
accién principal de D. Rodrigo e Inés, 
cual vestigio de un convencionalismo 
escénico (itil para complicar el enredo, 
pero que es casi eliminado en este sobrio 
conflicto tragico y reducido a sus pro- 
porciones naturales de punto de apoyo 
para los caracteres principales. En ki 
castigo sin venganza (1631), la intriga 
menor de Aurora y Gonzaga es también 
muy tenue y pasiva, no influye para nada 
en la accién central y se deriva casual- 
mente de ésta, como un “by-product” 
suyo (Gonzaga se enamora de Aurora 
pero no trata de conquistarla, mientras 
que Aurora apenas intenta recuperar a 
Federico dandole celos con Gonzaga; es el 
incesto de Federico y Casandra lo que 
determina la unién de aquéllos, precisa- 
mente al producirse el climax del drama 
por la revelacién del incesto al Duque). 


La intriga secundaria como paralelo y 
contraste 


El tipo de intriga secundaria més 
frecuente y conocido es el que presenta 
un paralelo en tono menor o en parodia de 
la accién principal, como medio de 
reforzarla o complicarla. Se encuentra ya 
en el teatro anterior a Lope, y éste lo 
perfecciona al integrarlo en ia trama 
principal en vez de dejarlo fuera, en 
alternancia mecfinica con ésta. Lope usa 
esta técnica de composicién desde sus 
primeras obras, tanto en comedias ligeras 
como en tragedias. Ya hemos aludido, 
p.ej., a la intriga secundaria de Los 
comendadores de Cérdoba, como duplica- 
cién en menor escala o contrapunto de la 
accion central. Es un paralelo en serio 
reforzado por el paralelo parddico de los 
criados Galindo y Esperanza. El para- 
lelismo tiene un claro efecto cumulativo, 
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aumentando cuantitativamente la enor- 
midad de la ofensa y justificando asi la 
terrible venganza del marido engafiado. 
Lope sabr4 descartar pronto, sin em- 
bargo, este fAcil recurso melodramAtico, 
contribuyendo una vez més al avance 
técnico del teatro espafiol.? Pero la 
formula paralelistica de las intrigas serd 
una de las mds constantes en Lope, 
compatible lo mismo con una construc- 
cién simple que complicada. Asi, en 
La moza de cdntaro (16257), la construe- 
cién sencilla se reduce a dos intrigas 
secundarias, perfectamente paralelas, y 
una principal. El asunto de cada intriga 
secundaria (un amor no correspondido) 
sirve para resaltar por contraste el 
atractivo de “la moza de cAntaro,” 
deseada por el galan D. Juan, que es a su 
vez deseado por Da. Ana, la cual es a su 
vez deseada por el Conde. Esta sencillez 
de la estructura dramAtica es de resaltar 
dado el cardcter novelesco de la comedia. 

Como es natural, la téenica para- 
lelistica ofrecia las mayores posibilidades 
para las comedias de construccién com- 
pleja, con entrecruce de intrigas princi- 
pales y secundarias, en ese despliegue de 
Virtuosismo escénico, en tono serio o de 
farsa, que caracteriza las obras finales. 
La artificialidad llega en ellas al mAximo, 
y La noche de San Juan (1631) contiene 
una alusién significativa a la contra- 
danza (acto IL) que prueba lo deliberado 
de este convencionalismo dramAtico: la 
comedia es sentida como contradanza 
dramatizada. Las intrigas secundarias se 
combinan tan perfectamente con la 
principal que resultan casi tan impor- 
tantes como ésta, y desde luego est4n 
concebidas en un mismo plano de accién 
dramatica (véase Las bizarrias de Belisa, 
donde las dos intrigas secundarias, 
paralelas a la accién central, van acompa- 
fadas de sendas parodias de criados). 

Es curioso notar que la téenica de la 
trama doble, abandonada por Lope hacia 
1612 para los dramas trigicos, pasa a las 
comedias de capa y espada desde esta 
fecha (La dama boba, 1613) hasta el final 
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(Las bizarrias de Belisa, 1634), pero con 
esta diferencia: ya no se trata de dos 
tramas independientes desarrolladas por 
separado hasta llegar al conflicto final, 
sino de dos tramas paralelas y entre- 
cruzadas, como en contradanza, con sus 
respectivos intrigas auxiliares y parédicas 
de criados. Asi, en La dama boba la 
intriga de Laurencio y Finea para casarse 
(41 por dinero y ella por amor) corre 
paralela desde el comienzo con la intriga 
de Liseo para lograr a Nise, dejando a 
la “dama boba.” Ambas intrigas se 
equilibran tan completamente, por su 
interés y extensién, que no es posible 
decir que una esté dramAticamente 
subordinada a la otra. La tendencia a 
una simetria de construcciédn para- 
lelistica eva a Lope a hacer de la 
intriga secundaria una accién paralela en 
importancia a la principal, igual que en 
los primeros dramas le ocurria por su 
tendencia a seguir fielmente la fuente 
histérica. 

FE] contraste parédico es una de las 


funciones mds importantes de la intriga 
menor, normalmente a cargo del gracioso 
y la ecriada. Su uso aumenta en las 
comedias de la tltima fase, donde la 
parodia parece surgir mecdinicamente 


como consecuencia inevitable de la 
estructura formal de la comedia. En 
cambio, Lope la usé sélo en dos tragi- 
comedias de la primera época, en una de 
la segunda y en ninguna de la dltima,* 
rompiendo asi con una tradicién que 
habia de perdurar, p.ej., en Inglaterra, y 
que consistia en contrastar mecdnica- 
mente la accién tragica y la cémica, con 
distintos personajes y sin fundirlas en 
una sola, como hace Lope.* 


Conclusiones 

1) Lope tiende a estrechar la trabazén 
entre la intriga secundaria y la principal, 
aumentando la impresién de unidad te- 
mitica y formal dentro de la diversidad 
de acciones. La mayor complejidad de las 
comedias finales va compensada por un 
riguroso encadenamiento formal de in- 
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trigas y episodios. El método mas 
comtin de hacer este encadenamiento es el 
paralelismo. El] resultado es una estruc- 
tura simétrica bajo la compleja exube- 
rancia de motivos y lineas de accidén, 
caracteristica téenica del arte barroco. 

2) La idea de que Lope simplifica su 
estructura dramatica en la tiltima época 
earece de fundamento. Hay obras de la 
primera época construfdas tan simple- 
mente, para comedias de intriga, como 
El arenal de Sevilla (1603), mientras que 
obras finales como La noche de San Juan 
y Las bizarrias de Belisa \\egan al mAximo 
de complejidad de intrigas paralelas y 
entrecruzadas. 

3) Cuando la accién principal encierra 
bastante complejidad episédica, la in- 
triga secundaria suele desaparecer o su 
papel es reducido al minimo. Las comedias 
de enredo y novelescas suelen tener mds 
de una intriga secundaria, enlazadas 
directa o indirectamente a la aecién 
principal. En los dramas trigicos suele 
haber una sola intriga secundaria o 
ninguna, con variedad episédica dentro 
de la accién central y completa unidad 
temdtica. La intriga pardédica falta en 
estos dramas, aunque haya gracioso y 
escenas de contraste cémico (recuérdese 
a Mengo en Fuente Ovejuna). 

4) Los casos de intriga secundaria 
superflua son raros, en general. Mayor o 
menor, esa intriga tiene una funcién que 
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la justifica, bien en términos humanos al 
ampliar el campo vital de la comedia o 
bien por su contribucién formal al 
esquema dramAatico, al menos dentro del 
sistema convencional de este teatro, 


NOTAS 


'M.C., Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of 
Elizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge, 1935, p. 46. 
?Véase A. A. Parker, ‘Reflections on a New 
Definition of Baroque Drama”, Bull. Hisp. 
Studies, No. 119 (1953), p. 150, n. 1. 

* En general, los dramaturgos ingleses e ita- 
lianos siguieron usando las intrigas o episodios 
cumulativos durante mds tiempo y con més 
exageracién que los espafioles. Asi, de El 
burlador de Sevilla, con sus cuatro episodios 
amorosos y dos duelos, se engendra The Liber- 
tine, de Thomas Shadwell (1676), con treinta 
asesinatos, un parricidio, un incesto, sacrile- 
gios, etc., y en vez de un Don Juan, tres en 
competencia. Era lo que en Italia habfan 
hecho, en tono de farsa, autores como Cicog- 
nini. Aunque éste sea un caso extremo, tene- 
mos por lo que se refiere al teatro inglés el 
testimonio corroborador de Bradbrook (op. 
cit., p. 41). 

* La deliberada supresién del paralelo parddico 
es evidente en algunos dramas, como Castel- 
vines y Monteses (1606-12), donde la parodia 
de los criados Marin y Celia se apunta en el 
acto II y no vuelve a mencionarse hasta la 
inevitable boda final. La Gnica “‘tragedia’’ de 
la ditima época con parodia paralela es La 
bella Aurora (21620-25?), pero no es realmente 
una tragedia, sino una comedia mitolégica de 
enredo que por terminar con la muerte acci- 
dental del protagonista merecié el nombre de 
tragedia. 

* Bradbook, op. cit., p. 48. 
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THE HUMANITIES AND THE PROMETEO OF RAMON 
PEREZ DE AYALA 


Exnest A. Jonnson, Jr. 
Amherst College 


Prometeo' appears to portray and 
champion the exceptional individual who 
through lust for living has joy in living; 
the heroic soul who succeeds in rising 
above the monotonous tedium of the 
ordinary. 

Here the heroic soul is not Prometheus, 
but Juan Pérez, who adopts the name of 
Marco de Setifiano, “porque mantenfa 
atin el Animo heroico, y Juan Pérez le 
parecia un conjuro vehemente a la 
Nemesis Plebeya’’ (p. 28). Already the 
reader should be aware that the story is 
called neither Juan Pérez nor Marco de 
Setifiano, and that a rose by any other 
name still smells the same. And there 
exists the very real misfortune that in- 
volves Marco and Prometeo. But, for the 
moment, let us suppress the tragedy. 
For Marco de Setifiano is likewise a 
reality, if a dream, which appeals to 
hopeful, red-blooded mortals. 

This Juan Pérez, then, whom we shall 
henceforth call by his chosen name, a 
member of that humble profession known 
as schoolteachers (a professor of Greek at 
the University of Pilares) deserves our 
praise for successfully living in time and 
space the heroic adventures of Odysseus. 

Pérez de Ayala sets the merry mood by 
a playful invocation to the modern muse, 
chismorrera, correveidile. He goes on gaily 
to show how, because of “comezones 
eréticas que se arreciaron con la _pri- 
mavera”’ (p. 31), Marco meets his middle- 
aged Calypso, from whom he escapes on a 
real raft. The free and self-assured manner 
in which this flight from earth is ac- 
complished suggests a Cortés burning his 
boats more than a Heyerdah! setting 
forth from El Callao in his scientifically 
controlled Kon-Tiki, but the spirit of 


adventure, the bold commitment to an 
inscrutable future, is the same. A night on 
the raft with the sea, the stars, and some 
bottles of wine and cognac, now nectar 
and ambrosia; a morning bright with 
sunlight on seagull wings and distant 
fishing boats; “Y Odysseus experi- 
mentaba una maravillosa plenitud, como 
si fuese sefior de cielos y tierra’’ (p. 14). 
Then this splendid physical specimen, 
carelessly slipping from his clothes into 
that delightful natural state, “‘nadé 
algunas horas, tan pronto desvidndose 
como arrimfndose a la balsa. Y cuando 
salié del agua, el soi lucia ya bajo. Dejé 
que el aire le secase, y, habiéndose 
vestido, izé6 de nuevo la vela, y dejé el 
derrotero de la balsa a la voluntad de los 
dioses”’ (p. 15). 

The exciting Homeric description of 
Odysseus’ raftwreck, “Ahora, el Euros se 
la cedia a Zéfiros para que éste la tomase; 
ahora, el Notos se la cedia a Béreas” 
(p. 15), is copied to land Odysseus tired 
and naked upon the shore of Nausikaa’s 
homeland. 

The game continues. “Un _ pollino 
llamado Agamenén” pulls the wagonload 
of girls to the beach, where they bathe 
and play badminton. As the raft was 
tossed by the waves, so is the shuttlecock 
knocked about by the joyous young 
ladies, until it falls near the bush where 
Odysseus hides. “Y la doncella que 
acudié a recogerlo grité despavorida: 
—|Un hombre desnudo!” (p. 16). 

Pérez de Ayala continues humorously: 
“Ante perspectiva tan horrible, las 
doncellas huyeron.” But, of course, 
Nausikaa stands her ground, and Aphro- 
dite gains dominion over man and girl. 
Here the author abandons his model, for 
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this Odysseus has no Penelope; in fact, 
perhaps significantly, this Odysseus has 
all he needs to play his role except a real 
wife, a real son, and a real experience in a 
real struggle such as the Trojan War, 
which, to judge by the /liad, taught men 
to accept the reverses of Fortune. It is 
apparently the author’s purpose to 
supply his hero with these three essential 
commodities. But let us return to the 
story. 
More parallels with the Odyssey gaily 
further our acquaintance with this 
modern Odysseus. Marco identifies his 
experience of bullfighting in Sevilla with 
Odysseus’ stay in the land of the lotus- 
eaters: ‘‘La gran fiesta le solicitaba con 
dos fuertes incentivos: el sentido tragico 
sin simulacién, esto es, lidia con ele- 
mentos ciegos y hostiles de la naturaleza, 
con la muerte, y la sancién inmediata del 
éxito, ante la muchedumbre delirante e 
inebriada” (p. 26). Lolita, “la de la 
earne,”’ becomes his Kirke. A city ‘“cen- 
tenariamente muerta” (p. 27) introduces 
him to a modern Teiresias and the 
shades of the living dead (Salamanca?). 
In Madrid his companions killed and ate 
of the flocks of Helios, by which ‘“‘daba a 
entender, por manera alegérica, que en 
Madrid se vive de noche, y el castigo es 
no hacer cosa que valga” (p. 28). And 
the professorship of Greek is the stout 
fig tree that saves him from the Scylla 
and Charybdis of dwindling finances. 
Levity prevails in the description of 
the frailties of the families which the 
modern Nausikaa, née Perpetua Meana, 
brings into Marco’s life: that of the 
Marquesa de San Albano, “todavia 
hermosa,”’ and, for another example, that 
of don Testifonte Meana, “conquistador 
de menegildas,” father of a race of 
“trogloditas.” After many amusing situ- 
ations, such as the difficulties encountered 
in finding clothing big enough for Marco’s 
huge frame, after much enjoyment of 
words, such as “‘y con el estfo el hastio de 
Marco” (p. 31), Pérez de Ayala brings 
his protagonists to the lusty dinner scene 
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at which Marco announces his engage- 
ment to his perplexed father-in-law-to- 
be: 


Aquella noche, después de cenar, 
Tesifonte dijo, dirigiéndose a Marco: 

—Tengo cincuenta afios. (Se quitaba siete.) 
En mi vida he tropezado con nadie que compi- 
tiera conmigo en punto a comer y beber, como 
no sean mis hijos. Pero esta noche, sefior 
Setifiano, ha humillado usted mi vanidad. No 
cre{ que nadie pudiera superarme. Usted me 
asusta. 

—Excelente don Tesifonte—respondié Mar- 
co—como asi porque estoy enamorado y a 
mi me sucede como a los Inmortales que habi- 
tan el dilatado Ouranos. El amor no me quita 
el apetito: me lo robustece. Porque el amor 
necesita de alimento para lograr la plenitud 
del fruto, y yo soy el padre del futuro Pro- 
meteo. 

—Debo rectificar, sefior Setifiano. Ya no le 
reconozco a usted superioridad, porque a mf 
la bebida no me hace desvariar. 

—jOh, excelente suegro!—concluyé Marco, 
ante los estupefactos concurrentes—. Lo que 
ocurre es que usted no me ha entendido.—-Y 
lanzé6 una carcajada verdaderamente olim- 
pica.”’ (pp. 50-51) 


don 


This is the high point in high spirits. 
Man’s will is supreme, ‘“Querer es poder’”’ 
(p. 22): the humanistic will toward the 
good, the noble, and above all the “feel- 
ing” life. Marco wills to have an ex- 
ceptional woman, and he gets her in 
Perpetua. Since he wills to have an ex- 
ceptional son, a Prometheus, he will have 
him. The mood is dominance: “duefio de 
si mismo y de lo porvenir” (p. 20); but in 
the classic sense. There is the positive 
echo of the well-rounded man: mens sana 
in corpore sano (p. 21). There is the 
Socratic will to examine the universe, 
and oneself; the desire to be oneself 
absolutely: “‘Queria ser él, 61 mismo, pero 
en forma que no acertaba todavia a 
definir; queria su propia exaltacién hasta 
un grado mAximo, a modo de grande 
dique levantado en mitad del caudal de 
las edades, que detiene y recoge todas las 
aguas del pasado en un ancho y profundo 
remanso y luego las va vertiendo al 
futuro en eminente e impetuosa cascada”’ 
(p. 21). It is in this grandiose search for 
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himself, both in books and in experience, 
that Marco concludes it is too late for 
him to realise this dream of will, but that 
he can be the father of such a heroic 
figure, a Prometheus. 

Such a colorful intellectual, filled with 
Chaucerian lust for life, endowed with 
physical beauty, driven by a _ noble 
dream, does appeal to hopeful mortals 
who think they can better their condition, 
lift themselves above their state now, 
share in the material perfection and 
dignity of the gods. Such a man is Marco 
de Setifiano. Life is better for knowing 
him. 

However, it is the tragedy of Marco and 
his associates that the son turns out to be 
a horrible little hunchback. This physical 
deformity could easily be overlooked, 
if the spirit of this creature were not also 
deformed. He is the desired intellect, 
certainly, but the brilliance of this mind is 
twisted in its will toward evil: “Fué precoz 
sobremanera. A los siete afios, su cara, 
sutil y afilada como una ldmina, mostraba 
impertinencia, queddbase de tal suerte 
mirando de hito en hito a las personas 
mayores, y su pupila vibraba tan agria- 
mente, que no se dijera sino que un 
espiritu maléfico se albergaba en él” 
(p. 55). And so Marco’s dream of being 
the father of a redeemer of mankind is 
shattered. 

A quotation from a letter written to his 
uncle shows how real this dream was: 
“Lo que yo hubiera querido ser, lo ser4 mi 
hijo, Prometeo, hombre semidivino, re- 
dentor—que ahora més que nunca 
necesita de él la humanidad—, sutura 
viva e interseccién del cielo con la tierra. 
... Pues bien, suefio con mi Prometeo. 
Mi espiritu y mi carne estén embebidos 
en este sentido del futuro, y me lo 
auguran”’ (p. 30). 

Juan Pérez, as Marco de Setifiano, as 
Odysseus, makes a gallant effort to live a 
noble ideal. That he failed is unfortunate. 
Could he have succeeded? 

At this point the wine of lusty merri- 
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ment begins to turn somewhat sour. 
Fun had at the expense of human frailty, 
which is deliciously humorous as long as 
it does not seem to be the major truth, 
begins, as it becomes such, to taste bitter 
to the mouth. 

The gusty life of this Odysseus is 
delightful. But, on examination, every 
textual suggestion of joyous living is seen 
to be accompanied by some cruder 
reality that deprives it of its godlike, 
superhuman qualities. Significantly there 
is only one place where Pérez de Ayala 
permits his “hero” to be truly Olympian: 
the Rabelaisian dinner scene of Marco’s 
engagement to Perpetua. Otherwise, this 
is a false Odysseus (p. 19); this is even a 
false Marco de Setifiano. This is only a 
mere Juan Pérez trying to clothe himself 
in the magic of empty names. 

Hence the playful invocation to the 
plebeyan muse, acted by a distasteful 
gossip, becomes deadly serious; parallels 
with the Odyssey spring violently apart. 
Calypse becomes merely the frustrated 
widow of a rich and sterile indiano, 
“sentimental, vehemente, metida en 
mantecas,” named Federica Gémez; 
Kirke becomes a grasping whore, and so 
on. Supposedly master of his fate, this 
Odysseus shows no will before the dubious 
attractions of books, alcohol, and sex 
(p. 23). As he himself says (p. 22), the 
least he can do is get a professorship in 
some university, and that is exactly what 
happens. Even the magic of names 
turns against him: “Cuando Marco supo 
su nombre y apellido (Perpetua Meana), 
celebr6 el primero, reputd4ndolo muy 
bello y significativo, y le hizo ascos al 
segundo, por carecer de eufonia y por 
otros motivos” (p. 33). Don Testifonte 
Meana somehow sounded better to him! 
Against the optimistic warmth of the 
description of Juan and Perpetua moving 
in tune with the fruitful universe toward 
the birth of their son, ‘‘como si obedeciese 
al régimen de un gozoso rito solar’ (p. 
54), the author hurls the cold damp 
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weight of the cemetery. And when 
Perpetua’s time comes, the disagreeable 
old gossip of the invocation seems em- 
bodied in the coarse midwife with the 
voz cascajosa. These are perhaps the most 
striking examples of the multitude em- 
ployed by Pérez de Ayala, which violently 
tear the reader downward from Homeric 
heights. Added together, their sum spells 
out clearly, and beyond doubt, the 
insignificance, the falseness of Marco de 
Setifiano. 

Individual differences in areas of per- 
ception, various degrees of irony, are a 
constant source of fruitful speculation in 
this novela poemdtica. Juan Pérez, for 
example, confused by his triple role as 
Marco de Setifiano, Odysseus, and the 
father of Prometheus, probably never 
knows his insignificance or his falseness. 
His reality is a dream world like that of 
Bovary, Lord Jim, or Quijote (p. 20). 
The limits of perception are sharply 
drawn for the Marquesa, when she asks: 
“Pero, cel griego existe?” (p. 44). And one 
would doubt that Yederica has any 
knowledge of the effect of her curse on 
Poseidon and the waters that spit 
Odysseus ashore in Phaeacia. The delicate 
irony of “un pollino llamado Agamenén,” 
or “|Un hombre desnudo! Ante perspec- 
tiva tan horrible...’ have been men- 
tioned. To them should probably be 
added the incongruence in having Leén 
XIII responsible for the title of San 
Albano. Grim, mortal irony connects the 
birth and suicide of the deformed Prome- 
teo with his father’s express theoretical 
opinion: “Un filésofo de la antigtiedad 
queria que no se verificasen uniones sino 
entre individuos perfectos y adecuados el 
uno al otro. Y queria més: que al fruto 
de estas uniones, si por accidente naciera 
defectuoso, no se le consintiese vivir 
(p. 49).” And, to conelude, there is the 
supreme irony of a seafaring Odysseus 
having a son deformed in body and in 
mind, who, after violent efforts to avoid 
it, “volvié a vestirse trajes a la marinera, 
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con gran cuello azul, que disimulaba la 
joroba (p. 57).”” One might surmise that 
the fiction of the sea was as necessary in 
hiding the deformity of the father as of the 
son. 

Heredity (Fate?) plays a strong hand, 
too, in the tragedy. Marco’s father was a 
handsome weak-willed man whose great- 
est weakness was women. When life 
became too difficult, he committed 
suicide. The only inheritance in the 
family is described as ‘“‘hermosura, 
gentileza y arrogante porte’’ (p. 20). 
Given as a principal cause of the hunch- 
back’s suicide is the frustration of his ugly 
body in the exercise of his sex. Not even 
a vulgar milkmaid, speaking her coarse 
dialect, will respond to this son of the 
handsome and wily Odysseus. 

How conscious ever is Marco of his 
insignificance or of his falseness? Only 
once does he seem to doubt and that 
is just before the birth of his son. For the 
first time he turns to Christ, and to the 
thought that the wonderful material 
world of the gods may be corruption. 
With him there has been no immaculate 
conception: “Su corazén se elevé; zquién 
podré hacer limpia una criatura en- 
gendrada en la corrupcién sino Ti solo, 
Sefior?” (p. 54). But apparently his 
“espiritu y carne” (p. 30) subtly overcome 
this initial lesson in humility: “Algo ex- 
trafio y recéndito cantaba en su alma, 
prometiendo un robusto fruto de bendi- 
cién para el huertecillo familiar’’ (p. 54). 

One might wonder why this thought 
has been so long delayed. After all, this 
man has dared to play at being a Pagan 
Greek centuries after Christ’s visit to 
Earth. Whatever the reason for Marco's 
delay, there can be no doubt that Pérez de 
Ayala expected Marco to turn to Christ, 
and prepared for it. In fact, the Christian- 
ity of Dante, particularly the description 
and evaluation of Odysseus in the 
Inferno xxvi cannot have been far from 
the author’s thoughts in the initial 
stages of the work. For Marco exemplifies 


the “feeling” life, and certainly has the 
fiber to respond to the exhortation: 


“© frati,’’ dissi, per cento milia 

Perigli siete giunti a l’oecidente, 

A questa tanto picciola vigilia 
De’ nostri sensi ch’ @ del rimanente 

Non vogliate negar l’esperienza, 

Diretro al sol, del mondo senza gente. 
Considerate la vostra semenza: 

Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 

Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.”’ (112- 

120) 
Likewise the conclusion of Dante's 
version is as strikingly similar to that of 
Prometeo as any parallel with the Odyssey : 
com’Altrui piacque, Infin che’l mar 
fu sopra noi richiuso”’ (141-146). 

Other connections with Dante are too 
obvious to be coincidence. Marco was 
born in Florence; his mother’s name 
Beatriz (p. 20). As in the Inferno Florence 
is first identified as “la ciudad en donde 
Ares fué derrocado por el Bautista” (pp. 
10, 19). Therefore Dante’s real presence 
in this work seems obvious, and Marco 
accordingly must face up to that mediae- 
val world in which man lives in corruption, 
from which only He may deliver him: a 
world in which the “feeling” life is denied 
existence. 

If Dante and what he represents speak 
powerfully in the account of this false 
Odysseus, the influence of the Greek 
drama must not be overlooked either. 
Aeschylus is automatically present in his 
Prometheus, redeemer of mankind, who 
believes that man is worth helping, that 
man’s intelligence is a dignified tool. 
Further, the very form of Prometeo, with 
its five “acts” and poetic “choruses,” 
where moods are foreshadowed by images 
harmonious with pleasant or dissonant 
verse, suggests a general, rather than a 
specific background of Greek drama. We 
would specifically pick from this general 
background Oedipus, the King. 

Marco, basically, strives to answer two 
great questions: “Who am I?” and 
“Where am 1?” Both of these, along with 
the attendant ironies, are all-important in 
Ocdipus, the King. 
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However, the reactions of Oedipus and 
Marco to the cruel blow of fate are 
vastly different. Oedipus finds out who 
he is and where he is, and adjusts to it. 
Probably this realization of himself, and 
the example he can give to other mortals, 
is what leads to his exaltation in Oedipus 
at Colonus. Marco, on the other hand, 
seems completely overwhelmed. One 
might think he would become Juan Pérez, 
much as Don Quijote becomes Alonso 
Quijano, but he does not. He reacts first, 
as Ocdipus, by losing his self-control: 
“Acercése luego al lecho de Perpetua, 
dejé caer las rodillas en tierra y la cabeza 
sobre la almohada, y alli, junto a la 
dulce cara febril, color de cera, translicida 
por el misterio de la maternidad, lloré 
sin consuelo, sin ser duefio de si, como 
un nifio” (p. 55). But afterwards Marco 
is nothing but dumb silence. Apparently 
he still, if in a different light, sees himself 
as the reason for his son’s existence: 
“Marco traducia la expresién de su hijo 
en estos términos: :Por qué me has 
traido al mundo?” (pp. 55-56). Probably 
because he has not yet found himself, he 
has nothing to say. He goes on existing 
physically in the destructive area be- 
tween his heroic past and the moment of 
misfortune: “Marco encerraba sus tortu- 
ras en una muralla de silencio. La esposa, 
blanda y fiel, que adivinaba el lébrego 
curso de sus ideas, aplacdbalas besando 
suavemente la sien, ya cana’’ (p. 56). 

In short, where Oedipus moves on to 
greater stature in the present, Marco 
(the author maintains this irony in names) 
deserves no better adjective that lébrego, 
which even a Lazarillo has the sense to 
shun. He is a beaten man. He can 
neither compare with Oedipus in the 
Pagan world, nor in the Christian world 
with Job. He becomes as nothing, this 
man of will. He apparently doesn’t even 
try to have other children who might 
fulfill his hope. Which one of Unamuno’s 
categories can we apply to him now? 
Querer ser? Querer no ser? No querer ser? 
No querer no ser? Certainly neither of 
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the recommended first two. Even his 
misshapen son has shown more positive 
qualities. This modern Quijote has died in 
life. 

How now can we say that Life is better 
for knowing this nothing, this plaster 
Odysseus who dissolves at the first touch 
of real seawater? 

Pérez de Ayala skillfully, as the great 
artist should, leaves us with our ques- 
tions. And we, too, shall hesitate to give 
any final answers. Some of these ques- 
tions might be: When we speak of Marco, 
aren't we referring rather to his dream, 
not the nobody, but the ideal of Odysseus 
and Prometheus? That dream of Odysseus 
captured by Dante: “Fatti non foste a 
viver come brute, Ma per seguir virtute e 
conoscenza.”’ Is it not tempting to make 
an exciting adventure of this brief ‘feel- 
ing”’ life, particularly when the adventure 
may be the saving of mankind? Should we 
think of such temptation as diabolical? 
What can a father teach his son? What is 
the lesson of history? How does one 
reconcile the foresight of Prometheus with 
the blindness of venturing upon the 
future? Is Life, like the bullfight, “lidia 
con elementos ciegos y hostiles de la 
naturaleza?”’ 

In conclusion, this Prometeo raises 
many questions. Pérez de Ayala, in a few 
pages, has suggested, poignantly, many 
human problems that have fascinated 
Homer, Socrates, the Greek dramatists, 
Dante, the authors of the Bible, Cervan- 
tes, and so many others. 
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Perhaps the best approximation to an 
answer to our question about the value of 
this plaster Odysseus is given us by 
Marco’s sensible old uncle. He likes these 
“mad” men like Quijote, Lord Jim, his 
nephew, because they represent the 
forces that help men to rise; but in an 
image that is as simple as bread, for this 
uncle has his feet upon the humble 
ground. This too may be the final judg- 
ment of the author. 


Siempre te tuve por loco y esto es lo que me 
complace. Tu padre se pasaba de cuerdo, y era 
muy antipdtico. No creo como td, que la hu- 
manidad es ornamento adosado al cielo por la 
naturaleza semidivina de algunos hombres de 
excepcién. Estos hombres tocan el cielo con la 
frente porque los demds hombres los adpan. 
No es por virtud de la cima del! Arbol el ser 
cima, sino por virtud del troneo y de las raices. 
No es por virtud de la punta de una pirdmide 
el ser punta, sino de la base. Deja que la hu- 
manidad se hunda de firme en el lodo, hasta 
que se haga pie. Después ya vendré el Pro- 
meteo. Y a partir de aqui, tienes razén: e} 
Prometeo nace de hombres como té, hombres 
animados de impetu ascendente, frustrados 
por esto mismo. Estos hombres frustrados, 
amado Juan, tengo para m{ que son Ja levadura 
de la humanidad."’ (p. 31) 


But it is a final judgment with an 
important smile. For when Marco re- 
ceives the letter, he says: “Mi tio esta 
algo chocho, pero no va descarriado.” 


NOTE 
' Pérez de Ayala, Prometeo, Biblioteca Con- 
temporinea #40, Buenos Aires. Losada. 
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BOUND SUFFIXES IN SPANISH 


A FREQUENCY COUNT 


T. BALLENGER 
North Carolina State College 


One of the best teaching aids in the 
acquisition of vocabulary is the regular 
use of the principles of word formation. 
Because of the common Latin background 
in Spanish and English, cognate forms 
are almost interchangeable. The thorough 
knowledge of the bound suffixes and their 
comparable equivalents increases the 
number of recognition words to a surpris- 
ing degree. 

Word formation is an addition process: 
the root plus various combining forms. 
These may be words added to other words 
or to other combining forms, or they may 
be forms derived from words having an 
independent life in the language. Words 
may be prefixed or suffixed. Such elements 
are the free elements in word formation. 
When the addition is a form unable to 
stand alone or not derived from a word 
and in an easily recognizable form, it is 
known as a bound form. Most prefixes and 
suffixes fall into this classification. Many 
bound suffixes in Spanish have a parallel 
English form which is merely a spelling 
variation. The semantic concept or func- 
tion has not changed enough to vitiate 
the parallel. Others with a distinctly 
Spanish flavor can be equated to English 
suffixes with a common meaning. Both of 
these classes are useful in the study of 
scientific and literary writings. 

The frequency count was made on a 
current revision of the VelAzquez diction- 
ary to determine the frequency of use for 
the various suffixes in the formation of 
the Spanish vocabulary. This count does 
not therefore pretend to give the fre- 
queney in popular or scientific use. The 
frequency in the dictionary should parallel 
that in literature, but certainly some of 


the lower frequencies, as for abstractions, 
must have a greater use. 

There were 27,469 words counted, 
using the 73 suffixes established as the 
common ones. Many endings were in- 
cluded for half of the count before it be- 
came apparent that no comparable suffix 
existed in English and that no one or two 
meanings would he sufficient for these 
endings. The free elements were not 
counted, but it seemed that they would 
present a larger number of words. The 
common infinitive ending -ar when added 
to a noun root was not included. 

Two subsequent counts must be made 
to determine if scientific writing really 
differs from literary writing and how 
much. A count similar to this one for 
bound forms and another for the usage of 
free forms in word formation must be 
made for a scientifie dictionary. A fre- 
quency count for all items should be made 
for current scientific journals to give a 
popular usage of the items. A further 
check could be made for the comparable 
forms in English to give those items which 
should be taught at a low level of Spanish 
in order to prepare all students for either 
literary or scientific Spanish. 

The frequency count shows that the 
first 8 items have a total of 10,026 words, 
or approximately 27%. The suffix -mente 
leads the list despite the fact that all 
Spaniards and all teachers of Spanish 
know that the suffix is the adverb-former 
and equivalent to the English “-ly.”” This 
is all the more strange since no example 
of the Spanish adverb in -mente differed 
from the adjective meaning plus ‘“-ly.” 
Perhaps this is a strange comment on the 
knowledge of English which dictionary 
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makers concede to English-speaking 
people. The sixth item, the adjectival use 
of the past participle, includes those sub- 
stantive uses where the meaning is not 
closely related to the past participle 
concept. These were about 25% of the 
total. The augment suffix -én, when not 
an augment but a word so far from the 
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root as to warrant a use of the dictionary, 
had a frequency of 397. This is included 
as significant. 

The lists are: 1. frequency count of all 
items; 2. frequency count of items having 
an exact parallel form; and 3. list of items 
not paralleling English, but having a 
definite semantic value. 


1. TOTAL FREQUENCY COUNT 


able, ible 754 
Aceo 70 ata, ato 221 

ada, eda, ida 1668 az 37 

adero (n) 295 azgo 48 

adero (adj) 218 azo (augm) 115 
ado, edo, ido 1364 azo (stroke of) 228 
ador, edor, idor 1662 cto 55 

aje 188 ctor 40 

ajo 86 dad 686 

al (n) 396 ea 123 

al (adj) 496 ear 786 

ana 86 ecer 200 

ancia, encia 346 eno 73 

ano 226 ense 40 

ante, ente 1025 efio 64 

anza 74 eo 420 

afio 25 eria 494 

ar (un) [ef. al (n)| 60 erio (adj) 24 


ario (adj) 236 


ero (adj) 457 
ero, era (n) 1401 
esa, 18a, iza 29 
esco, isco YA 

ez, eza, es 280 
(i)ficar 74 

ia 515 

fa 545 

ial (adj) 169 
ica (nm) 145 

ico 1014 

illo (not dim.) 348 
ina (n) 298 

ino 289 

(c)ién 1760 
ismo 236 

ista 347 

ito, ita 157 


ivo 481 

tzador 19 

izar 239 

(d)izo 128 

mente (adv) 1794 
mento, miento 782 
én (non-augm) 397 
orto 270 

osa, 080 770 

(a)sis 109 

(i)tis 39 

ud 48 

udo 133 

uelo (non-augm) 113 
umbre 20 

uno 48 

(d)ura 762 

uro 25 


2. SUFFIXES WITH ENGLISH PARALLEL FORMS 


able, ible. able, ible 

dceo. aceous 

ada, eda, ida. ade 

*ador, edor, idor. ator 

aje. age 

al (adj). al 

ancia, encia. 
ence 

ano, an 

ante, ente. ant, ent 

*anza. ance 


ario (n). ary 
ario (adj). ary 
ata, ato. ate 
clo. ct 

ctor. ctor 

dad. ty 

eno. an 

erta. ery 

erio (adj). ery 
ero. er 

184, 12a. 


ance, 


ismo. ism 

ista. ist 

ita, ito. ite 

ivo. ive 

izar. ize 

mente (adv). ly 
*mento, miento. ment 
orto, ory 

08a, 080, O88, OUB 
(a)sis. sis 

(i)tis. tis 

*uro. ide (chem.) 


esque 
"ez, eZ, €8. 
(1)fiear, ify 

ia. 

ta. y 

ial (adj). ial 
ica (n). ics 

ico, ic 

ina (n). ine, in 
ino (adj). ine 
(c)idén (t, 8, 88)ion 


3. THE FUNCTIONAL SUFFIXES 


Suffixes forming adjectives denoting in- 
habitant of X or having qualities or charac- 
teristics of X, ano, afio, eno, efio, ense, ino, 
uno: 
almeriense of Almeria 
alsaciano Alsatian 
amaceno Damascene 
americano American 
andino Andean 
argentino Argentine 
bolinano Bolivian 


* This suffix not always invariable. 


complutense of AlealA de Henares 

portefitio inhabitant of Buenos Aires 
Adjectives denoting quality, similarity to 

X, al, ial, az, dceo, esco, ico, ino, ivo, izo, oso, 


arendceo arenaceous 

asino asinine, pertaining to donkey 
capaz capable 

capilludo hooded, like a cowl 
caractertatico characteristic 
caritativo charitable 
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carnavalesco pertaining to carnival 
carnudo fleshy 
castizo pure blooded, pure 
cavadizo soft, loose 
coritlaceo corylaceous 
encontradizo chance 
enfermizo sickly 
jonal Jove-like, genial 
natural natural 
pintoresco picturesque 
Adjectives relating to the doer of X, arto, 
erio, orio, ero, adero, ador: 
carcelario pertaining to jail 
cazador pertaining to the bunt 
corchero cork 
engordadero fattening 
enredadera climbing (plants) 
hablador talkative 
iglesiero church-going 
infamatorio defaming, slanderous 
The augment ajo (ijo) is depreciative and 
pejorative: latinajo Pig Latin, poor Latin. 
Able and ible equal the English suffixes of 
the same form, with the same meaning: ability 
to do X or have X done: 
comeatible edible 
contestable answerable 
The verb suffixes are: ificar, to make X, to 
do X; ecer to give X quality to, to make X 
occur; ear to use X, to make X; izar to make 
something X: 
alinear to line up 
analogizar to analogize 
blanquear to bleach 
civilizar to civilize 
engrandecer to magnify 
hermosear to beautify 
momificar to mummify 
nortear to blow a norther 
petrificar to petrify 
podrecer to putrify 
simbolizar to symbolize 
The noun suffixes include personals: ador, 
edor, idor, izador, adero, ero, doers of X: 
analizador analyser, analyst 
bebedor drinker, trough 
charlador talker 
fondeador anchorage 
lechero milkman 
matadero slaughter-house 
panadero baker 
ista « follower of an “ism”’: 
analista analyst 
marzista marxist 
eaa, isa, iz (a) the feminine of a title: 
actriz actress 
duquesa duchess 
poelisa poetess 
Impersonals, things, places and actions: 
ada, al, ar the place where X grows or is col- 
lected, or the collection of X: 
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colmenar apiary 
estoqueada stockade 
peral pear orchard 
perrada pack of dogs 
ada a stroke of X: 
lanzada blow of a lance 
palada beating with a stick 
ada « drink of fruit juice: 
limonada \emonade, limeade 
naranjada orangeade 
era place where X grows or is located: 
cafiavalera canefield 
pajarera aviary 
erta the office where X is made or sold: 
relojerta watch shop 
zapaterta shoe store, cobbler’s shop 
ato, azgo the office of X: 
almirantazgo admiralty 
vicariato curacy 
ato, ata the chemical suffix “ate’’: 
bisulfato bisulphate 
ito, ita, the chemical term “‘ite,”’ also gen- 
eral scientific ending ‘‘ite’’: 
perclorito perchlorate 
uro the chemical suffix ‘‘ide’’: 
sulfuro de hierro fools’ gold, iron sulphide 
azo the stroke or blow of X: 
balazo bullet wound 
latigazo lash of a whip 
aje the collection of X, the operation of X: 
anclaje anchorage 
equipaje equippage 
lavaje washing 
salvaje condition of being wild 
conceptual, doctrinal abstractions: 
ismo the study or belief in X: 
comunismo communism 
darvinismo Darwinism 
ica the academic subject matter of X: 
élica ethics 
genética genetics 
Suffixes denoting various stages of X as 
abstract nouns: anza, umbre, ud, ez, eza, es, 
ura, dad: 
brillantez brillance 
candidatura candidacy 
cerleza certainty 
credulidad credulity 
esperanza hope 
exactitud exactitude 
libertad liberty 
magnitud magnitude 
matanza slaughter 
nifiez childhood 
quemadura burn 
tén, usually cidn, is the abstraction of the 
verbal concept X as a noun: 
felicitacién congratulation 
liberacién liberation 
nacién nation 
and mento, miento the accomplishment of X: 
casamiento wedding, marriage 
parlamento Parliament 
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THE STRUCTURE OF EL MAYORAZGO DE LABRAZ 


Rosert B. Knox 
State College of Washington, Pullman } 


One of the most characteristic and 
oftenest-mentioned features of the novels 
of Pio Baroja is the rambling form, by 
virtue of which “lo de menos es el fin, 
y hasta el camino, en cuanto conducente a 
un fin. En efecto, lo importante . . . es el 
camino en sf y de por sf.’"' ‘Los personajes 
... Van, vienen, andan, regresan, duer- 
men, comen al azar del tiempo sin que el 
autor parezca intervenir ni interesarse en 
los sucesos. Cuando le parece que el 
volumen tiene el ntimero suficiente de 
paginas, lo deja estar.’ A centén of such 
comments would be easy enough to 
assemble. Baroja’s own well-known words 
about the esthetics of the novel are reveal- 
ing in this connection: 


En la novela apenas hay arte de construir. 
En la literatura todos los géneros tienen una 
arquitectura mds definida que la novela; un 
soneto, como un discurso, tiene reglas; un 
drama sin arquitectura, sin argumento, no es 
posible; un cuento no se lo imagina uno sin 
composicién; una novela es posible sin argu- 
mento, sin arquitectura y sin composicién. 

Esto no quiere decir que no haya novelas 
que se puedan llamar parnasianas; las hay; a 
mi no me interesan gran cosa, pero las hay. 

Cada tipo de novela tiene su clase de es- 
queleto, su forma de armazén y algunas se 
caracterizan precisamente por tenerlo, 
porque no son biolégicamente un animal verte- 
brado, sino invertebrado. 

La novela, en general, es como la corriente 
de la historia: no tiene principio ni fin; em- 
pieza y acaba donde se quiera.’ 


The impromptu and unorganized as- 
pect of Baroja’s books is of interest not 
solely as an individual trait but also as 
a very Spanish one. Its resemblance to 
the general outlines of the picaresque 
novel, has, of course, been recognized. 

A loose and wandering plot, moreover, 
is peculiarly suited to reflecting the 
aimlessness, born of abulia, of the sort of 
protagonist cherished by the Generation 
of 98. Plot freedom has, in fact, been 


judged an indispensable ingredient in the 
fiction of Baroja as in that of Azorin.* In 
this matter of appropriateness of form 
also one may observe a parallel with the 
Spanish picaresque novel, wherein the 
protagonist’s central concern—that of 
outwitting starvation—is with a problem 
essentially compound and recurrent rather 
than complex; a series of independent 
skirmishes rather than a campaign. 

However, the prevalence of this des- 
ultory kind of plot in the great Basque’s 
novels seems to have diverted attention 
from some manifestations of more ortho- 
dox plot structure. It is with this in mind 
that I propose to examine El mayorazgo de 
Labraz, a novel in which definite structural 
features play a positive role somewhat 
reminiscent of the more complexly plotted 
novel that flourished in Spain as well as 
elsewhere in the nineteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that El mayo- 
razgo, though less frequently discussed 
than some of the other novels, like El 
drbol de la ciencia, Camino de perfeccién, 
or the Lucha por la vida trilogy, has not 
escaped specific mention as an example 
of a novel defective in form. A French 
critic, H. Peseux-Richard, says of it: 
commencent...les digressions 
et les hors-d’oeuvre que nous retrouverons, 
helas! trop souvent. Et comment ne 
pas le déplorer quand on voit les plus 
beaux effets compromis par des longueurs 
et des puérilités comme celles qui trainent 
indéfiniment le dénouement d’une austére 
tendresse qu’on attendait depuis cin- 
quante pages!”’ The same critic goes on to 
mention ‘ce dédain des transitions, des 
préparations et des explications qui 
déconcerte un peu le lecteur le mieux in- 
tentionné.’’* It is my view, however, that 
El mayorazgo is a novel essentially sound 
in its organization. 

A sense of structure is conveyed at the 
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outset by a method of introduction not 
uncommon in the novel: a story already 
in existence is relayed in manuscript form 
to a narrator, who then disappears from 
the scene, leaving the tale to proceed 
under its own steam. This device (varia- 
tions on which are used elsewhere by 
Baroja) hints in advance that structure 
here will be of some account. We are now 
prepared for a story, and we settle back 
to await its unfolding. Such an expecta- 
tion is even more likely to be elicited 
here than in so similar a situation as the 
prologue to El gran torbellino del mundo, 
for in the latter we are first aware of the 
projected novel as dreamed reminiscences, 
then as notes. 

As the narrative proper of Ll mayorazgo 
begins, suspense comes immediately into 
play. This element is related to organic 
structure, since the anticipation involved, 
if duly rewarded, precludes haphazard 
development. The suspense in this case 
revolves, moreover, around points vital 
to the story: the identity of some of the 
principal characters and their relation- 
ship with one another and with the 
mayorazgo himself. Indeed, suspense is 
almost inherent in the character of the 
opening scene: raising the curtain on 
people in the midst of a journey is 
especially conducive to questions. Where 
are they bound? Who and what awaits 
them at their destination? Moreover, the 
circumstances here are particularly calcu- 
lated to precipitate such an interrogative 
frame of mind. For the setting is not the 
interior of a stagecoach or train,* which— 
with some, at least, of its occupants— 
would likely be engaged in a perfectly 
routine journey. A man and woman 
riding alone at night more readily fix our 
attention, the more so as the night and 
the terrain do not seem such as to en- 
courage travel, and, as we and they soon 
discover, they are lost: 

Se oculté la luna. 

Hay que ir hacia all4—dijo el hombre—, 
en direccién de aquella estrella; :no te parece? 


—No «sé, no recuerdo—murmuré la voz 
débil de mujer. 
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—Yo no tengo el sentido de la orientacién— 
afiadié el hombre con indiferencia.’ 


Brief and cryptic references to the un- 
certainty of their weleome whet our 
curiosity still more: 


—jEs una bonita situacién la nuestra!— 
murmuré el hombre irénicamente—. Con esto 
y con que Juan no nos quiera recibir, nos 
hemos lucido. 

La mujer no contesté. 

crees que Juan nos recibird bien?— 
repuso el viajero. 

—No sé, Ramiro—dijo la mujer, con voz 
apagada. 

—Hay cosas que un hombre no olvida. 

—Pero puede perdonar. 

—Si, es muy bueno nuestro hermano— 
afiadié él con ironfa. (pp. 18-19) 


Maintenance of suspense retains its 
importance throughout the novel. In- 
stances come readily to mind: the passage 
where Blanca, hearing the sobs of her 
sister, is filled with apprehensions and 
pries anxiously after the truth about the 
affair with Ramiro; the taut moment 
when Micaela and Ramiro almost poison 
the failing Cesérea; the agonizing vigil 
over Rosarito in her final illness. Al- 
though it is scarcely necessary to consider 
at length these and other examples, it 
may be worthwhile to pause over the 
novelist’s procedure in one of the more 
tense of these situations; the theft of the 
jewels from the family chapel. 

We are forewarned of this crime during 
the exchange between Ramiro and Diego 
de Beamonte in which a similar larceny 
by the latter’s father sows the seed in 
Ramiro’s mind. Ramiro’s need for money 
and his failure to get it by gambling had 
been briefly mentioned just before the 
beginning of this conversation. The 
germination of the idea is related with 
effective reticence. The dialogue consists 
of a series of anecdotes by the loquacious 
Beamonte, punctuated at intervals by 
Ramiro’s laconic expressions of interest. 
A reference to the valuables in the Labraz 
chapel elicits a little more response from 
Ramiro, who hadn’t realized they were 
still there. Nevertheless, his curiosity on 
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this point is not overemphasized, and 
Beamonte talks on. Presently, however, 
there is a fleeting mention of the scheme. 
As don Diego concludes a story about 
how his father for the sake of fairness had 
stolen only one silver horn from a devil 
engaged in combat with St. Michael, we 
are told: “Celebré aquel espfritu: de 
justicia don Ramiro y, mientras ofa, fué 
fraguando en su imaginacién un proyecto” 
(p. 117). At chapter’s end, following 
another somewhat lengthy anecdote, we 
are brought back momentarily to the 
plan: “Don Ramiro manifesté su asombro 
y siguié dando vueltas en la cabeza a su 
proyecto” (p. 118). The structural parallel 
between these two sentences referring to 
Ramiro’s scheme is worth noting. 

The maturing of this plan in the 
following chapter piques our curiosity 
the more for being revealed to us some- 
what obliquely. Ramiro seeks out the 
braid-buyer at the fair and makes an 
appointment with him for that night, 
at which time, in a conversation of which 
we hear but little, they arrange a ren- 
dezvous. Although we have strong 
grounds for suspicion, we cannot yet be 
entirely certain of the nature of Ramiro’s 
project. When that night the rendezvous 
is kept, the author again withholds the 
complete facts from us in the interest of 
heightening the suspense. This he does 
by the simple device of abdicating, in 
part, his powers as omniscient observer. 
He declines to see in the dark. It is only 
such things as the striking of the clock 
(we are not even told it strikes twelve, 
the hour of the tryst) followed by the 
creaking of a gate, the movement of a 
dark shape, and the exchange of a few 
words that convey the action to us. 
Neither Ramiro nor the braid-buyer is 
identified for us at this juncture. 

An important feature of El mayorazgo 
is the manner in which it builds up to a 
series of climaxes. The growing tensions 
caused by Kamiro’s presence and his 
impact on the lives of the other major 
characters reach a temporary culmination 
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in the death of Cesdrea. Another waxing 
of tension reaches its apogee in the theft 
of the jewels near the end of the third 
book. The major climax, which termi- 
nates the fourth book, is skillfully intensi- 
fied by combining the impact of Rosarito’s 
death with the cruel treatment of don 
Juan and Marina by the thoroughly 
vicious populace of Labraz. The crescendo 
of misfortune and injustice, goading the 
patient don Juan to violent reaction at 
last, serves both as the main turning 
point in the novel and as justification 
for the transformation in the protagonist. 

The remainder of the novel, with its 
peregrination, bears a closer resemblance 
to the customary pattern of the Baroja 
novel. Nevertheless, I regard it as 
neither unduly anticlimactic nor ex- 
traneous. Anticlimax is counteracted by 
the intrinsic interest of the final ad- 
ventures, and by the fact that an im- 
portant plot thread remains to be dealt 
with—the fate of don Juan and Marina 
and the potential romance between them. 
This union is the logical conclusion of a 
relationship which grew gradually and 
naturally from a course of events which 
forced these two victims into a sort of 
mutual assistance pact. Natural as it is, 
however, this relationship needs time 
to develop, given the barriers imposed 
by difference of age, Juan's blindness, 
with the misgivings it causes him, the 
couple's earlier preoccupation with other 
matters, etc. I can hardly agree with the 
view that this denouement should have 
come fifty pages earlier. 

There is, moreover, another justifica- 
tion for the addition of the final book. 
Although a combination of passive 
strength and extreme provocation went 
far to make credible the change from the 
long-suffering and somewhat phlegmatic 
don Juan we first met to the enterprising 
and aggressive hero, that change is, 
nevertheless, a drastic one. It might, 
moreover, be subject to some variety of 
interpretation. Is it indeed the finding of 
lost will power, or is it rather a snapping 


of sanity under excessive strain that 
causes the burning of the mortgaged 
fields? The reader feels something re- 
sembling a desire to keep the patient 
under observation until he can be quite 
sure that this is a recovery and that it is 
likely to be permanent. The fifth book 
thus fulfills a legitimate function in 
satisfying our curiosity on this point, 
not merely by prolonging our observation 
but by affording plausible opportunities 
for the protagonist to prove his mettle 
further. 

Don Juan’s is not the only character to 
undergo some changes. Marina, flirta- 
tious and somewhat reckless at the outset, 
emerges as a steadier, more mature 
character as the result of her suffering 
and of the challenge to service offered by 
Rosarito’s plight. Ramiro and Micaela, 
though by no means improved or re- 
deemed by their passion, are nevertheless 
somewhat modified by this experience, 
so new to them both. Ramiro loses, 
for the time being at least, some of his 
insouciance and self-assurance. The cold, 
unemotional temperament of Micaela is 
likewise somewhat thawed, so that she is 
more accessible, for a time, to senti- 
mental stimuli. 

This affair between Ramiro and 
Micaela and its effects on them are 
carefully prepared. The development is 
gradual. Micaela’s discovery of the books 
by Walter Scott and Lamartine and her 
ensuing meditations on romance are 
followed presently by her perception of 
Raimundo’s love for her. Although she 
obviously does not reciprocate this love— 
the timid youth is patently not the type 
to inspire that—her secret gratification 
at it is natural enough and helps to pave 
the way for stronger feelings toward 
Ramiro. Her susceptibility to the music, if 
not the personality, of Raimundo likewise 
contributes to the progress of her love. 
Potential conflict helps to give impetus 
to this burgeoning romance as Micaela 
notices Marina’s interest in Ramiro and 
detects signs that it may be reciprocated. 
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The reader feels here a sense of drama 
in the uncertainty as to how the clash 
of love interests will be resolved. The 
initial flirtation at the inn is followed now 
by the report of Ramiro’s attempt to 
gain admittance to Marina’s quarters and 
the girl’s bitter disappointment at his 
failure to do so. As for the effect of 
Micaela on Ramiro, not only is it por- 
trayed directly, but our sense of its 
intensity is sharpened by the poignant 
childhood memories it awakens in him 
and the lachrymose response to those 
memories—a response so out of keeping 
with his usual manner. 

Thus are we prepared for a passion 
strong enough to overcome the hard sense 
(not the scruples, for they are devoid of 
such) of this normally self-controlled pair 
and motivate such violent and hazardous 
measures as the attempt on Cesérea’s life 
and the theft of the jewels. The building 
up of this passion is all the more con- 
vincing in that its early symptoms are 
interwoven, not too obtrusively, among 
the other elements of the story. 

El mayorazgo de Labraz bears a closer 
resemblance to the orthodox nineteenth- 
century novel than to the typical novel 
of the Generation of ’98. In the latter 
the unity is supplied largely by the 
protagonist, whether he be the Marqués de 
Bradomin, Antonio Azorin, or Andrés 
Hurtado. In El mayorazgo, on the other 
hand, we have the shifting of vantage 
point customary in novels of the pre- 
ceding decades.* The spotlight shifts 
frequently from group to group with no 
one character always present to provide 
continuity. Conversely, however, the 
action is more closely confined to a com- 
paratively limited major cast than is 
generally true of the Baroja novel, 
wherein ‘“‘va el novelista saludando y 
despidiendo personajes...’ In part, of 
course, this is a natural corollary of the 
relative geographic immobility of this 
work, in which the journeying does not 
commence until the final book. And it is 
also a condition of the greater complexity 
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of the relationships between the major 
characters. 

It is worth noting that even some of 
the seemingly more gratuitous and 
whimsical episodes in El mayorazgo seem, 
on closer scrutiny, to play an integral 
part in its structure. The chapter on the 
funera! feast, which serves as transition 
back to normal life after Ces4rea’s death 
and interment, also extends our direct 
acquaintance with some of the prominent 
people of Labraz. Here, as in so much of 
Baroja’s writing, a good deal of the 
interest lies simply in that acquaintance 
itself, “en el camino en si y de por sf.” 
In El mayorazgo, however, such a chapter 
is more important to the plot, for if 
Ramiro plays the role of “first villain,” 
the no less significant part of “supporting 
villain’’ is acted collectively by the town 
of Labraz. Our antipathy toward this 
social entity, somewhat aroused earlier by 
a general passage or so devoted to the 
community, is here sharpened by more 
direct contact in preparation for the 
sombre drama to come where Juan is 
made to pay for Ramiro’s villainy, he 
and the little girl are coldly neglected in 
their time of acute need, and Marina 
falls victim to vicious scandal for helping 
them. 

Something like comic relief is afforded 
after the flight of Ramiro and Micaela by 
the scene wherein the old organist reads 
to his nephew the tale of the temptation 
of Verisimo and goes on to counsel the 
youth into more worldly paths than the 
priesthood. The introduction of this 
episode at the end of the third book is 
logical, for it rounds out the account of 
the minor, but not altogether unin- 
teresting, subject of Raimundo’s love for 
Micaela. 

A similar comic relief effect is achieved 
by Bothwell’s stories about the bear and 
about his cats. Although it belongs to the 
beginning of the last book and is sepa- 
rated from the burning of the fields by a 
lapse of time, this passage follows im- 
mediately in the novel itself, and it has a 
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definite value for relief and transition. 
It is more than an intercalated ‘“en- 
tremés,” for it heightens the effect of the 
discovery of Marina’s absence, news of 
which arrests Bothwell’s story in mid- 
sentence. 

It is not only in the framework of the 
book as a whole that esthetically sig- 
nificant structural features may be de- 
tected. The arrangement, for example, of 
the chapter on the funeral of Cesérea is a 
piece of skilful construction. We arrive 
somewhat early, and as we wait our 
interest is engaged by our fellow mourn- 
ers. This preliminary portion of the 
chapter imparts a sense of preparation 
and prelude as we watch these waiting 
people sit stroking their beards, praying, 
etc. The following impressive ceremony, 
reported in some detail, steadily adds 
to the charge of solemnity in the atmos- 
phere. From this taxing ordeal we 
emerge at last to witness the bizarre 
exchange between Bothwell and the 
gravedigger. This exchange injects a note 
of macabre humor into the proceedings 
without, however, banishing the pre- 
occupation with death cast upon us by 
the funeral. In the last part of the chapter, 
the Englishman sits alone on the cemetery 
wall and gazes out over Labraz: a prospect 
in which the notes of loneliness, dreari- 
ness, and decay predominate. Even the 
manner in which the chapter trails off 
into ellipsis at the end underscores the 
sense of emptiness that hovers in the 
wake of the funeral: 


Imperaba en todo el pueblo un silencio de 
algo vacio, y no lo turbaba més que el cacareo 
de un gallo, el ladrido de un perro o el batir 
de las alas de una paloma. 

iin las calles estrechas, que se descubrian 
desde arriba como rendijas sinuosas, no se 
veia a nadie; algunas chimeneas echaban 
ligeras columnas de humo en el aire. 

En el campo no habia trabajadores; sdélo 
alguna galera pasaba muy de tarde en tarde, 
levantando nubes de polvo por el camino 
blanco. En los glacis verdes iban y venfan los 
cordeleros, retorciendo el cAfiamo que llevaban 
en la cintura ... (p. 100) 
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Without exhausting the evidence I 
believe I have adduced‘ enough to show 
that El mayorazgo de Labraz is far from 
being an amorphous ramble devoid of 
plot. Incidents are deftly woven into an 
overall pattern, suspense is maintained, 
characters develop, and climaxes and 
sub-climaxes are reached. The digressions 
are not disproportionately large, and they 
are generally so placed as to contribute, 
in reality, to the total effect. 

It is especially interesting that a well- 
constructed plot should be present in a 
novel full of the distinctive flavor of 
Baroja’s typical production; for El 
mayorazgo de Labraz exhibits, in high 
degree, the family features of Baroja’s 
work as a whole. Style, outlook, humor, 
the kaleidoscope of ideas have the 
familiar ring. Apparently, then, careful 
plot construction is not so incompatible 
with Baroja’s genius as might be sup- 
posed. 
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NOTES 


' César Barja, Libros y autores contempordneos 
(New York, 1935), p. 338. 

* Max Aub, “Discurso de la novela espafiola 
contemporinea,’’ Jornadas, No. 50 (Mexico, 
1945), p. 65. 

* La nave de los locos (Madrid, 1925), pp. 47-48. 
Italics mine. 

* Manuel Granell, Estética de Azorin (Madrid, 
1949), p. 98. 

*“Un romancier espagnol, Pio Baroja,” 
Revue Hispanique, xxi (1910), p. 125. 

* Baroja occasionally uses a train for his 
initial setting, e. g., in La feria de los discretos, 
César o nada, and El gran torbellino del mundo. 
In La ciudad de la niebla it is a ship. 

7 El mayorazgo de Labraz, Coleccién Austral 
(Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 18. Subsequent refs. 
are to this edition. 

* There are other Baroja novels in which the 
initial point of vantage is not maintained 
throughout, e. g. La ciudad de la niebla, where- 
in the first part is related autobiographically 
and the rest in the third person. That, how- 
ever, is not the same as the use of a multiple 
vantage point like that in El mayorazgo. 


LOS PREMIOS NACIONALES DE TEATRO EN ESPANA 


Juan R. CasTeELLANO 
Duke University 


Las siguientes observaciones sobre la 
validez de los premios de teatro se le 
ocurren al que esto escribe al recordar la 
crisis que sufria (y aun sufre) el teatro 
espafiol durante su estancia de seis meses 
en Espafia. Porque la realidad es ésta: lo 
mejor que se ofrece hoy dia en la escena 
espafiola son obras prestadas, obras 
llegadas de fuera, que en la temporada de 
1954 fueron Crimen perfecto de Frederick 
Knott y Didlogo de carmelitas, adaptacién 
extranjera de J. Bernanos. 

El teatro va tan mal en Espafia que en 
Madrid se cierran o pasan al cine locales 
de larga tradicién dramdtica, y en 
provincias las compafifas que allf llegan se 
encuentran con el terrible problema de 
tener que suspender las funciones los 
sibados y domingos—los dias de mayor 
rendimiento—porque los propietarios pre- 
fieren reservarlos para ‘‘el cine.”’ 

Ahora bien 2a qué se debe la decadencia 
del teatro espafiol? 2A la indiferencia del 
ptblico, empresarios y actores, o a la 
falta de obras que exciten la imaginacién 
de ese ptiblico? Probablemente. a todos 
estos factores combinados. Primero con- 
viene advertir que el ptiblico de hoy va 
al teatro como va al cine, a ver un titulo, 
la obra “de moda,” la obra “excepcional”’ 
—excepcional por circunstancias, por 
curiosidad © por propaganda previa. 
Esto es exactamente lo que ha ocurrido 
en la actual temporada con La muralla de 
Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, que ha dado “el 
taquillazo del siglo,”’ sin que esto quiera 
decir que no haya habido otras obras tan 
buenas 0 mejores que no logran sostenerse 
en los carteles por falta de ptiblico, como 
les ha pasado a La ‘otra orilla, de José 
Lépez Rubio—una exquisita comedia de 
humor que desde la cincuenta representa- 
cién ya no daba dinero—y* a Irene o el 


tesoro, probablemente la obra més am- 
biciosa de Antonio Buero Vallejo. 

Esta curiosidad del ptiblico por ver 
sélo ciertas obras hay que atribuirla en 
parte a la influencia enorme que ejerce 
un periddico (el A.B.C.), el mas lefido 
por el hombre medio y la burguesia, que 
son los que sostienen el teatro. Es real- 
mente una especie de dictadura de la 
opinion teatral la que ejerce este diario 
madrileio, y de nada sirve que otros 
periddicos (Ya, por ejemplo) den un 
dictamen favorable por cuanto la gente 
ultra-conservadora o el pueblo no suelen 
ir al teatro. 

Establecido, pues, que el ptblico 
espahol va al teatro a ver solamente la 
obra “excepcional,” la “de moda,” la que 
“hay que ver,” cabe preguntarse zpor qué 
han de constituir “la excepcién” las de 
origen extranjero? En otras palabras, 
epor qué las obras mds atrevidas, por su 
libertad temdtica o de expresién, han de 
venir de fuera?! Esta es una de tantas 
paradojas de la vida espafiola, pues es 
indudable que hay en Espafia autores 
jévenes, algunos muy  prometedores, 
cuyas obras no obtienen los éxitos 
resonantes que alcanzan las importadas. 
El hecho de que La muralla, antes 
mencionada, haya sido aprobada por la 
censura no crea precedente, lo cual es 
otra paradoja. |Tremendo problema el 
que confrontan los autores espafioles al no 
saber nunca si las obras que escriben han 
de ser gratas o no a los miembros del 
Consejo Superior del Teatro! 

éY qué decir de las obras premiadas en 
los varios concursos anuales que se 
celebran? En primer lugar, la diferencia 
entre lo que un jurado, por muy solvente 
y honorable que sea, entiende como 
premiable y lo que se puede entender 
como representable es, a veces, sorpren- 
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dente. Casos ha habido en que las obras 
seleccionadas no fueron llevadas a las 
tablas precisamente por el atrevimiento 
de los temas o situaciones que el autor 
novel ha querido darles a fin de llamar la 
atencién y atraer sobre si una aureola de 
seudomartirio teatral.2 A lo sumo, lo 
que estas obras logran es una efimera 
representacién en algin teatro “de 
cimara,” de donde raras veces pasan al 
teatro “profesional.” En esta categoria 
se pueden colocar dos obras que suscitaron 
apasionadas polémicas entre los que las 
vieron en escena: Tres ventanas de Luis 
Delegado Benavente y Escuadra hasta la 
muerte de Alfonso Sastre, ambas repre- 
sentadas por T.P.U. (Teatro Popular 
Universitario). 

Por otro lado, en la mayorfa de los 
casos los Premios Nacionales que se 
otorgan regularmente (el de ‘““Comedias,” 
el “Calderén de la Barea,” el “Ciudad de 
Barcelona’”’) no llevan consigo la obliga- 
toriedad de estrenar la obra seleccionada, 
y por su parte las empresas no quieren 
aventurarse a un fracaso comercial con 
un autor que “nadie conoce.”’ Unicamente 
el premio “Lope de Vega’’ galardona al 
autor favorecido con la representacién a 
todo lujo de su obra por la Compafifa 
Oficial del Teatro Espafiol de Madrid. 
De este modo se han dado a conocer 
algunos autores que, sin esta oportunidad, 
acaso hubieran continuado en el anoni- 
mato. 

premio “Lope de Vega” fué estable- 
cido por el Exemo. Ayuntamiento de 
Madrid el 26 de marzo de 1932, con 
caricter anual y con una dotaciédn de 
10.000 pesetas (hoy elevada a 25.000). El 
premio tuvo brillantisima confirmacién en 
1933 (la primera vez que se did) con 
La sirena varada de Alejandro Casona. 
Aquel mismo afio recibié recomendacién 
especial El Héroe—tragedia clasicista de 
José Camén Aznar—que ni siquiera 
llegé a estrenarse. Por no presentarse 
nada mejor en 1934, se concedid el 
premio a dos saineteros populares, 
acreditados de mucho antes (Antonio 
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Asenjo y Angel Torres del Alamo), por 
su sainete Una tarde en la boca del asno o 
La boda de la Sole. Juan Dicenta, hijo 
del famoso autor de Juan José, fué el 
beneficiado en 1935 por su tragedia en 
verso Leonor de Aquitania, conocida de 
muy pocos. Después vino la guerra 
espafiola y una interrupcién de quince 
afios, hasta 1949 en que se concedié el 
premio a un autor totalmente descono- 
cido, Antonio Buero Vallejo, por su 
Historia de una escalera, con una recom- 
pensa especial de 5.000 pesetas a Como era 
en un principio, comedia de Jorge y José 
de la Cueva que se estrené al afio siguiente 
con ruidoso fracaso. La noche no se acaba 
(1950) de Faustino Gonzdlez Aller y 
Armando Ocano permanecié tres dias 
solamente en el cartel; Condenados 
(1951)—drama rural de José Sudrez 
Carrefio—alcanz6 un éxito discreto, no 
tanto como M urié hace quince afios (1952) 
de Antonio Giménez Arnau, muy cono- 
cido ya como novelista, diplomdtico y 
por su alto cargo en la Ordenacién 
Cinematogrdfica. Al éxito de este drama 
contribuyé6 también el ser una obra de 
circunstancias, un drama polftico. El 
iltimo “Lope de Vega’ de que tenemos 
noticia correspondié a una obra de pocos 
alcances, El hogar perdido, de Julio 
Trenas. 

Es facil ver, pues, que el “Lope de 
Vega,” el premio de teatro mas codiciado 
y de mds prestigio para los dramaturgos 
jévenes, no ha tenido gran resonancia ni 
ha revelado otros autores de mérito que a 
Alejandro Casona y a Buero Vallejo. 
Ambos comediégrafos fueron considera- 
dos, al darse a conocer, como “brotes 
nuevos y vigorosos”’ y como puntales muy 
necesarios al decafdo teatro espafiol, 
prefiado de monotonia y de representa- 
ciones rutinarias y estereotipadas. Por 
desgracia, el primero de estos autores ha 
vivido fuera de Espafia desde 1937 y 
sus obras apenas son conocidas en su 
pais; Buero Vallejo, por su parte, no 
puede desarrollar todo su talento—dque 
es mucho—por las dificultades que 
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encuentra todo autor que no escriba 
obras ‘‘a la medida’”’ ni haga concesiones o 
ande pafios calientes.”’ 

En conclusién: las obras premiadas 
anualmente, incluso las galardonadas con 
el “Lope de Vega,” recompensan econé- 
micamente a sus autores del esfuerzo en 
escribirlas, pero por lo general esos 
premios no son garantia de gran excelencia 
dramAtica.* 


NOTAS 


1 Las dos obras extranjeras mds discutidas en 
Espafia han sido quiz4s La muerte de un via- 
jante, de Arthur Miller, y La salvaje (‘‘La 
sauvage’) de Jean Anouilh. Otras obras de 
importacién extranjera fueron La alondra 
(L’Alouette), también de Anouilh; Trece a la 
mesa (Treize A table), de Mare-Gilbert Sauva- 
jon; La casa de la noche (La maison de la nuit), 
de Thierry Maulnier; y, traducidas del inglés, 
La ratonera (The Mousetrap), El cuarto de 
estar (The Living Room), Miss Mabel, la ya 
mencionada Crimen perfecto (Dial M for 
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Murder), Llama un inspector, etc. Otras 
muchas obras extranjeras, que es imposible 
mencionar aqui por lo numerosas, fueron 
representadas por los diferentes ‘“Teatron de 
Ensayo.” 

2? Véase mi nuevo comedidgrafo espanol: 
A. Buero Vallejo,’’ Hispania, xxxvui, 17-25. 
*Al lector curioso que desee investigar el 
mérito dramdtico de algunas de las obras 
premiadas en estos dltimos afios, se le reco- 
mienda la lectura de las siguientes: Premio 
“Ciudad de Barcelona’’: La cortesana (Claudio 
de la Torre), Monte perdido (Eduardo M, del 
Portillo); Premio ‘‘Nacional de Comedias,”’ 
antes ‘Jacinto Benavente’”’: El criminal de 
guerra (Joaquin Calvo-Sotelo), La venda en 
los ojos (José Lépez Rubio), Un diablo llamado 
Leopoldo (Manuel Ruiz Castillo); Premio 
“Calderén de la Barca’: Dias nuestros (Luis 
Delgado Benavente), Noche de San Miguel 
(Marfa Isubel Sudrez de Deza), El mal que no 
quiero (Pablo Martin Zaro), /Qué salvaje! 
(Remedios Oras); Premio ‘‘Ateneo de Ma- 
drid”’: Una ventana sobre el mar (José Castro 
Arines); Premio “Augustin Pujol’: El condor 
sin alas (Ignacio Luca de Tena). 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
OF ECUADOR 


Kesse. ScHwartz 
University of Vermont 


From 1918 on, a series of disasters 
affected the cacao crops from which 
Ecuador's revenue was largely derived. 
Economic distress furthered political 
agitation and on July 9, 1925, army 
officers led a socialist revolution which 
the young novelists visualized as a 
promise of a better future for their 
traditionalist country. However, workers 
in the city and on the large estates con- 
tinued to exist under intolerable con- 
ditions without adequate food, shelter or 
medical care, the political boss supported 
the rich landowners, and the government, 
in the name of greater production, en- 
couraged the landowners to produce by 
whatever means. 

The contrasts between wealth and 
poverty were black enough, but the 
authors, reacting violently to the extreme 
conservatism of their country, sought to 
improve upon the facts and offered 
revolution as an answer. Almost all the 
Eeuadorian novelists were communists 
or socialists seeking to do away with the 
quasi-feudal system of their country, and 
inspired by La Reforma Unwersitaria,' 
they issued manifestoes calling upon the 
students to take part in the revolution in 
order to realize a platform of social 
betterment. 

The young novelists admired Manuel 
Gonzdlez Prada as an anti-Catholic 
defender of the Indian, saw a reflection of 
Ecuadorian exploitation in José Eustasio 
Rivera’s work, and were impressed by 
Alcides Arguedas and Mariano Azuela 
for their treatment of the Indian and 
revolt. José Vasconcelos stimulated the 
new novelists when he visited Ecuador 
in 1929, and one of them, Alfredo Pareja 
y Diez Canseco, claimed: “Habia ejercido 


en mi corazén de 18 afios una influencia 
definitiva.’” But of all Spanish American 
influences, that of José Carlos Maridtegui 
was the most important. His literary 
journal Amauta, started in 1926, which 
dealt also with the redemption of the 
Indian, influenced contemporary Ecua- 
dorian reviews like Savia and América, 
and his Siete ensayos de interpretacién de 
la realidad peruana, 1928, which insisted 
on the Indian’s need for socialism, left a 
lasting impression on the Ecuadorian 
novelists who considered him, as Benjamin 
Carrién says: “Dentro de nuestra genera- 
cién, el hombre apasionado y fuerte.’ 
The young Ecuadorian writers ac- 
cepted ideas from heterogeneous sources, 
many of them from older literary periods. 
Frank Norris’ Octopus contains scenes 
almost duplicated in the work of Adalberto 
Ortiz and Joaquin Gallegos Lara, and 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle also proved 
influential. The Ecuadorians interpreted 
the works of Dostoevski, Andreyev, and 
Gorki in the light of their own needs, 
seeing in Dostoevski, for example, an 
enemy of capitalism and a defender of 
the poor. Andreyev’s Sashka Jigouleff, 
from which Pedro Jorge Vera quotes and 
obtains the title for his Los animales 
puros, was read avidly in Ecuador and 
touched the young writers deeply. Gorki’s 
Mother, about a woman who awakens 
and goes from dumb submission to 
socialist idealism, reflects the symbolism 
loved so dearly by the Ecuadorians. 
Emile Zola and Henri Barbusse also 
excited interest, the former because his 
scenes of class struggle and pictures of 
sexual lusts appealed to the Ecuadorians 
who were attempting to bring about a 
rebirth of Naturalism, the latter because 
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of his exhortations to fight for a better 
society. Enrique Terdn calls Barbusse, 
“el mds grande de los escritores de la 
vanguardia revolucionaria mundial... 
vuelve a sentir y escuchar la sensibilidad 
que se conmovié antes; profundizando 
hoy la veneracién que tuvimos para el 
maestro.’”* 

The new polemical attitude first ap- 
peared in Ecuadorian poetry. The modern- 
ists, Arturo Borja, melancholy poet of 
delicate tones, and Medardo Angel Silva, 
a morbid copy of the pathetic and 
musical French symbolist, Albert Samain, 
gave way to a new school headed by 
Jorge Carrera Andrade and Gonzalo 
Escudero, who created poetry as an 
expression of their feelings about society. 
Ecuadorian anthologies published 
tween 1920 and 1925 show selections from 
both schools, but it was evident that 
primitive and indigenous elements and 
social revolution were replacing the 
artificial worlds of Greek gods. 

The literary journals followed the 
poets in a declaration of war against the 


old art. Many of these fugitive reviews 
had familiar titles: Claridad, Germinal, 
and La Vanguardia. América, the best 
known review, .was founded August 10, 
1925, just one month after the socialist 


revolution, and almost all the con- 
temporary novelists were contributors. 
Other novelists directed publications: 
Demetrio Aguilera Malta, /deal; Alfredo 
Pareja y Diez Canseco, Voluntad; and 
Gerardo Gallegos, Savia. 

The contemporary Ecuadorian novel 
is the final historical development of an 
attempt to fuse local and European 
influences, or as Luis Alberto SAénchez 
phrased it: “Anhelo de crear literaria- 
mente en el ambiente feudal de la sierra 
ecuatoriana las mismas realidades que en 
los medios industriales de Europa.’ All 
the Ecuadorian novels emphasize a 
definite European political ideology, 
although the novelists offer individual 
solutions for the problems they present. 
They insist that abnormality must be 
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considered a vital and significant factor in 
the new novel, and all of them include 
sexual aberrations, multiplying instances 
and accumulating naturalistic detail. One 
sees a deliberate and consistent attempt 
to combine what the novelists termed 
Freudianism with Marxian struggle, and 
many of the novelists sought to link 
psychoanalysis to acts of depravity. The 
tendency to extremes grew because of 
the vehement opposition of the conserv- 
ative elements in Ecuador, and the 
writers attacked the sexual taboos of the 
bourgeoisie as part of their revolt. The 
writers emphasize descriptions of the 
customs and habits of the different regions 
and races, marriages, wakes, fiestas, local 
superstitions, and natural setting in an 
attempt to give the essence of the local 
scene. 

In addition to naturalism and regional- 
ism, a symbolism often overdone and a 
violation of theme is forced upon the 
reader. Most often this takes the form 
of a final vision or moral into which is 
injected a false note of courage. The 
solutions presented are incompatible with 
the material, for the scenes are negative 
and pessimistic and the conclusions 
affirmative and optimistic. In Jorge 
Ieaza’s Cholos, 1938, Guageho and his 
half brothers, symbolically united, go off 
into the sunrise to seek a new future for 
Ecuador; in Huairapamusheas, 1948, the 
cholos use their telluric symbol as a 
Jacob’s Ladder to a higher social class. 
Joaquin Gallegos Lara’s masses in Cruces 
sobre el agua, 1946, float crosses on rafts 
over the graves of the victims of govern- 
ment brutality. In almost every novel 
there is a speech at the end about the 
hope for the future: Francisco in Icaza’s 
En las calles, 1935, Serafin in his Media 
vida deslumbrados, 1942, Balén in Pareja 
y Diez Canseco’s Hechos y hazafias de 
Don Balin de Baba, 1939, and many 
more, Autocthonous symbols are used in 
an odd combination with European 
ideology. In José de la Cuadra’s Los 
Sangurimas, 1934, the matapalo, in 
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Aguilera Malta’s Don Goyo, 1933, the 
manglar and in Huairapamusheas, the 
yatunyura trees are thus used. The 
matapalo digs its roots deep into Ecua- 
dorian soil as does the Montuvian; the 
manglar should be preserved and pos- 
sessed by the cholos and not by the 
foreigner; the yatunyura reflects the 
Indian soul. Although many of these 
sytnbols are without subtlety, the authors 
feel they must be included, and although 
they cannot avoid describing situations 
as they exist futile and hopeless, they are 
aware of the need to discover some hope 
and are forced to invent the artificial 
solution. 

The novelists’ exposition is often 
short, choppy, and simple in an attempt 
to reflect the new sensibility. By stripping 
their prose of nonessentials they seek to 
maintain the shock status they desire 
through stylistic as well as thematic 
changes. “Vino de improviso. Como un 
aguacero en dia de sol. Comfa cerezas 
jugosas bajo un drbol. Estaba echado 
cerca de la orilla.”* They cram a long 
series of episodes and incidents into the 
confines of one story to allow them freer 
range in discussing several problems, and 
in their novels they use several subplots or 
series of short stories about a central 
theme. Together with simplicity of 
prose they seek a complication of episodes 
which overloads the superstructure of 
the novels or splits them into several 
short stories. Aside from the ideological 
motives, the authors feel more at ease 
when attempting that form. As Mariano 
Latorre says: “En la téenica del cuento, 
los actuales escritores del Ecuador son 
artistas acabados. Les tocé nacer, sin 
duda, cuando la novela corta no tenfa ya 
secretos en la historia literaria.’”’ 

The language of the contemporary 
novel is full of colloquial forms, many of 
which occur in the popular Spanish 
spoken everywhere. Along with the 
universal popular speech, constructions 
and words peculiarly Ecuadorian or 
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derived from Quichua emerge to give the 
language a distinctive flavor. Some 
critics have objected to what they feel 
are stylistic and grammatical exaggera- 
tions. “Estos autores desconocen las 
leyes sintActicas del idioma, se burlan de 
la puntuacién, y en general escriben un 
castellano tan abigarrado y extraflo que 
seria un verdadero martirio para los 
académicos de la lengua si los académicos 
se preocuparan de la literatura hispano- 
americana.’”* Upon examining these works 
carefully one finds some disregard of 
grammatical decency, but the authors 
seck to maintain unity between the form 
and concept of their work and use the 
vulgar and ungrammatical in specific 
situations to produce a colorful whole. 
The language used in description or 
narrative has almost none of the cor- 
rupted Spanish or Quichua vocabulary, 
which occur consistently only in dialogue. 

Although the principal authors of 
mountain and coastal regions are united 
in a general political and social philosophy, 
each major author emphasizes certain 
aspects of the contemporary scene. José 
de la Cuadra concentrates on the deep 
passions of a primitive people, attacks the 
sexual taboos of the Ecuadorian middle 
class and forms his plots in terms of the 
contemporary interpretations of abnormal 
psychology and psychoanalysis. Since his 
experience had been in criminal law, he 
portrayed rape, murder, and violence of 
all kinds and analyzed criminal psychology 
with uncanny subtlety. His irony and 
humor help relieve the drabness of the 
morbid and repellent in his descriptions of 
psycho-sexual phenomena. Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta’s objective depiction of 
the sordid in Ecuadorian life does not 
prevent the inclusion of scenes of in- 
hibited human grandeur, and he gives 
lyric expression to the elements which 
make up his native Guayaquil in an 
attempt to put the reprehensible in 
Ecuadorian society in its proper rela- 
tionship to the whole pattern of Ecua- 
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dorian and foreign society. While Cuadra’s 
emphasis lies primarily on primitive sex, 
Aguilera Malta has a few appalling 
pictures of promiscuity, but he emphasizes 
more the relationship of primitive man to 
nature. He thus retrogresses to a period 
in the development of the Latin American 
novel where the symbolic struggle against 
nature was the characteristic theme (La 
Vordgine, Canaima, and others). Pareja 
avoids the narrow selection of sub- 
stantiating material used by some Ecua- 
dorian novelists to imply that sexual 
perversion is a national pastime. He 
portrays national defects, but he does 
not accept them as the whole truth. In 
dealing with sorrow and disaster, the 
pathetic, disgusting, and grotesque, he 
also insists on the noble and heroic. 
Jorge lIeaza, in considering the mass 
problem, has often created characters 
incidental to the novel, serving to illus- 
trate the social aspects of the theme of 
the moment. Since most of his Indian 
characters merely repeat the same indi- 
vidual from novel to novel, Icaza finds 


himself in the odd position of objecting 
to the dis-individualizing actions of the 
exploiters while insisting on the anonymity 
of the Indian. His use of horror to awaken 
sympathy fails, for the pain seems to be 


inflicted on mechanical rather than 
human beings. If Icaza’s Indians are the 
brutes he seems to think they are, little 
purpose would be served in having a 
social revolution to obtain their redemp- 
tion. The hopeless situation described 
throughout most of his works seems more 
convincing than the facile solution in 
the last few pages of his novels. Icaza, in 
painting the blackest reality and the 
whitest hope, is the most unrealistic of all 
the writers. Enrique Gil Gilbert, in 
addition to his masterful physical deserip- 
tions, offers an ethical message, but he 
does not thrust his problem at the reader. 
In his devotion to a cause he indulges in a 
passionate search for a way to improve 
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the fate of the Ecuadorian peasants. A 
warm and human writer, he seems to say 
that beneath the squalor and misery, the 
coarseness and cruelty of Ecuadorian life, 
there exists the beautiful and good. 

The contemporary novelists have cam- 
paigned in the hope of redeeming the 
Indian, Negro, and other downtrodden 
elements from an old slavery. In their 
emphasis on the social problems they 
form a part of a general Ecuadorian 
movement in art, sculpture, and litera- 
ture, and they have absorbed a con- 
flicting mass of foreign influences in an 
attempt to bring a foreign culture into 
the Ecuadorian tradition, and especially 
to graft European socialism on that 
tradition. Each writer has slightly 
different definition of socialism and uses 
the word to cover all sorts of the vague 
and indefinite schemes to improve or 
revolutionize society. In their hatred 
for the men who rule they too often 
show us the oppressors as completely evil 
and the oppressed as completely good, 
Within this stereotyped system, col- 
lectively, the characters live. Taken as a 
whole the school is fundamentally homo- 
geneous in the description of cruder 
experiences as it has attempted to trans- 
late the Ecuadorian environment into 
the raw material for fiction. Published 
in very limited editions in Ecuador, where 
the cultural level of the masses is such 
that the demand for theoretical, socialistic 
literature is almost nonexistent, the 
novels have been more eagerly read in 
other countries. The novel as an instru- 
ment for remedying the social ills has 
proved somewhat ineffective, and the 
ideal of the common man capturing con- 
trol of his own destiny and abolishing 
servitude and cruelty is remote from ful- 
fillment in Ecuador, but the novelists 
have continued to oppose strenuously 
the forces disrupting Ecuador and in the 
process have published some excellent 
novels. 
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NOTES 


'In 1918 in Cérdova, Argentina, a student 
convention published a manifesto concerning 
democratization of teaching and representa- 
tion of students. Gabriel del Mazo, Estudian- 
tes y gobierno universitario (Buenos Aires, 


1941), p. 135, calls the students ‘‘generacién 
que fué avanzada de un movimiento general 
continental,”’ and Argentine educator Juan B. 
Tern, Al servicio de la novisima generacién de 
la América espatiola (Buenos Aires, 1931), p. 
25, calle it: “el grito que lanza la revolucién 
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social a las puertas de la universidad de paso 
a su heroico destino.’’ 

* La casa de los locos (Guayaquil, 1929), p. 59. 
* Mapa de América (Madrid, 1930), p. 222. 

* Mensaje de la Biblioteca Nacional del Ecuador, 
m1 (1936), 33. 

* América, novela 
1940), p. 30. 

* Aguilera Malta, Don Goyo (Madrid, 1933), 
p. 32. 

7 Atenea, xxxit (1935), 135. 

* Arturo Torres-Rioseco, ‘‘La novela de tema 
indigena en el Eeuador,’”’ Publications in 
Modern Philology, xx1 (1939), 233. 
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MAKING “NATIVES” OF OUR LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Witurs Knapp Jones 


Miami University 


Much of the teaching of foreign languages 
is a waste of students’ time and taxpayers’ 
money, according to an article by the novelist 
Emily Kimbrough, in the Dec. 1954 issue of 
New York State Education.* She tells the sad 
tale of her twin daughters and the son of a 
friend, all college students testing their French 
during a visit to Paris. Wanting a cork for a 
bottle of Vichy water, the best that one of the 
girls could do was a request to the waiter for 
“un chapeau pour une bouteille.”’ “Fourteen 
years of French went into the making of that 
sentence,’ declares her disappointed mother. 

The boy in the party, a product of an 
Eastern university, could not discuss with 
the bus driver, accustomed to the vagaries of 
American tourist French, where to get off. 
Their classroom instruction had taught all 
three to translate rapidly and correctly into 
English, but their French was so badly pro- 
nounced that Parisians could not understand 
it. 

Time was when a student’s ability to under- 
stand a foreign language and be understood 
was not the chief aim. Languages were studied 
for their snob value, by rich people who 
counted on traveling some day to the country 
where the language was spoken, there to per- 
fect themselves, or by those who foregathered 
to discuss in English the foreign novels they 
had paisfully translated. 

Today the students’ chances to use it are 
far greater. Stay-at-homes can hear a babel of 
foreign languages from radio or TV, and run 
into visitors from abroad whose homesickness 
will disappear at a few words of greeting in 
their own tongue. Language students at the 
University of Connecticut receive a mimeo- 
graph sheet, Aeep your Spanish Alive and 
Growing, listing many opportunities for 
Spanish. The army, too, sends any number 
of quite ordinary people among Central Amer- 
icans whose only English phrases are “choom 
gum,” and “gimme cigaret.”’ Industry ships 

*A paper read at The Kentucky Foreign 


Language Conference, Lexington, April 30, 
1955 


Industrial Education majors to Latin America 
for construction jobs. 

Of course, as a recent number of PMLA 
declares, “You don’t have to worry about 
speaking foreign languages abroad. There's 
always some one who talks English.” But 
that consolation applies only to those who in- 
tend to limit their travel to big cities and high 
priced hotels. It assumes that the traveler will 
be satisfied to see the spots he knows already 
from photographs and will have no interest in 
attending theatres, listening to radio, reading 
newspapers, or understanding signs and direc- 
tions. “Don’t worry about languages while 
traveling abroad,” the article concludes sar- 
castically. “Language is necessary only for 
understanding human beings.” 

I had not intended to mention the trans- 
lation method at all, thinking it had long ago 
been abandoned. But the article by Miss 
Kimbrough, though obviously exaggerated 
for humor, set me wondering. | asked nearly 
a hundred Miami students who began lan- 
guage study in high schools how many had 
been in classes where translation from Spanish 
into English was the usual procedure. Just 
half of them raised their hands, 

Then I remembered the experience of my 
own daughter, who attended a college on the 
Pacific Coast with a high reputation for 
scholarship. Two years of language study were 
required for all who could not pass a language 
examination. My daughter had spent a year 
in a school in Ecuador where all instruction 
was given in Spanish. Dating a boy of 
Guayaquil who knew no English, she had 
been able to refuse his proposal of marriage 
yet keep him as a« friend. And that requires a 
fine command of language! Yet she failed the 
examination. She was given a page of Dofia 
Barbara full of jungle vocabulary and when 
she could not put it into the flawless English 
of the published translation, they said she did 
not know Spanish and must study it. 

So, apparently, there are still some teachers 
for whom « knowledge of Spanish means the 
ability to translate laboriously back and forth. 
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That is hardly the language preparation 
needed for us in the United States with our 
position of world leadership. If we are to have 
willing followers and collaborators in our 
efforts to create a settled, peaceful world, we 
must be able to communicate our dreams to 
others as well as listen to their suggestions and 
objections, and enter into their lives and cul- 
tures. To make ourselves understood, we must 
understand, too. Before we can wage war on 
intolerance, which is fear of the unknown, we 
must be able to talk with the rest of the world, 
catching the overtones of their words, under- 
standing something of their philosophy and 
customs and the culture that has grown up 
around them; in short, we must become like 
natives. How can this be done? 

I know all the objections of the defeatists. 
Teachers are not given enough time. Two 
years of instruction actually means about 
thirty-eight weeks of three or four periods of 
fifty minutes each, a total of 240 hours ex- 
posure to Spanish, or about three weeks of 
twelve-hour days. How much English did we 
as children acquire in that short time? 

And we also have to contend with students 
who lack ambition. Many take languages as a 
necessary evil of the curriculum, when they 
would prefer some “practical” subject that 
would fit them to make money. Maty fear 
and resent language instruction, especially if 
they have had earlier unpleasant experiences 
in language classes. 

And the academic life introduces so many 
other claimants for their free hours, including 
social affairs and extra-curricular activities. 
Present, too, in many students is a general 
dislike of anything that requires drudgery and 
hard mental effort. And there is, unfortu- 
nately, no easy way of learning foreign 
languages. 

The quality of instruction must also be 
considered. Many high-school teachers, es- 
pecially the girls who are largely responsible 
for the foreign-language teaching, are putting 
in time between graduation and marriage. 
They cannot bring their students a feeling for 
foreign lands because they have never visited 
them. They can only repeat, second-hand, 
what they remember from their own language 
classes. No wonder they simplify their task by 
stressing rules of grammar and translation, 
which they can prepare ahead and avoid em- 
barrassing questions from their classes. Some 
of them are pushed into language teaching 
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because the older teachers have squatters’ 
rights on the other courses and the certificates 
of the new-comers mention class credit in 
modern-language courses. Even though they 
are conscientious and would like to perfect 
themselves in the language, they have a full 
schedule of subjects, all requiring preparation, 
besides demands to coach plays or athletic 
teams or participate in PTA activities. 

Would the answer be native Spaniards for 
teachers? No one can criticize foreigners as 
language teachers. Some of the best language 
instructors in the U. 8. today are Spaniards 
and Spanish Americans—but for beginners 
there are probably more poor “native’’ 
teachers than good ones. Many do not ap- 
preciate the problems of their students and 
so have little patience with them. 

They learned irregular verbs without con- 
scious effort, as their students know ‘‘do, did, 
done,” and they cannot see why the American 
students get them wrong. They were born 
knowing the subjunctive and think it stub- 
bornness that keeps a subjunctive-less Hng- 
lish-speaking student from getting a feeling 
for it. And the proper preposition, and ser- 
estar and the other traps are not traps for a 
foreign teacher, because he cannot remember 
any difficulties he had in learning them. 
Until the native teacher has been teaching 
beginners for a long time, he will not recog- 
nize the differences in point of view, and won’t 
see the need to explain, for instance, why a 
Spaniard says Ya voy when we say I’m coming. 

And an idiom is an idiom only when it is 
looked at by someone with a non-native point 
of view. A native Spaniard would be the first 
to acknowledge the difficulties of an idiomatic 
English sentence like: “I bet you couldn’t put 
up with the food they put up in the hotel where 
I put up.” But he fails to see difficulties an 
American faces with Spanish idioms that are 
so logical to him. 

And finally, he expects a student to acquire 
quickly the correct pronunciation and intona- 
tion of the language he is teaching, though his 
own English is sometimes so broken and ac- 
cented that he can hardly be understood. No, 
native teachers are not the complete answer 
to the problem of turning our language stu- 
dents into natives. 

What, then, is the solution? The ability of 
each teacher to answer that question in his 
classroom will distinguish the successful 
teachers from the poor ones. 


Certainly stressing grammar is not suffi- 
cient. The minimum amount of grammar 
necessary to avoid mistakes in simple sen- 
tences ought to be enough for the first year. 
This does not mean, however, postponing the 
subjunctive, for that mood is hardly less com- 
mon than the indicative. 

Unfortunately there is a disagreement as 
to how much is “a minimum.” I tried once 
to write a grammar with about fifteen lessons, 
stressing what I considered enough for the 
student to use at the start. The publisher had 
it criticized by several readers. In order to 
incorporate all the rules and exceptions that 
the consultants believed necessary, I had to 
double the contents. 

But whatever the amount, it is to be as- 
similated into the unconscious and forgotten, 
as in English. We talk correct English because 
it sounds right. When a youngster says 
“ain’t,” mother corrects it to “isn’t,” without 
a grammatical discussion of the confusion 
with Old English “am n’t.” Isn’t that a clue 
for a teacher who wante to turn out “natives?” 

After that, encouragement and attempts 
to give interest to language learning make for 
progress. It might be worth while to stress 
the “exotic,” gay seforitas, catchy music, 
castles in Spain, the legendary and the color- 
ful. But this has a certain danger. Students 
who are lured to study Spanish because of its 
romantic side are likely to be disillusioned by 
discovery of its drudgery. 

One romantic American girl complained: 
“Isn’t it a shame that there is nothing exotic 
in the United States!’ Perhaps she is right in 
the basic sense of the word: “something of 
foreign origin not yet acclimated.” The lure 
of America to those of other lands who dream 
of coming here is often not the characteristic 
that causes us “native Americans” to appreci- 
ate our country. Language teachers can hope 
that as their students become “natives’’ of 
the other lands whose language they are study- 
ing, they, too, will slough off the fanciful and 
exotic approach and will appreciate the real 
values. 

One is not a native till he can think in his 
language. With the help of memorized pas- 
sages, a student can start learning to think, 
with less likelihood of being handicapped by 
technical difficulties. I still remember a para- 
graph I learned in my college class that began: 
“Un amigo mfo, el sefior A, tiene la intencién 
de partir para Europa la semana que viene.” 
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I never had trouble after that with the em- 
phatic possessive pronoun, the article with 
given titles, infinitives after prepositions, and 
a lot of other useful phrases. 

Before my daughter was two years old, I 
took her one evening to the window and 
pointed to the full moon. I asked: “:Qué ves, 
Anita?” Gradually she learned to reply: “Veo 
la luna bonita.” We played at this game for a 
year or so and then forgot it. Fifteen years 
later, in Ecuador, I asked her suddenly one 
night as we stood on our balcony watching 
the moon rise over the Guayas River: “:Qué 
ves, Anita?’’ Back came the reply instantly: 
“Veo la luna bonita.”” Do you think she had 
to translate my question into English, figure 
out the reply in English, and then put it into 
Spanish? Of course not! Her thought processes 
were all Spanish. 

Some may claim this is not thinking in 
Spanish. They may term it “conditioned re- 
sponse,” or something else. Of course it is not 
the sort of thinking that solves problems. But 
Anita’s thought processes were not influenced 
by English. The memorized phrases may come 
back unchanged, parrot-like, but that is the 
way we speak our language. When we are 
greeted with a “How do you do?” our reply 
is: “Fine! How are you?” with no pause for a 
consideration of our physical symptoms, And 
the more Spanish phrases we memorize, the 
more fluent we can become in Spanish without 
needing to leap back and forth between Eng- 
lish and Spanish. All this represents one step 
in “going native.” And incidentally, students 
should be told that they will begin improving 
in their handling of Spanish when they stop 
considering the language as a kind of jigsaw 
puzzle, that demands the juggling of individ- 
ual words, and begin to look at it as a succes- 
sion of phrases, many of which can be memo- 
rized. 

Other steps can precede or accompany it 
to hasten that time when a student can actu- 
ally say something in Spanish independently 
of English. For instance, he can link objects 
to Spanish, or Spanish to gestures. I remember 
one Spanish student who gestured the mean- 
ing of levantar when he could not recall its 
English equivalent. 

One introduction to this ability could be 
the use of questions and answers of increasing 
difficulty. At first, the teacher can provide 
the entire vocabulary and show how the last 
words of a question often begin the reply: 
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“2 Es feo el hombre?” and the reply can be: 
“El hombre es feo.” 

The student can learn to make simple 
changes: “21s feo su hermano?” and the an- 
swer: ‘‘Mi hermano es feo,” or “No, sefior, 
mi hermano no es feo.”” The next step might 
demand verb changes: “;Ns Vd. feo?” “No, 
sefior, no soy feo.” 

Let me mention briefly other possible stim- 
ulants to thinking in Spanish. Even though 
many are familiar to you, a few may be new 
or may inspire you to think of others. 

A background that gives the illusion of a 
Spanish-speaking country can help the student 
forget he is an American. That is the motive 
for teaching Spanish in rooms decorated with 
maps, pictures, and signs. They can be ob- 
tained from tourist agencies, cut from maga- 
zines or calendars, or made by the students. 
Most of us recall vocabulary picked up from 
signs abroad. Many packaged goods sold in 
this country have labels partly in Spanish. 
Bilingual! directions on Kodak films or canned 
foods or shoe polish can decorate the bulletin 
board or classroom shelves. 

Most towns, no matter how small, have 
someone who traveled abroad and has souve- 
nirs that he will lend for display. 

Songs can be sung in Spanish. Certainly by 
Christmas the first-year students will have 
enough vocabulary to understand and sing the 
mimeographed translations of practically all 
the popular Christmas carols in English and 
a few from Spanish America that we give our 
students to use in class and which they take 
back home at vacation as proof of accomplish- 
ment 

Some teachers devote class time to simple 
games to make students use the language 
without translating. We play games in con- 
versation classes. We save for the Spanish 
Clubs the fiestas, dances, and sampling of 
Spanish American foods, but other teachers 
incorporate them into the class programs, 
feeling that this practice has a legitimate 
place in making students realize that Spanish 
is a living thing, 

Knowledge of the customs of foreign lands 
comes from selecting textbooks that present 
interestingly the life of the people who use 
Spanish. I know teachers who begin the class 
period by brief talks in simple Spanish about 
some object, picture, or person, Others require 
brief oral or written reports from students 
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about the Spanish language or the countries 
where it is spoken. 

Since I felt that students would remember 
better than I how they learned to think in 
Spanish, I asked for suggestions. Here are 


‘a few: 


1. Start the first day to accumulate useful 
phrases: Haga el favor, en la escuela, el lunes, 
etc. The more of these common phrases one 
knows, the longer time he has to think about 
the less-used phrases necessary in the sentence 
he is forming. 

2. Acquire category words, vocabulary con- 
nected with the classroom, the store, the 
hotel, ete. 

3. Read an occasional “easy” book to build 
up confidence. 

4. Have dictation exercises for accuracy 
and understanding. 

5. Don’t slow up in speed. The chief diffi- 
culty in understanding “natives” is their 
speed. A foreign language sounds fast, though 
actually much English is more rapid than the 
Spanish of many foreigners. Practice at nor- 
mal speeds makes other people’s Spanish com- 
prehensible. 

6. Work on intonation and pitch. Spanish 
vowels are shorter and consonants longer than 
those in English. Listen to broadcasts and 
records and make your Spanish sound like 
that. Records don’t supplant teachers but 
they can extend one’s contact with Spanish. 

7. Let students make many brief talks in 
class. Though jokes may be used, foreign 
humor is hard to understand, and anecdotes 
or news items are better. 

&. Keep criticisms of error till the conclu- 
sion of the talk so as not to wreck the train 
of thoughts. Ask students to make the cor- 
rections. 

9. Write poems and serial stories in Span- 
ish with each member of the class contributing 
a chapter. 

10. Don’t put aside Spanish on leaving the 
classroom. During the day, use Spanish verbs 
to describe your actions. Think of the Spanish 
names of objects, and adjectives of color, size, 
and description for what you see. Tell your- 
self how to get to places. “I let my mind 
wander in Spanish,’ one student said. 

11. You don’t have to wait till you know 
Spanish perfectly before trying to talk it. Do 
the best you can, and don’t drop back into 
English when the going gets hard. A perfee- 
tionist who won’t utter a sentence till he 
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thinks it entirely correct will never talk Span- 
ish fluently. We learn a foreign language by 
slaughtering it, as we destroy animals and 
flowers in the laboratory to learn zoology and 
botany. Maybe your verbs and subjects won't 
agree at first, or nouns and adjectives, but 
talk anyway, and after you get some facility, 
give more attention to agreement, because a 
student wants to talk like a well-educated 
native and not an ungrammatical,one, and no 
amount of practice in talking bad Spanish will 
result in good Spanish without constant care. 

Students who have mastered Spanish agree 
that language mastery advances by unex- 
pected steps upward rather than by a steady 
upward progress. After going weeks on end 
on a dead level, they suddenly awake one 
morning “knowing Spanish.” And then it may 
be another long, discouraging period be- 
fore the next upward jump. But many have 
made it. 

I talked to a student who had been away 
from Spanish for ten years and asked him 
for comments about the way he had been 
taught it. Here is the conclusion of his letter: 

“You want comments on what I got out of 
Spanish study. The first memory that comes 
to my mind was the thermos bottles of mate 
we drank in class while the phonograph re- 
galed us with lively Latin American tunes; 
and then of the students, first shyly then 
lustily singing the praise of Dirty Face: 
“Cara sucia, has venido con la cara sin lavar.”’ 
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And the Spanish Club with its members tim- 
idly making up their minds to try to converse 
in Spanish. 

“T think, too, of the serial novel whose 
opening chapter I was privileged to write 
during my second year. It concerned the trib- 
ulations of a certain Ambassador from Ande- 
ana on a visit to the Adirondacks, How I 
grieved when my classmates in subsequent 
chapters murdered most of my beautiful char- 
acters. But it was a thrill. My first fiction, 
and I had known enough Spanish to write it. 
If we had only had a little instruetion on the 
tango and the rumba, that would have put the 
finishing touches on making natives of the 
students who were willing to study enough. 

“Two years was a very short time, and a 
lot of what [ learned has faded after a lapse 
of nearly ten years, particularly in the matter 
of vocabulary, but what I told you the other 
evening is true. I recently read the first chap- 
ter of Desierto de piedra with a fair degree of 
understanding. Perhaps there will come an- 
other chance to put my Spanish to use, as I 
did one day in Washington when I was work- 
ing on a committee. The Chairman had re- 
ceived a letter from a politician in Argentina 
and I managed with considerable success to 
tell him what it said, and certainly got a big 
kick in the process. Maybe I’m not a native 
Latin American yet, but I certainly appreciate 
what was done in my Spanish classes along a 
practical line to give me a step in the right 
direction.” 


TAPE RECORDING TECHNIQUES FOR LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


Epin BRENES 
and 
Georee 


Purdue University 


Together with an increase in the enrollment 
in modern language courses in colleges and 
universities across the country, a greater stress 
has been placed in the use of audio-visual 
aids and techniques in language teaching, 
with a consequent increase in the number of 
language laboratories in operation. 

The heart of the language laboratory is the 
magnetic tape recorder, and the key to a suc- 
cessful operation of the recorder as a teaching 
instrument is a tape well made, one which 
carries an impact to the student, which keeps 


him doing something during the laboratory 
period, and one which is eclectic in its choice 
of material, 

There are, no doubt, countless ways in 
which a tape may be made and used in lan- 
guage teaching. Here at Purdue—-where the 
language laboratories have been in operation 
for four years--we have experimented with 
various techniques, some of which we have 
discarded because we consider them Jess effee- 
tive than the ones which we continue to use. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that flexi- 
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bility in techniques and the spirit of experi- 
mentation are all-important to the successful 
use of language laboratories. Some of the im- 
portant factors which must be kept in mind 
to produce an acceptable tape are: length, 
timing, voice, repetition, and, paradoxically, 
variety in the repetition. 

Before we mention the types of exercises or 
what goes on the tape itself, let us consider 
the above factors individually. First, the 
length of the tape must be determined. For 
our purpose, a tape of about 20 minutes has 
proved to be ideal. The laboratory session is 
50 minutes in length; a tape 20 minutes long 
gives the student time to make his recording 
of the master and then replay it, either in 
part or in its entirety, for the drill which is 
so important. This length can be varied so 
long as it allows time for one or more replays 
of the exercises during the session. 

Secondly, timing. By timing we mean the 
length of time provided for the student to 
repeat what has been said or to write the re- 
quired responses. If this pause is too long the 
tape drags and the student will lose the train 
of thought; if it is too short he will soon be- 
come disgusted or discouraged with the impos- 
sibility of carrying out the directions. The 
proper length of the pauses can best be ob- 
tained by practice, by having a colleague or a 
student work along with the maker of the 
tape and actually try to make the repetitions. 
It will soon become second nature to time the 
pauses correctly, 

In the third place, the voice, which has 
often been englected in discussions of tape 
preparation. We have found, however, that it 
cannot be left out of consideration. A certain 
amount of controlled enthusiasm on the part 
of the recorder cannot fail to have a good 
effect on the listener. Personality will show up 
on the tape. Thin, high voices can be compen- 
sated for somewhat by judicious use of volume 
and tone controls during the recording. We 
have also found that providing a variety of 
voices within a particular tape gives more 
interest to the exercises. This can be done in 
smaller schools by using texts and records 
prepared commercially or by making use of 
foreign students on the campus. In connec- 
tion with the voice, it should be noted that 
care must be exercised in recording by the use 
of adequate volume so that little distortion 
or background noise is heard when the record- 
ing is played back. 
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Lastly, but certainly not the least import- 
tant, is the factor of repetition of words, 
phrases, and other types of exercises in the 
tape. In our experience we have found that 
repetition of one type of exercise should be for 
not longer than five minutes. Variation of the 
exercise techniques at least every five minutes 
during the course of the tape makes for a 
more interesting tape. It will also make the 
tape easier to control in the case of a desired 
interruption—a technique which should be 
discreetly used-—-and it will make easier the 
spacing of the types of written exercises to 
be corrected by the student or instructor. 

It should be noted that one of the values 
of the use of tape recordings is the fact that 
any challenging exercise may be repeated 
again and again by the individual student in 
his own booth recorder, if he so desires. This 
is one reason why our average tape will run 
about twenty minutes and will contain be- 
tween four and seven changes in the presenta- 
tion techniques. 

The techniques which we have developed 
in the use of tape recordings in our language 
laboratories are, of course, closely related to 
the aims or goals of our first year courses. In 
the first year courses—two recitations plus 
two laboratory sessions a week—our aims are 
fairly simple. These are: adequate pronuncia- 
tion, ability to understand the spoken lan- 
guage in simple discourse, ability to read fairly 
rapidly for comprehension, and the ability to 
speak and make oneself understood within a 
limited framework. 

The first exercise on new material is gener- 
ally one of pronunciation practice. In this, the 
student repeats the Spanish immediately after 
hearing it pronounced by the master record- 
ing, first with the books closed concentrating 
only on the sound, second with the books 
open, thus adding the medium of sight to that 
of sound. This exercise is generally carried on 
until the pronunciation is adequate. After suf- 
ficient practice on this we move on to the 
dictation exercise, adding the mechanics of 
writing to aid in the memory process. 

The following are some of the varied tech- 
niques used in our language laboratories in 
order to accomplish the stated aims for our 
first year courses: 


VocasuLary Selected and more 
difficult words only. I) Voice gives English 
followed by Spanish, student repeats Spanish 
only. Give the article with the noun, where 
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useful for remembering gender. 2) Voice gives 
Spanish only; pause. a) Student repeats: pro- 
nunciation practice. b) Student translates 
orally. 3) With books closed, students hear 
Spanish words read; they must say, or write 
down, English word. Instructor may or may 
not give correct answer after pause. 

LESSON TEXT. 1) Straight reading at normal 
speed; student listens to get the feel of the 
language, learning to grasp important words 
from first reading. Voice should, whenever 
possible, over-dramatize the ecory to aid the 
student, particularly in the first reading. 
2) (Re)-reading with pauses for student to 
repeat. a) Repeating giving Spanish in care- 
fully planned breath groups. b) Giving Eng- 
lish translation. Suggest longer breath groups 
than for a. 3) Translation read, as the student 
follows Spanish words. a) The first reading 
with explanations of the text. b) Straight 
translation suggested for second reading, 
tying together Spanish in meaningful groups 
of words. c) Student can be asked to do b; 
voice will give correct version at regular in- 
tervals. d) For dialogue material, voice can 
take one role, individual students the other(s); 
roles may be changed for second reading. e) As 
in d, but with spontaneous translations into 
English. 

DRILLING GRAMMAR PATTERNS. 1) Reading 
aloud ‘fill-in’ exercises. Pauses for repetition 
or for fill-in. 2) Short sentences having verbs 
for conjugation; simple repetition drill: Voy a 
la iglesia, vas a la iglesia, etc. 3) As 2, with 
other nominal or adverbial substitutions: 
Voy a la iglesia, voy al cine, voy al teatro, etc. 
Me gusta el vino, me gusta la leche, ete. 4) 
Changing tense from present to preterite or 
future, or from those tenses back to the 
present. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER EXERCISES WITH 
BOOKS CLOSED. 1) Read question; student 
repeats. 2) Read short concise answer—not in 
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text—student repeats. 3) Re-read question; 
student gives answer as previously given. 

COMPREHENSION PRACTICE. 1) Read short 
descriptive passage twice at normal speed. 
a) Ask students to write a resume in English. 
b) Ask questions in Spanish which require 
one word answers. 2) Read short sentences or 
idiomatic expressions twice at normal speed. 
a) Ask students to write exact translation. 
b) Have student indicate whether statement 
is true or false. c) Ask student to repeat in 
pause, then give English orally. Tape gives 
correct version after pause. 

DICTATION PRACTICE. 1) All usual forms of 
dictation may be used, Length of pause is 
critical. It is strongly suggested that time for 
students to check their work be given immedi- 
ately following dictation. 

EAR TRAINING. 1) Read, for repetition by 
students, sentences in which the elements are 
gradually increased: Juan y Maria—student 
repeats. Juan y Maria van—student repeats. 
Juan y Maria van al cine—student repeats. 
Juan y Maria van al cine esta noche—student 
repeats. This exercise should contain previ- 
ously studied voeabulary and must be re- 
peated in order to produce results. 


We have found the above techniques satis- 
factory in the making of tape recordings for 
use in our language laboratories with first year 
classes in Spanish here at Purdue. It is hoped 
that many language teachers will find the 
description of our techniques helpful in the 
teaching of modern languages with the help 
of tape recordings in language laboratories. 


NOTES 


' For a better understanding of our techniques 
we will be glad to mail upon request a sample 
script of one of our recordings based on /Con- 
versemos!, Brenes and Patterson: Appleton, 
Century, Crofts. 


A MEXICAN STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Marie M. Hartmann 
Clinton High School and Junior College, Clinton, lowa 


From December 12 to January 4 of this 
school year four young Mexican women teach- 
ers and five girl students enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of nine Clinton homes. It was an experi- 
ence of inestimable value for the Mexicans, 
their hosts and hostesses, and everyone who 
had the pleasure of becoming even slightly 
acquainted with them. 

All the families who entertained the girls 
wanted them to remain longer. Mothers were 


impressed with the willingness of their Mexi- 
can guests to help in the home, especially 
their eagerness to wash dishes. Every girl 
exhibited unusual courtesy—a trait many of 
our students could well emulate. The girls’ 
friendliness to everyone and to each other 
was pleasantly contagious. They probably did 
not have some of the advantages our students 
have, but they seemed to have the ability to 
enjoy themselves and be very content with 
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little things and to feel a great appreciation 
for all kindnesses shown them. The girls left 
behind them, not only memories of their 
charming personalities, but also generous gifta 
for each home—hand-painted skirts, tooled 
leather purses, fragile vases filled with realistic 
artificial orchids, artistic clay figures, vividly 
colored rebozos, attractive baskets. 

At school the girls visited classes frequently, 
occasionally giving short talks. Some of them 
read in Spanish to my classes and sometimes 
I just let them all converse freely with my 
students during the class period. I believe the 
visit of the Mexican girls has increased interest 
in the study of the Spanish language. One 
junior-college boy said as he sat down next to 
an attractive Mexican girl, “This is the best 
reason yet for studying Spanish!” 

Of course, our visitors learned to under- 
stand our ways better too. The younger girls 
were thrilled with the freedom from close 
supervision that our young people enjoy. 
Having neither parent present to watch them 
dancing with boys was a novel experience. 
They all tried nobly to adapt themselves to 
our scheduled life, but some of them rebelled 
at times to our demands that such and such 
be done at exactly such and such a time. 

The nine Mexican girls and women spent 
three weeks here that were jam-packed with 
activities. First our Pan American League 
gave a banquet at which the visitors displayed 
numerous beautiful costumes and performed 
several typical dances. A week later the League 
sponsored a Christmas party at which the 
Mexicans demonstrated the traditional po- 
sadas and supervised the breaking of a real 
Mexican pifiata in the shape of a cute little 
donkey. Then they distributed little Mexican 
pottery dishes containing candy and tiny but 
loud whistles that made the party a gay, noisy 
one that everyone enjoyed exceedingly. Other 
social events included a potluck dinner and 
two afternoon teas. Some of the girls went to- 
bogganing and several attended the annual 
formal Deb Dance at the Clinton Country 
Club. 

Besides gifts, the girls brought a great 
many pictures and posters and samples of 
Mexican arts and crafts, all of which were dis- 
played three days in a downtown store 
window. The local newspaper published ar- 
ticles about the girls, including photographs 
of them in costumes, breaking the pifata, 
and receiving certificates of honorary citizen- 
ship from the mayor. 
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Probably the reader is asking: How did 
this exchange program ever get started? Two 
years ago on a N. E. A. tour of Mexico I met 
Miss Felisa Lugo O., teacher of English at 
Secondary School No. 11 in Mexico City. We 
agreed to have our students correspond with 
each other, After reading in Hispania that 
students from Portland, Oregon, had gone to 
Mexico, I decided to ask Miss Lugo about 
such a plan for Clinton, lowa. It happened 
that by that time the Department of Public 
Education in Mexico was promoting a “‘Sec- 
cién de Comités de Fraternidad Universal,” 
of which Miss Lugo was director. 

Last summer four Clinton High School 
girls went by train to Mexico City. One of 
the four, a former resident of Buenos Aires, 
spoke fluent Spanish and helped the others. 
For six weeks the girls enjoyed themselves 
living in Mexican homes, attending school, 
going shopping, being guests at parties and 
receptions, and spending a few days in 
Acapulco. 

By November 20 we were expecting two 
women teachers and five students from Mexico 
to visit us during December. The day before 
they arrived, I received a letter saying that 
there would be three teachers. The night the 
train pulled into the station there were four 
teachers. It was not too difficult to find nine 
homes, although some families were dubious 
at first. After our guests had been with us a 
few days, three other families wished that they 
had offered the hospitality of their homes. 

Next July we expect several Clinton High 
School girls and a few boys to go to Mexico. 
Next December we plan to open our homes 
again to our Mexican friends. Our students 
pay their own transportation to Mexico, but 
they do not pay for room and board while in 
Mexico. 

Anyone interested in exchanging students 
with Mexico may write to Profa. Felisa Lugo, 
Pino 237, Col. Sta. Marfa, México, D. F., 
México, the Directora de la Seecién de Comi- 
tés de Fraternidad Universal. As Miss Lugo 
wrote me: “La finalidad que Vd. y yo perse- 
guimos es establecer una amistad firme y 
duradera en beneficio de la paz mundial. La 
obra es preciosa y elogiada. Vamos a corregir 
las deficiencias que estamos experimentando 
en los educandos de ambos pafses, sin prejui- 
cios ningunos.”’ Naturally, this exchange pro- 
gram meant considerable planning and much 
extra work; however, if we accomplished our 
purpose ever so little, it was well worth the 
effort. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PRESCRIPTION AND DESCRIPTION 


It is not a love of polemics that prompts me 
to attempt an answer to the objections raised 
by Mr. Bolinger. In this business of language 
teaching there is too much to gain by coopera- 
tion and too much to lose by controversy to 
make argument for its own sake worthwhile. 
Moreover, Mr. Bolinger is in part justified in 
raising certain of his objections, and contro- 
versy only makes differing opinions seem 
much further apart than they really are. For 
example, I am sure we agree on the advisa- 
bility of recognizing the pedagogical value of 
prestige dialects (both geographical and cul- 
tural). At the Foreign Service Institute we 
teach Parisian French to personnel assigned 
to Haiti, because the continental dialect has 
great prestige which makes its use in Haiti a 
real advantage. It is, however, significant to 
note that we do not teach peninsular Spanish 
or Portuguese to personnel assigned to other 
countries of Latin America. 

It is most certainly a fact that speakers of 
a world language look toward certain types 
of speech as superior. Also it is true that 
people consult dictionaries and grammars to 
resolve their doubts about specifie points of 
meaning and construction. This is one of the 
powerful arguments for trying to supply good 
dictionaries and grammars. We must never 
forget that such dictionaries and grammars 
can only confirm; they never establish. Usage 
and only usage can do that. Rowboats and 
battleships are like words: they are just so 
much useless flotsam, just empty ineffective 
hulks, unless people elect to use them to 
build naval forces or lexicons. 

This is the point that has been missed, and 
this is one point on which there can be no 
compromise. Of many offered, Mr. Bolinger 
selects two examples of anglicisms for rejec- 
tion, one on the basis of authority, and the 
other on the basis of esthetics. Let us examine 
the peril of neglecting usage as 4 criterion for 
judging lexical legitimacy. 

The term audiencia meaning ‘audience’ is 
rejected on the authority of Alfaro’s Diccion- 
ario de Anglicismos, where this use of the term 
is described as revealing ‘supine ignorance.’ 
I suspect that this listing is good evidence that 
the term as condemned by Alfaro occurs fre- 
quently in his own country. A call to high 
officials at the Washington Embassy of the 
Republic of Panama and to Panamanian mem- 


bers of the staff of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (the Pan American Union) revealed 
the following information: audiencta means 
‘audience’ or ‘hearing,’ and auditorio, far from 
being a useless synonym, means ‘large lecture 
room.’ The point need not be labored; cultural 
attachés are not chosen for their supine igno- 
rance. By his own admission, Alfaro has pre- 
pared something of a modern Index Probi? 
A preliminary check of speakers from other 
Spanish speaking countries indicated that 
similar usage occurs in parts of Spain and in 
a considerable part of Spanish America.’ How- 
ever, Mr. Bolinger may be justified, tf he limits 
the dialect of Spanish he is treating to that 
of central Spain. In any case, if we exclude 
audiencia as a lexical item in our teaching 
materials, let’s do it on the basis of cross 
dialectal utility; namely, that there are syn- 
onyms less susceptible of misinterpretation 
in the overall area where Spanish is used and 
not because someone claims it is an ‘anglicism.’ 

The anglicism rejected on the basis of 
esthetics is estrella, meaning ‘star (of a per- 
formance)’. I asked Spanish speakers from 
nine Spanish American countries (those men- 
tioned in note 3) if they had ever heard this 
usage of estrella, and if it could be applied to 
male stars. The answer without exception was 
‘yes,’ with a surprised expression that seemed 
to ask why I sought such obvious information. 
I was assured that estrella not only means 
‘movie star’ but also ‘football star,’ ete. If the 
use of estrella to designate outstanding per- 
formers of stage or sports offends one’s sensi- 
bilities, that is a problem of personal adjust- 
ment, and for the purpose of establishing 
usage, it is of no significance that Estrella is 
also a girl’s name. 

But there are implications in Mr. Bolinger’s 
criticism which go beyond the acceptance of 
usage as the criterion for establishing the 
meaning of individual words. He has confused 
structure and style. These two aspects, one the 
science, the other the art of language, both 
have their place in good pedagogy, but it is 
of critical importance to keep them clearly 
separate and logically ordered. This is pre- 
cisely why I objected to Mr. Mallo’s sugges- 
tion that his stylistic observations should be 
applied to pedagogical situations (text prep- 
aration and classroom presentation, Le., for 
this discussion the significant part of what Mr. 
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Bolinger refers to as ‘the instrumental’). The 
important point of this distinction is that 
language as viewed by science must precede 
language as viewed by art. If the beginning of 
language training is not firmly founded in 
accurate description, the use of language as a 
vehicle of art by a student will never be at- 
tained. As teachers we have to concern our- 
selves first with mechanics—esthetics comes 
later. 

It is certainly not my purpose to exhibit a 
‘blanket antipreseriptive attitude.’ And no 
one would suggest encouraging ‘indiscriminate 
neologizing.’ A teacher in the first levels of 
language training has to be a prescriptivist; 
but an analyst on any level cannot afford to. 
Where a teacher must require acceptable stand- 
ards of performance, an analyst must be 
willing to listen to and describe with insistent 
objectivity the language he is analyzing, in 
order to establish those standards intelligently. 
Only with this approach to pedagogy can the 
prescriptions of the teacher be firmly based on 
the realities of the cultural system. 

It is my opinion that an unrealistic ap- 
proach to the material and methods of foreign- 
language teaching is one of the important con- 
tributing factors to the legitimate concern of 


many members of our profession for the de- 
terioration of the study of language arts in 


the educational system of contemporary 
America, such as is expressed by the FL pro- 
gram of the MLA. 

If we do not investigate statements of mean- 
ing and usage that experience shows us to be 
questionable, every piece of misinformation 
or nonsense we pass on to a student will add 
to his doubts about the value of his language- 
learning experience when he puts it to the acid 
test of effective usage. It is true that a lan- 
guage class should be tailored to the need of 
the students, and consideration must be given 
to what skills the course is designed to impart. 
It may, for instance, be true that the dialect 
of Central Spain is the one most appropriate 
to the needs of the American classroom, 
though personally I doubt this, since the op- 
portunity for contacts with Hispanic culture 
are more probable for most of our students 
within the sphere of Hispanic America, and 
since reading ability is relatively little affected 
by the dialect of Spanish a student speaks. 
But these considerations are of secondary 
importance to the overall attitude one has 
toward language as an important cultural 
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system, a system which exists to be described 
by anyone who allows that the scientific 
method, consisting of observation, classifica- 
tion, and generalization, is properly applicable 
to language analysis. In this frame of refer- 
ence, any kind of arbitrary control of usage is 
unthinkable. 

Descriptive linguistics does have much to 
offer language training by way of analysis, 
presentation, materials, and methodology, and 
all of it is based on the language as it is used. 
But reluctance to accept in the classroom the 
forms and usage which occur in the living 
language will certainly be paralleled by a 
similar reluctance to accept texts and materials 
based on a really objective analysis of the 
language, and if the teacher is unwilling to 
accept reasonable standards based on actual 
usage, the valid contributions of the linguist 
working a8 4 social scientist will in all likelihood 
be rejected. 

This is not to say that anything which is 
heard must be accepted as legitimate. To have 
any validity, experimental evidence must be 
repeatable. Judging by this criterion, audiencia 
and auditorio must be accepted, at least in 
describing certain dialects of American 
Spanish, but Mr. Bolinger’s English examples, 
waylaying for ‘waiving’ and mitigates for 
‘militates,’ must be rejected, simply because 
their use with these meanings cannot be con- 
sistently re-elicited; they were apparently slips 
of the tongue. 

On the other hand, forms which can be 
heard and justified by repeated usage must be 
accepted, even if they seem to be recent bo - 
rowings from another language. If one wants 
to buy a railroad ticket in Costa Rica or 
Colombia, he should be prepared to ask for a 
tiquete, even though other dialects use other 
forms, a8 boleto, pasaje, billete, ete. 

In conclusion, esthetic considerations are 
not per se bad, but they must operate in the 
realm of style, not mechanics. Assuming that 
the first purpose of language study is, as I 
think it should be, the acquisition of the ability 
to use the language effectively, the only sound 
basis for judging any particular form or con- 
struction is: Does its use lose the cooperation 
of the people with whom you wish to interact? 
And the best evidence for making this decision 
is: What do they say? 

J. Donatp Bowen 
Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES 

Hispania, xxxvut (1955), 76-78. 

? Though Alfaro is quite reasonable in his atti- 
tude toward borrowings, he makes the mistake 
of appealing to logic instead of to usage as his 
criteria for acceptance. But as G. L. T. writes 
in his article ‘‘Language”’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, x11 (1955), 703: “Normative pre- 
cept has no place in such an approach [to en- 
lightened pedagogy], and instead observation 
of actual usage is basic .. . Philosophie logic 
cannot replace scientific observation in this 
matter.’’ 

*Informants from Colombia, Ecuador, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Mexico, and Spain also use audi- 
encia meaning ‘audience’ and those from Peru 
and Chile had heard the usage. It was strange 
only to an informant from Venezuela and one 
(of two asked) from Madrid. Nearly all of these 
Spanish speakers also used audiencia meaning 
‘interview appointment with a high official,’ 
and speakers from Panama, Colombia, and 
Spain were familiar with audiencia meaning 
‘hearing.’ Auditorio means ‘large lecture hall’ 
or ‘auditorium’ to all the above mentioned in- 
formants. These are not the results of an ex- 
haustive investigation, but they indicate that 
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the proscribed meanings cannot just be 
shrugged off as carelessness or ignorance. 
*What a person says is a much more reliable 
index to good usage than what he thinks he 
says. Anyone who has acted as his own infor- 
mant knows how unreliable his information can 
be. For instance, I still don’t know whether or 
not I distinguish words like ‘bidder’ and ‘bitter’ 
in normal speech, even though I have tried 
identifying a random sequence previously re- 
corded —the tabulations were inconclusive. Too 
many times a person will insist he says one 
thing (like /septyémbre/), but later in a real 
conversational situation will pronounce some- 
thing quite different (like /setyémbre/). I am 
reminded of a Spanish teacher I once had, who 
one day in class said: ‘‘Yo siempre digo ‘qui- 
zfs’; decir ‘quizé’ no es correcto, Quiz4 usted 
no me oyé bien.”’ As a test of our own profi- 
ciency in the use of an acquired language, we 
should be very suspicious when our listeners 
tell us how well we do in the language. Chances 
are we are being hypercorrect, using the ‘Is 
that they?” type of language. If we are han- 
dling the language with maximum effective- 
ness, the way we talk will not even come into 
the awareness of our listeners. 


MORE ON PRESCRIBERS AND DESCRIBERS 


I am happy that Mr. Bowen recognizes 
the status of prestige dialects and the validity 
of esthetic or stylistic statements about lan- 
guage, and I hope that he recognizes their 
relevance to Mr. Mallo’s article.’ With most 
of what he says I am in full agreement. In 
particular I applaud the concern for coopera- 
tion and the furtherance of aims that we hold 
in common—it was this concern which moti- 
vated my defense of Mr. Mallo, who, I 
thought, had spoken words of value that 
needed not a rebuttal but a footnote. I ob- 
serve too quick a readiness to assail prescrip- 
tivists instead of showing them the context 
of their attitudes and channeling their abilities 
for the good of the profession. 

But I see that my position is still ambig- 
uous, and [ shall try to make it clearer by 
commenting on a few of Mr. Bowen's excep- 
tions and omissions. 

1. After my suggestion that Mr. Bowen 
had confused descriptive with non-descriptive 
criteria in his review of Mr. Mallo, and my 
explicit distinctions among descriptive, in- 
strumental, and esthetic, I am puzzled to have 
it said that I have confused structure and 
style. Certainly the approaches must be kept 
separate. The non-linguist is liable to confuse 


precept with structure; but the linguist is no 
less prone to confuse structure with precept, 
and this was the point I tried to make, that 
Mr. Mallo was not speaking as a structuralist, 
though his approach would have benefited by 
knowing more structure. Structure and usage 
are not the only arbiters: to quote Morton 
Bloomfield, “the question of what ought to 
be taught about the language to students 
cannot be completely answered by a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the language (or by lin- 
guists as linguists), because, first, value ques- 
tions are never completely answered by the 
facts and, second, facts and values from areas 
other than language must be taken into con- 
sideration. Furthermore, the aim of education 
is not a linguistic question,’ 

2. In stressing the esthetic as separate from 
the descriptive, Mr. Bowen ignores my point 
about the instrumental. In fact, he substitutes 
“authoritative,” which I did not use, for “in- 
strumental,”’ which I explicitly used, in refer- 
ence to audiencia (by instrumental I mean 
more than classroom and textbook). Not all 
practical statements about language are made 
from the standpoint of usage—some are made, 
even by linguists, from the standpoint of 
utility. Twaddell writes (note the self-con- 
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scious quotation marks), “Semantically re- 
lated elements ‘ought to be’ maximally differ- 
entiated: micro- and macro- are a bad pair of 
English prefixes..." He might have said the 
same of aural-oral, affect-effect, elusive-illusive,* 
and audiencia-auditorio. Haugen is speaking 
instrumentally when he says, “In the process 
of learning a foreign language it is inevitable 
that diaphonic and diamorphiec relationships 
are established, but their tendency to cause 
interference leads us to condemn them as any- 


Among diaphones and diamorphs, the more 
dangerous ones are the compound ones, in 
which there is not a one-to-one relationship.’’* 

Usage shows that audiencia has made in- 
roads upon what was previously the exclusive 
domain of ptblico, auditorio, and oyentes. But 
audiencia is still employed in its traditional 
sense. With purely practical and in no way 
esthetic intent, it is legitimate for us to warn 
our students that they are more liable to be 
misunderstood if they use audiencia than if 
they use piblico. A description of usage has 
served warning upon us, and a description of 
how far that particular usage has advanced 
will tell us whether there is any use in trying to 
do something about it—certainly knowing the 
usage is indispensable, but it does not decide 
everything. It is legitimate to deplore (and, 
where we can, work against) the muddle that 
homonyms put us in with utterances like “The 
car wouldn't run because the motor was mis- 
sing.” And even when usage is undivided it 
is still a practical necessity sometimes to at- 
tempt to interfere with it.* 

3. Mr. Bowen’s criterion of acceptance is 
the fact that forms “can be heard and justified 
by repeated usage,” and that they can be re- 
elicited, This is too vague, for it does not tell 
us how many repetitions are needed to make 
a form acceptable. I do not mean that a precise 
count is necessary, but only that we should 
recognize that frequency and prevalence 
exist in all conceivable degrees,’ and that it 
is not enough to say that audtencia ‘piblico’ 
is used by numbers of speakers; it is necessary 
to add that the numbers and the geographical 
spread have reached a point where, in view 
of what we are trying to do with a particular 
group of students, we are justified in encour- 
aging them to use it or in not discouraging 
them from using it. Perhaps the State De- 
partment can afford to train speakers for single 
dialect areas in such a way that no trouble 
would arise in teaching audiencia ‘piblico.’ 
The rest of us are not so fortunate, and if 
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Spaniards and Venezuelans misunderstand 
the word in this sense, we are better advised 
to recommend a synonym of more general 
distribution. In the first place, our students 
may go anywhere in the Spanish-speaking 
world; if one word for ‘ticket’ will do, that 
one we must teach. In the second place, we 
do not communicate just with individuals or 
dialect groups, one at a time. A great part of 
our communication by press and radio reaches 
across dialect frontiers, and how to express 
ourselves in the most nearly universal idiom 
is of prime importance in the classroom * 

4. | am not sure when Mr. Bowen says that 
“dictionaries and grammars can only confirm; 
they never establish” whether he means by 
“never establish” that they ‘never determine 
correctness’ or that they ‘never entrench a 
form,’ i.e. bring about a sort of feedback in 
usage itself. If the first is his meaning, he is 
right, of course. If the second, many examples 
could be quoted to disprove it. The most note- 
worthy in this country is the influence of Noah 
Webster on pronunciation. In Spanish Amer- 
ica a good example is Andrés Bello’s partially 
successful war on the voseo. The point would 
be trivial except that it reveals the attitude 
that I criticized before, and that I feel is the 
focal point of the discussion: the assumption 
of a oneness in usage and an imperviousness 
to contrived interference. The picture is false, 
for usage is a repository and resultant not 
only of phonetic law and analogical creation 
but of all the interferences that its proprietors, 
the human race, have seen fit to heap upon it. 
It stands firm here, bends here, and yields 
over yonder, but always it is usage, for where it 
yields it yields only to another facet of itself. 
Mr. Bowen decries the “reluctance to accept 
forms and usage as they oceur in the living 
language” without seeming to realize that 
this is itself a generalization of some of these 
facets. Usage is not an entity. We should 
speak rather of usages, a cosmic scramble, 
with a temporary balance and order that 
enable us to communicate, but at the edges, 
and everywhere, sooner or later, one part is 
at war with another; any choice that we base 
upon it is not one that usage illuminates for 
us with a light of revelation, but a compromise 
that we effect by selecting the particular facts 
of usage that seem to be relevant to our pur- 
pose. Where usage is divided and a form or 
set of forms is stigmatized, the linguist is as 
much obligated to record it as he is to record 
the semantic spectrum, which, incidentally, 
a stigma can profoundly affect. And sometimes 
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that fact of usage—the stigma—controls our 
choice. It can happen when a speaker wishes 
to avoid any form that may call attention to 
itself and distract from the message he wishes 
to convey—a practical choice; it can happen 
when he wishes to acquire a prestige dialeet— 
an esthetic, or economically practical, choice. 

5. Now for some things that I do not or 
did not do. I do not defend Castilian as the 
dialect most appropriate to the needs of the 
American classroom, least of all phonemically, 
though I might defend its most generalized 
form lexically and syntactically as a useful 
compromise in the absence of some definite 
local objective. I did not quote Alfaro as an 
authority, but as a piece of Spanish American 
evidence adding to the evidence given by the 
Spaniard Mallo concerning the status of 
audiencia in a prestige dialect. I did not offer 
mitigate ‘militate’ as an example of an indi- 
vidual lapse; the fact is that, although at a 
lower point of prevalence than audiencia 
‘piblico,’ it is a form that I have heard a 
number of times® and can re-elicit. 

6. With the truisms of Mr. Bowen’s con- 
clusion I take no issue. Whether using a form 
keeps the cooperation of the people with whom 
one wishes to interact is the only sound crite- 
rion. And the best evidence for making the 
decision is, “What do they say?”’—when we 
are in the realm of the ninety-five per cent 
about which nobody argues. But this inter- 
change is not about the ninety-five per cent. 
It is about the five per cent where “What do 
they say?” is now and then overbalanced by 
“What do they say about what they say?” 

L. Botincer 
Univ. of Southern California 
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NOTES 


' Hispania, xxvui (1954), 135-140, 329-331. 

? “Fact and Value in the Teaching of English,” 
College English, xv (1953), 34. 

* Language, xxx (1954), 593. 

‘In Language Learning, 1 (1950), 135 there 
appears “Chapter 6... enters into the more 
illusive study of meaning.” 

*“Problems of Bilingual Deseription,”’ Gen- 
eral Linguistics, 1 (1955), 8. 

* See Wall Street Journal, 21 Nov. 1949, p. 1 and 
Newsweek, 7 Nov. 1949, p. 50, for accounts of 
the search for understandable words in air 
communication to prevent crashes. 

? Examples can be found of almost any number 
of repetitions that one might choose to pick, 
A few days ago, for the second time in fifteen 
years, I encountered the form hoves, a present 
tense based on the preterit of heave (Daylight 
Saving Time Hoves Near, Los Angeles Mirror- 
News, 22 Apr. 1955, Part 1, p. 10). This is one 
repetition. So is moverse ‘mudarse’ which I 
heard in the space of three days from two native 
speakers of Spanish, one a Spaniard and the 
other an Argentine—the latter, to my question, 
replied that she had obviously been affected 
by English. This will undoubtedly occur again. 
So will foreboding ‘forbidding,’ which I have 
encountered four or five times in the past six 
years (New privileged class rules Russian peas- 
ant from behind foreboding walls of the Kremlin, 
Los Angeles Daily News, 7 Nov. 1949, p. 2). 

* An example, furnished by a colleague who has 
done industrial translation, was how to say 
‘gasoline’ in manuals intended for general con- 
sumption. The choice fell on combustible, de- 
spite the fact that in any given area usage 
would favor some other word. 

*T have recorded two instances from the same 
radio program: mitigates in his (your) favor 
(This Is Your FBI, 10 Sept. and 26 Nov. 1948). 


ON “SPANISH WORDS OF GERMANIC ORIGIN” 


I wish to raise certain questions with regard 
to several linguistic misstatements in the 
article “Spanish Words of Germanic Nrigin” 
(Hispania, xxxvu, 472-477), and the omis- 
sion of a jarge number of important Spanish 
words of Germanic provenience. 

It is stated (p. 472), on the authority of 
Ticknor,’ that we owe the Goths a debt of 
gratitude for the innovations they effected “in 
the syntax of the Latin they found in use in 
fifth-century Spain.” These innovations are 
assumed to be the levelling of the declensional 
system, the use of Latin tlle as the definite 
article, the employment of Latin habere plus 
the perfect passive participle to form the 


present perfect tense, and the use of a true 
passive voice conjugated with Latin esse. 
These changes are in no way creditable to 
the Goths. As a matter of fact, as Entwistle 
points out, the Germanic tribes have had no 
syntactical influence on Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Catalan? Such changes would have hap- 
pened had the Gothie invaders never set foot 
on Spanish soil. They were oecurring at the 
same time in Lusitania, Italy and Gaul, and 
were symptomatic of the linguistic develop- 
ment of the budding Romance vernaculars. 
It is important to remember, too, that the 
Romans settled in Spain at a very early date, 
207 B.C., and brought their habits of speech 
with them, particularly the popular, collo- 
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quial speech of the soldier and trader. This 
has left a lasting influence on the Spanish 
language. 

Already in Classical Latin times there was 
4 growing tendency toward simplicity of ex- 
pression. For example, ille was used freely us 
a definite article from the second century on. 
It is frequent in the Vetus Latina, Old Latin 
versions of the Bible written in Africa about 
150 A.D. Cf. ille autem respondens dixrit, At ille 
resporlens uni eorum dixit” It is common, 
too, in the Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, written 
by a French or Spanish nun about 380 A.D. 
Cf. Tune ille, priusquam post illos oecuparet, 
tenet cum exercitu. Et ille ait.* 

Even in Classical Latin we find unus with 
the force of the indefinite article. Cf. Plautus, 
Pseudolus, 948: una mulier, Cicero, De oratore, 
1, 20: Sicut unus pater familias his de rebus 
loquor.® Latin habere with the perfect passive 
participle to express the present perfect is 
as old as the early playwrights. Cf. Plautus, 
Trinummus, 347: Multa bona bene parata 
habemuas.* Herein lies the germ of the Vulgar 
Latin formation, which ushered in the Ro- 
mance present perfect: Cf. Vita Vedastis: 
Stcut magno labore domum Dei habes ornatam 
et largissimis donis decoratam.’ As for the true 
passive voice conjugated with Latin esse, every 
high school student of Latin will recall 
Caesar's Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. 
Cf. Peregrinatio: Tantus rugitus est, ut ad civi- 
latem gemitus auditus sit® 

Gamillscheg was a poor choice as an au- 
thority for the etymologies, Over a quarter of 
a century ago his Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der fransisischen Sprache, Heidelberg, 1928, 
drew the following criticism: “Quelques éty- 
mologies sont douteuses. La date assignée au 
premier emploi des mots, peut, dans bien des 
cas, reculée.’’* The current issue of Ro- 
mance I’hilology, vi. ii, November, 1954, has 
a brilliant review by Hans Sperber of Gamill- 
acheg's latest work: /’ranzdsische Bedeutungs- 
lehre, Tubingen, 1951, from which I quote: 
“It must be regretfully stated that Gamill- 
scheg’s method of dealing with his lexical 
material is open to the gravest objections” (p. 
138); “I must state that his methods of dealing 
with dictionary data are arbitrary to an in- 
defensible degree” (p. 142). 

Reference to any of the etymological dic- 
tionaries of the Romance languages would 
have shown the authors of this article the 
weaknesses of Gamillscheg’s etymologizing.'® 
Doubtful and untenable etyma could easily 
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have been discarded and the article would have 
been much less vulnerable. It would have been 
clear, for example, that recado comes from 
V.L. *recapitare and not from Gothie rikan 
(REW, 7107, LRW, 7830. DELC, 984); that 
bacalao is from Dutch bakeljaw, not from 
Dutch kabeljauw, which is the etymon for 
French cabeliau (REW, 4650, LRW, 5248, 
DELC, 392); that, in the words of Meyer- 
Libke “zu got. *mustrungs, das nhd. muster 
entspriiche Briich, BAR, 260, ist nicht méglich, 
weil muster ein junges Wort ist.” and that, 
therefore, the Gothic “*mustriggs proposed by 
Gamillscheg is questionable. Meyer-Libke 
gives V.L. mo(n)strum, “monster” as the 
etymon, while Kérting suggests V.L. *mon- 
stranicum (REW, 5665a, LRW, 6276). 

The authors claim (p. 472): “It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to consider only those 
modern Spanish words which can be found in 
respected dictionaries of Spanish and which 
are of Germanic origin.” It is to be regretted 
that they have omitted the following ex- 
tremely important list. 


alabarda < MHG helmbart = halberd. Cf. Ital. 
(a)labarda, Med. Fr. alebarde, N¥Fr. halle- 
barde, Port. alabarda (REW, 4101la, DELC, 
271). 

alodio < Frank. alod = fief, Med. Lat. alodium 
= allodial tenure. Cf. Ital. allodio, Port. 
alodio, OProv. alodi, Catal. alou, Fr. alleu 
(REW, 376a, LRW, 528, DELC, 305). 

arrear < Gothic raidjan = to prepare, V.L. 
*arredare to prepare. Cf. Iceland. g-reide, 
OE geraedan, radian, MHG ge-reiten, NHG 
reden, Ital. arredare, Port. arreiar, OFr. 
areer, OProv. arredar, arezar. (REW, 672, 
LRW, 872, OSR, 186, GEW, 79). 

barén (varén) < Germ. baro = free man. Cf. 
OF r. ber, baron, NFr. baron, Prov. bar, Port. 
bardo, Catal. bard, Ital. barone (REW, 962, 
LRW. 1243, OSR, 190, DELC, 407). 

botin < Germ. Bute, NHG Beute = booty. Cf. 
Ital. bottino, Prov. botin (REW, 1422b, HSG, 
49). 

brasa < Germ. brasa = live coal. Cf. Catal. 
Prov. brasa, Port. braza, OFr. brese, NFr. 
braise (REW, 1276, LRW, 1546). 

crujir < Frank. krostjan = to creak. Cf. Catal. 
cruizir, Prov. croisir, OF r. croissir, Ital. 
crosciare. (REW, 4781, LRW, 5323, DELC, 
552, GEW, 58). 

cundir < Gothic *kundjan = to propagate. Cf. 
Catal. cundir. (REW, 4792, LRW, 4337). 

charpa < ONFrank. *skerpa, OHG scharpe = 
Pilgrim’s purse. Cf. Port. charpa, Ital. 
sciarpa, OF r. escherpe, NFr. écharpe. (REW, 
7989, LRW, 8443, DELC, 565). 
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desmayar < Germ. root mag, found in V.L. 
*desmagare = to faint away. Cf. NHG. 
Macht, Ital. smagare, OPort. esmaiar, OF r. 
esmatier, esmoyer, Eng. dismay. (REW, 
3022, LRW, 3420, DELC, 599, OSR, 210). 

esgrimir < OHG. skirmjan = to fence. Cf. 
Port, Catal. esgrimir, OF r. escremir, escermir, 
Prov. escrimir, esgremir, Ital. schermire. 
(REW, 7998, LRW, 8788, DELC, 674, GEW, 
89). 

faraute < OHG, *hariwaldo, heriwalto = herald. 
Cf. OSp. haraute, Port. arauto, OF r. hiraut, 
NFr. héraut. (REW, 4ll5a, LRW, 4491. 
DELC, 403). 

feudo < Gothie faihu, OHG. fehu = fief. Cf. 
Prov, OCatal. feu, OFr. fiew. (REW, 3274, 
LRW, 3671, DELC, 708). 

garafién < Frank. wrainjo, OHG. wrenno = 
stallion. Cf. Prov. *guaranhon, Port. garan- 
hao, Oltal. guaragno, Catal. goréd. (REW, 
9573, LRW, 10414, DELC, 732). 

gris < Germ. grist = gray. Cf. NFr, Prov, 
Catal. gris, Rhaeto-Roman. gritsch. (REW, 
3873, LRW, 4361, DELC, 748). 

grupo < Germ. kruppa = round mass. Cf. Ital. 
gruppo, Corsic. gruppu, NFr. groupe. (REW, 
4787, LRW, 5334, DELC, 749). 

gquadafiar < Frank. *waidanjan = to graze, 
pasture. Cf. Prov. guadanhar, Catal. quan- 
yar, Port. ganhar, Ital. guadagnare, OF r. 
gaagnier, N¥Fr. gagner. (REW, 9483, LRW, 
10337, DELC, 749). 

guardar < Germ. wardon = to watch. Cf. Prov, 
Catal, Port. guardar, Ital. guardare, NFr. 
garder, ing. guard. (REW, 9502, LRW, 
10359, DELC, 751, OSR, 239). 

quifiar < Frank. winkjan = to wink. Cf. Prov. 
guinhar, OFr. wignier, NFr. guigner, Ital. 
ghignare. (REW, 9548, LRW, 10399, DELC, 
752). 

hacha < Frank. hapja = ax. Cf. Port. facha, 
Oltal. accia, Prov. apcha, NFr. hache. (REW, 
4035, LRW, 4482). 

lonja < Germ. laubja = bower. Cf. Ital. loggia, 
Prov. lotja, Catal. llotja, Port. loja. (REW, 
4936, LRW, 5471, DELC, 827). 

mariscal < Germ. marahskalk = groom. Cf, 
Oltal. mariscaleo, Nital. maniscalco, Port. 
mariscal, NFr. maréchal, Prov. manescale, 
Catal. menescal. (REW, 5344, LRW, 5935, 
DELC, 845). 

raspar < Germ. raspon = to scrape. Cf. Prov, 
Catal, Port. raspar, Eng. rasp. (REW, 7077, 
LRW, 7794, DELC, 981). 

sable < MHG. sabel = sabre. Cf. NFr. sabre, 
Ital. sciabola. (REW, 7480, LRW, 8237, 
DELC, 1021). 

sopa < Germ. suppa = sopped slices of bread. 
Prov, Port, Catal. sopa, Ital. zuppa, OFr, 
NFr. soupe. (REW, 8464, LRW, 9271, DELC, 
1053). 
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tacaftio < Gothie tahu, Frank. tahhi, Dutch 
taai = tough, tenacious. Cf. Ital. taccagno, 
Catal. tacany, Port. talmanho, NFr. taquin. 
(REW, 8531, LRW, 9343, DELC, 1066, GEW, 
105). 

toalla < Frank. thwahlja = towel. Cf. Prov. 
toalha, Ital. tovaglia, NFr. touaille. (REW, 
8720, LRW, 9846, DELC, 1085). 

venda < Germ. binda = band. Cf. Port. venda, 
Prov, Catal, Ital. benda. (REW, 1110, LRW, 
1389, DELC, 1127, GEW, 26). 


This note aims only at constructive criticism 
and linguistic clarification. It is not written in 
a spirit of carping correction. It is far wiser, 
however, and this is the belief of an outstand- 
ing authority in the field of Romance Lin- 
guistics, Yakov Malkiel of the University of 
California, to wait until all the evidence is in, 
than to accept without question hypotheses 
and theories that are easily assailable. 

Cornetius Josep CROWLEY 
Saint Louis Univ. 


NOTES 


'Ticknor was an excellent literary historian, 
but hardly a linguist, in the technical sense of 
the term. He wrote his History of Spanish Lit- 
erature some forty years before Grandgent and 
his school inaugurated their fine work in Vulgar 
Latin studies and Romance Linguistics at 
Harvard in the 1890's. 

* William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language 
(London, 1936), p. 81. 

* Henri F. Muller and Pauline Taylor, A Chrea- 
tomathy of Vulgar Latin (New York, 1932), pp. 
97, 99. 

* Silviae vel potius Aetheriae Peregrinatio ad 
loca sancta, herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Heraeus (Heidelberg, 1939), pp. 10, 25. 

* Edouard Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique 
romane (Paris, 1946), p. 100. 

* Ibid., p. 126. 

7 Muller and Taylor, p. 235. 

* Silviae, p. 41. 

*R. L. Wagner, Introduction a la linguistique 
frangaise (Lille, 1947), p. 106. 

Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches 
gisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1935); G. 
Korting, Lateinisch-Romaniaches Waérterbuch 
(New York, 1923); P. Monlau, Diccionario eti- 
molégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires, 
1941); F. Holthausen, Gotisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1934). I have used the 
following abbreviations when quoting these 
works: REW, LRW, DELC, GEW. Other abbre- 
viations used are OSR = J.D.M. Ford, Old 
Spanish Readings (Boston, 1906); HSG = 
Robert K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew 
(Berkeley, 1948). 


etymolo- 
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ARE TEACHERS OF SPANISH SELLING THE LANGUAGE SHORT? 


Perhaps I should preface my remarks by 
saying that for fourteen years I taught lan- 
guages in three separate high schools in differ- 
ent parts of California. I feel, therefore, that 
I know what third- and fourth-year high- 
achool students can accomplish, and what may 
interest them. 

A few weeks ago, at a social gathering, a 
high-school senior, attending an institution 
of public instruction which has a high per- 
centage of graduates who attend college, came 
to me with her Spanish text to ask for help 
with her assignment for the next day. The 
text was one of those written in this country 
to amuse American youngsters, and is adver- 
tised by the publisher as being suitable for 
firat year (probably second year in high school). 
I ran through some of the lesson with her, and 
then asked what year of Spanish she was 
studying, presuming that it would be at most 
Spanish 4, or possibly 5 (fourth or fifth sem- 
ester). Her reply shocked me. It was Spanish 
4%! She went on, “Of course, I won't dare take 
Spanish in college next semester. This stuff 
is too easy and I really don’t know enough to 
take a college continuation course.” 

She wasn’t fooled as to what she was, and 
was not, learning. The question arises as to 
what is in the mind of a teacher of fourth- 
year language study who would choose a text 
with the content of the one this senior was 
reading. Students in fourth-year language 
classes, by electing to continue that far with 
the subject, show that they are seriously in- 
terested in it and have reasonable achievement 
possibilities. Surely, even in the third year, 
the teacher should realize that students can be 
given as material for study something beyond 
the “tool” type of text, and something that 
will do more than amuse them. The basic 
reasons for the study of languages rest upon 
the principle that «a foreign language is a key 
to « foreign culture, and that through its 
literature one may learn to know another way 
of thinking, the customs, traditions, phi- 
losophy, and psychology of another people. 
Likewise, a teacher of third- or fourth-year 
high-school students, especially of those who 
will go on to college, must be aware of the 
interest of these young people-—an interest 
that often has to be stimulated, to be sure 
in social, economic, and racial problems of 
their own and of other nations. 


If there were a dearth of suitable textbooks, 
it would be another matter. Yet a cursory 
examination of publishers’ catalogues shows 
a large selection of novels, stories, and articles, 
written for the Spanish-speaking public (not 
“synthetic,” written specifically for American 
students) which, though abridged, retain the 
authentic presentation of customs, philosophy, 
psychology, humor, and attitudes toward 
serious social problems as viewed from a 
point of view alien to our own. Such works 
have often been successfully used in high- 
school classes. Some have even “entertained” 
the students, and at a reasonably intellectual 
level, and have given some cultural value to 
the study of a language. 

As « college teacher of Spanish I speak with 
some fervor. Even outside the college field, 
however, I have found, in frequent dealings 
with high-school youngsters, that they prefer 
courses which challenge their minds, and 
teachers who demand real effort of them. And 
they are frank to say, “Mr. Blank is a swell 
teacher. He makes us work hard, but I sure 
am learning a lot.” 

Some teachers feel that they must aim their 
assignments at the average student in their 
large classes. At a recent conference held at 
our college, high-school administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors were told that experiments 
have shown that aiming at the top level of 
students has served a double purpose: the 
average and the poor student have felt chal- 
lenged and stimulated by something toward 
which they have had to reach, and the good 
student has been provided with material 
worthy of his abilities. All levels of the class 
have profited. Thus the fear that a portion of 
the class may not be able to profit by study of 
serious material need not concern a teacher 
unduly. Certainly, in senior classes in liberal 
arts subjects in high school the duty, if not 
the pleasure, of the teacher should be to pro- 
vide material for study and discussion that will 
require penetration below the surface of the 
words of the text. 

In the case of foreign languages, with the 
problem of student retention beyond the 
required years of language study, we who face 
the critical evaluation of our program by our 
colleagues in other fields of learning have no 
case to support if we throw to the winds all 
intellectual values beyond the discipline of 
learning language as a tool. The liberal and 
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cultural values of language study are, to most 
of us, the lasting contribution to the student 
mind, and we have found that they do not 
preclude the utilitarian value, which perforce 
accompanies them. 

As teachers of a humanistic subject whose 


cultural worth we fully believe in, let us all 
choose with care our materials for study, in 
order to give to students at every level subject 
matter worthy of their time and of their intel- 
lectual possibilities. 


Mills College Marrna ALLEN 


IBEROAMERICA 


Le ruego publique estas Ifneas que le dirijo 
como autor del libro /beroamérica, al que se 
refiere el Prof. R. L. Predmore en el ntimero 
de Marzo de su revista. 

Felicito al Prof. Predmore por su meticuloso 
trabajo de correcién gramatical a través de 
los seis primeros capftulos de mi obra, que 
suponen unas 35.000 palabras; y le agradezco 
la relacién incompleta de erratas que men- 
ciona, me ser4 muy Util en futuras ediciones. 
FE} Prof. Predmore ha aprendido bastante bien 
la gramatica espafiola; tiene razén, los ad- 
jetivos deben concordar en género y nimero 
con los nombres y por tanto debe decirse “sus 
hombres” y “algunas especies de perros.” 
También conoce bien la geograffa elemental, 
Terranova esta en la costa oriental de América. 
Pero le aconsejo seguir Jeyendo libros escritos 
por autores espafioles para familiarizarse 
mejor con el juego de los pretéritos y ciertos 
giros idiomA&ticos que al parecer no comprende 
todavia. 

Ahora bien, sefor Director, tengo la im- 
presién de que sus lectores se han quedado 
sin enterarse del contenido de mi libro de 
texto. Por eso me permito transcribirle las 
primeras criticas bibliogrdficas que ha mere- 
cido en varias revistas técnicas norteameri- 
canas: 

Hispanic American Report, Universidad de 
Stanford, California: “.. . This is an excellent 
reference work and deserves wide circulation 
in universities and colleges. The sections on 
the current scene naturally go out of date 
fairly quickly. Jesus de Galindez has a brilli- 
ant, restless mind. He has exercised remark- 
able self-control in writing 4 quiet textbook. 
This reviewer would be happy to see him write 
another book in which he would let himself 

Journal of International Affairs, Columbia 
University, New York: “...The author, 
after providing a geographical introduction 
to the area, follows the standard historical 
evolutionary approach. To this, he has added, 
very creditably, pertinent analyses of the 


socio-economic, political and cultural life of 
each era. As a result, the reader obtains a 
competent over-all view, one which has been 
too long omitted by other authors. This book 
is everything its title can lead one to hope for. 
It is recommended to all as an excellent survey 
of Latin America and the problems of this 
region.” 

The Journal of Politics, Universidad de 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.: “... Perhaps be- 
cause he is neither a Latin American nor a 
citizen of the United States, the author brings 
a fresh eye to his study. He has lived in various 
parts of the continent, travelled over most of 
it, and numbers many of the important figures 
of both Americas among his friends. He writes 
with « sympathetic comprehension of life 
which gives the reader not only a mass of in- 
formation, but also an understanding of the 
basic forces which mold society in what he 
calls “Iberoamérica.” This attention of the 
vital forces molding life in the area makes this 
book more than the collection of “facts” found 
in most text books.... This is an excellent 
book which will be of use to scholars and stu- 
dents. The statistical information will quickly 
become dated, but the broad general picture 
presented by Dr. Galindez will aid his readers 
to understand Latin America. The writer 
strongly recommends this book to all.”’ 

Muchas gracias, sefior Director. Lamento 
no tener tiempo para seguir los cursos de 
gramAatica del Prof. Predmore; mis estudios se 
concentran desde hace afios en las ciencias 
sociales, aunque de vez en cuando haga escara- 
muzas en el campo literario donde me he 
ganado mds de un premio. Aprend{ espafol 
en la cuna, y he forjado mi estilo personal 
leyendo y escribiendo mucho; no es ésta la 
primera vez que siento “tentaciones del 
demonio” y eseribo un libro, ya me han pu- 
blicado una docena, y mi colaboracién regular 
aparece en muchas revistas y periddicos de las 
Américas y Europa. 

Jests pe Gatinpez 
Columbia Univ. 
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Understandably, Mr. Galindez is unhappy 
about the review I wrote of his book Ibero- 
américa. Probably he won't believe it, but I 
am unhappy, too. It gives me no pleasure to 
write so harsh a review, but the fact remains 
that his text is unbelievably burdened with 
errata and examples of faulty syntax and 
awkward rhetoric. Should there be a demand 
for the future editions alluded to by Mr. 
Galindez, he will need to correct some ten 
times the number of mistakes listed by me. As 
nearly as I can judge from his letter, he would 
not be disposed to deny this but merely to 
think it unimportant. I suppose this is the im- 
plication of his ironical praise of my grarnmati- 
cal competence. | am content not to argue with 
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him the question of whether or not a book 
should measure up to some minimum standard 
of literary expression. 

I am glad that at least three reviewers seem 
to like Mr. Galfndez’s book. If their estimate 
of its worth is fairer than mine, he has nothing 
to worry about. There is no reason to doubt 
that Iberoamérica will soon find the place it 
deserves. In the meantime, I shall certainly 
follow Mr. Galfindez’s advice to keep reading 
books by Spanish authors. In exchange, all I 
ask of him is that he ponder briefly the message 
conveyed by the old Spanish saying, “peor es 
meneallo.”’ 

R. L. PrepmMore 
Duke University 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1956 


The Nominating Committee presents the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1956, listed below with biographical data. The Secretary will distribute 
the ballot with the dues cards in October. 

Esther R. Brown 

Beatrice Eckberg 

T. Earle Hamilton 

8. N. Trevifio 

Gerald E. Wade 

Willis Knapp Jones, Chairman 


President 


Aones Marie Brapy, Univ. of Kansas. Member since 1920. Past Third Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, First Vice-President, AATSP. Chapter Adviser 1947-54; 
Director of Placement Bureau 1950-; Associate Editor Hispania 1950-54. Past 
president Kansas Chapter. A.B. 1919, M.A. 1920, Univ. of Kansas. Other graduate 
work: Columbia Univ., Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Mexico, Univ. of Madrid, Sorbonne. 
Career: Univ. of Kansas, 1920-28; Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, 1930-42; Buck- 
nell Univ., 1943-45; Univ. of Kansas, 1946-. Assoc. Prof. of Romance Languages 
and Education. MLA, Sigma Delta Pi (First Vice-President), Pi Lambda Theta. 
Regional representative of MLA-FL Program. Author: Pan American Spanish (N. Y., 
1941). Co-author: Spanish Letter Writing (Boston, 1942). Editor: Five One-act Spanish 
Plays (N. Y., 1932); Dos pasos de comedia (Dallas, 1933); La ilustre fregona (Dallas, 
1934); Quintero: Cuento y comedia (N. Y., 1935); Christmastide (Dallas, 1937); Quin- 
tero’s El Centenario y dofia Hormiga (N. Y., 1950). Co-editor: Classical Spanish 
Readings (N. Y., 1938); Romantic Spanish Readings (N. Y., 1939); Cuentos y comedias 
de América (Boston, 1950); Cuentos y comedias de Espafia (Boston, 1952); Amorim’s 
El asesino desvelado (Boston, 1952). Originator of Kansas plan of teaching Spanish in 
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the grades and the training of teachers. Numerous articles in Hispania, M LJ, Language 
Notes, Wisconsin Teacher. Papers at AATSP meetings. 


Luruine V. Simpson, Univ. of Washington. Member since 1943. National Membership 
Committee; Nominating Committee, 1952-54 (chairman 1954). Past President and 
Vice-President Northwest Chapter. A.B. 1920, M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1928, Univ. of 
Washington. Associate Prof. of Romance Languages; in charge of training classes for 
prospective teachers of Spanish and French; director of teachers’ workshop during 
summers. MLA, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Sigma lota. Organizer and director of Coopera- 
tive Language Center; organizer of Northwest Conference of Foreign Language Teach- 
ing (member of Executive Committee and chairman, 1955); regional representative of 
MLA-FL program; state chairman UNESCO, 1955. Who’s Who in American Eduea- 
tion. Critical introduction to translation of Chanson de Guillaume. Articles and reviews 
in Hispania, French Review, AAUP Bulletin, MLJ, PMLA, School and Society, and 
other journals. Papers at AATSP and other regional language meetings. 
Third Vice-President 

J. Westey Curmpers, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. Member since 
1932. Nominating Committee, 1950-53 (chairman, 1953); National Membership 
Committee. Past President Hudson Valley Chapter. A.B. 1927, M.A. 1928, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Ph.D. 1939, Univ. of Chicago; diploma 1930, Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, Madrid. Career: A. and M. College (Magnolia, Ark.), 1928-35; DePauw 
Univ., 1936-41; N. Y. State College for Teachers, 1941-. Professor and chairman of 
Dept. of Foreign Languages, 1946-. Phi Beta Kappa. MLA, AAUP (member National 
Council, 1949-51), NEA, N. Y. State Teachers Assoc., N. Y. State Teachers Colleges 
Faculties (past Vice-President and President), American Folklore Society. Who's Who 
in the East, Who’s Who in American Education, Directory of American Scholars. 
Author: Motif-Inder of the Cuentos of Juan Timoneda (Indiana Uniy., 1946); A Study 
of Sources and Analogues of the Cuentos in Alcald Y dfiez’ Alonso, Mozo de muchos amos 
(Univ. of Chicago, 1941). Articles in N. Y. State Education Journal. 


Wa ter T. Pattison, Univ. of Minnesota. Member since 1937. Past Vice-President 
Minnesota Chapter. B.S. 1925, M.A. 1926, Ph.D. 1932, Harvard Univ. Career: Univ. 
of Minnesota, 1926-28; Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.), 1928-38; Univ. of Minnesota, 
1938-. Professor and chairman of Dept. of Romance Languages. MLA, Medieval 
Academy of America. Who’s Who in America. Author: The Life and Works of the 
Troubadour KR. d’Orange (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1952); Pérez Galdés and the 
Creative Process (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954). Editor: Representative Spanish 
Authors (N. Y., 1942); La fuente de las Calaveras (N. Y., 1944). Articles in Hispania, 
PMLA, Romance Philology. 


Executive Council 


Mararr W. MacRag, San Diego Public Schools. Member since 1942. National Mem- 
bership Committee. Past Secretary and Vice-President San Diego Chapter. Born in 
Stockholm, Sweden. B.A. 1935, M.A. 1953, San Diego State College. Other graduate 
work: Univ. of Southern California, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, Middlebury 
School of Languages. Career: Roosevelt Jr. High School, 1942-45; Middlebury School 
of Languages, summer 1954; Supervisor, San Diego City Schools, 1945-. MLA, 
MLASC (member Executive Council). Developed materials for San Diego’s conversa- 
tional Spanish in the elementary grades. Articles in Hispania, Education. 
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Mitpren C. Tueren, English High School, Lynn, Mass. Member since 1943. National 
Membership Committee. Past secretary and Treasurer New England Chapter. B.S. 
1933, M.A. 1942, Boston Univ. Other graduate work: Univ. of Mexico (summer 1946), 
Middlebury French School (1951), Middlebury Spanish School (1952), Sorbonne 
(summer 1953). Career: Shrewsbury High School, 1942-44; Wellesley High School, 
1944-46; English High School, 1946-. NEMLA, AATF, Spanish Club of Boston, Pan 
American Society. Originator of the Spoken Spanish Contest in Massachusetts. 
Articles in Hispania. 


Leonarp R. Crminate, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. Member since 1948. President Central 
Ohio Chapter (past Vice-President). B.A. 1946, Washington and Lee Univ.; M.A. 
1948, Princeton University Other graduate work: Univ. of Mexico, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Univ. of Madrid. Carnegie grant for study in Spain, 1951; Spanish Govern- 
ment scholarship. Career: Univ. of Alabama, 1947; Rutgers Univ., 1947-49; Washing- 
ton and Lee Univ., 1949-53; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 1953-—. Asst. Prof. of Romance 
Languages. MLA, SAMLA, CSMLTA, American Renaissance Society, Ohio Modern 
Language Teachers Assoc. Editor: Ohio Foreign Language Newsletter. Articles in His- 
pania, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Books, Books Abroad, and other journals. Papers 
at Univ. of Kentucky FL Conference and other language meetings. 


Geratp M. Moser, Pennsylvania State Univ. Member since 1942. Assoc. Editor of 
Hispania, 1951-. Born in Leipzig, Germany. Licence és Lettres 1935, Dipléme d’ Etudes 
Supérieures 1937, Doetorat de |’Université 1939, Univ. of Paris. Other graduate 
work: Univ. of Chicago (1941), Univ. of Wisconsin (1945). ACLS Scholarship (1941), 
Newberry Library Scholarship (1954). Career: Bridgewater College (Va.); Cornell 
Univ.; Univ. of Wiseonsin; Univ. of Illinois; Pennsylvania State Univ., 1945-. Asst. 
Prof. of Romance Languages. MLA, PSMLA, Phi Sigma lota. Contributor to Livro 


do Centendrio de Ega de Queiroz (1945), to the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Laterature (1947), to the Volume Library (1950), and tothe New International Yearbook 
(since 1951). Articles in Hispania, MLJ, Books Abroad, Hispanic Review, Philological 
Quarterly, Revista da Faculdade de Letras (Lisbon), Ler (Lisbon), and other journals. 
Papers at MLA meetings. 


OUTLINE OF THE 1955 ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 
December 28-30, Palmer House, Chicago 
General Program Chairman: J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 


Wednesday, December 28 
7:30-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Thursday, December 29 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Language Session. “Linguistics Applied to the Teaching of 
Spanish.” Chairman: Lawrence B. Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan. ‘A Comparison of 
the Sound Systems of English and Spanish,’’ Robert Lado, Univ. of Michigan. 
“A Comparison of the Intonational Patterns of English and Spanish,’ J. Donald 
Bowen, Foreign Service Institute. “A Comparison of Grammatical Categories and 
their Expression in English and Spanish,” Sol Saporta, Univ. of Illinois. 

2:00-5:00 P.M. The MLA FL Program General Meeting. 

5:00-7:00 P.M. Social Hour, Sponsored by all the AATs. 

8:30-10:30. Business Meeting and Meeting of SNHS Sponsors. 
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Friday, December 30 


§:30-10:30 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Literature Session. Chairman: Kurt L. Levy, Univ. of 
Toronto. Papers by Edmund V. De Chasca, State Univ. of lowa, Gustavo Correa, 
Univ. of Chicago, and Jerénimo Mallo, Wheaton College. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: J. 


Kenneth Leslie. Presidential 


Address: Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2:45-5:00 P.M. Elementary and High School Session. Panel Discussion, Chairman: 
Margit W. MacRae, San Diego City Schools. 

7:30-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


It is vitally important that teachers of 
modern foreign languages be adequately pre- 
pared for a task which more and more Ameri- 
cans are declaring essential to the national 
welfare. Though a majority of the language 
teachers in our school are well trained, many 
have been poorly or inadequately prepared, 
often through no fault of their own. The under- 
signed therefore present this statement of what 
they consider the minimal, good, and superior 
qualifications of a secondary-school teacher 
of a modern foreign language. 

We regret that the minimum here stated 
cannot yet include real proficiency in the foreign 
tongue or more than a superficial knowledge of 
the foreign culture. It must be clearly under- 
stood that teaching by persons who cannot 
meet this minimal standard will not produce 
results which our profession can endorse as 
making the distinctive contribution of lan- 
guage learning to American life in the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Our lowest level of preparation is not recom- 
mended. It is here stated only as a point of 
departure which carries with it the responsibil- 
ity for continued study and self-improvement, 


through graduate and in-service training, 


toward the levels of good and superior prepara- 
tion. 

Those who subscribe to this statement hope 
that the teacher of foreign languages (1) will 
have the personal qualities which make an 


effective teacher, (2) has received a well- 
balanced education, including a knowledge of 
our own American culture, and (3) has re- 
ceived the appropriate training in professional 
education, psychology, and secondary-school 
methods, It is not our purpose to define further 
these criteria. We are concerned here with the 
specific criteria for a teacher of modern foreign 
languages. 


1. Aural Understanding 


Minimal: The ability to get the sense of 
what an educated native says when he is 
enunciating carefully and speaking simply on 
a general subject. 

Good: The ability to understand conversa- 
tion at average tempo, lectures, and news 
broadcasts. 

Superior: The ability to follow closely and 
with ease all types of standard speech, such as 
rapid or group conversation, playsand movies. 
+ Teast: These abilities can be tested by dicta- 
tions, by the Listening Comprehension Tests 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 
thus far developed for French, German, and 
Spanish—or by similar tests for these and 
other languages, with an extension in range 
and difficulty for the superior level. 


2. Speaking 


Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared 
topics (e.g., for classroom situations) without 
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obvious faltering, and to use the common ex- 
pressions needed for getting around in the 
foreign country, speaking with a pronuncia- 
tion readily understandable to a native. 

Good; The ability to talk with a native 
without making glaring mistakes, and with 
a command of vocabulary and syntax suffi- 
cient to express one’s thoughts in sustained 
conversation. This implies speech at normal 
speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 

Superior: The ability to approximate native 
speech in vocabulary, intonation, and pro- 
nunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas 
and to be at ease in social situations). 

Teat: Yor the present, this ability has to be 
tested by interview, or by a recorded set of 
questions with a blank dise or tape for re- 
cording answers. 


8. Reading 


Minimal: The ability to grasp directly 
(i.e., without translating) the meaning of 
simple, non-technical prose, except for an oc- 
casional word. 

Good: The ability to read with immediate 
comprehension prose and verse of average 
difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost as 
easily as in English, material of considerable 
‘difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by a 
graded series of timed reading passages, with 
comprehension questions and multiple-choice 
or free response answers. 


4. Writing 

Minimal: The ability to write correctly 
sentences or paragraphs such as would be 
developed orally for classroom situations, and 
the ability to write a short, simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple “free 
composition” with clarity and correctness in 
vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a variety 
of subjects with idiomatic naturalness, ease 
of expression, and some feeling for the style 
of the language. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by mul- 
tiple-choice syntax items, dictations, transla- 
tion of English sentences or paragraphs, and a 
controlled letter or free composition. 


5. Language Analysis 
Minimal: A working command of the sound- 
patterns and grammar-patterns of the foreign 
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language, and a knowledge of its main differ- 
ences from English. 

Good: A basic knowledge of the historical 
development and present characteristics of 
the language, and an awareness of the differ- 
ence between the language as spoken and as 
written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of 
descriptive, comparative, and historical lin- 
guistics to the language-teaching situation. 

Test: Such information and insight can be 
tested for levels | and 2 by multiple-choice and 
free response items on pronunciation, intona- 
tion patterns, and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, 
items on philology and descriptive linguistics. 


6. Culture 


Minimal: An awareness of language as an 
essential element among the learned and 
shared experiences that combine to form a 
particular culture, and a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the geography, history, literature, art, 
social customs, and contemporary civilization 
of the foreign people. 

Good: First-hand knowledge of some literary 
masterpieces, an understanding of the princi- 
pal ways in which the foreign culture resem- 
bles and differs from our own, and possession 
of an organized body of information on the 
foreign people and their civilization. 

Superior: An enlightened understanding of 
the foreign people and their culture, achieved 
through personal contact, preferably by travel 
and residence abroad, through study of sys- 
tematic descriptions of the foreign culture, and 
through study of literature and the arts. 

Test: Such information and insight can be 
tested by multiple-choice literary and cultural 
acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 
3, written comments on passages of prose or 
poetry that discuss or reveal significant aspects 
of the foreign culture. 


7. Professional Preparation 

Note the final paragraph of the prefatory 
statement. 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effective 
methods and techniques of language teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowledge of 
methods and techniques to the teaching situa- 
tion (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to 
relate one’s teaching of the language to other 
areas of the curriculum. 

Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching 
methods, and the ability to experiment with 
and evaluate new methods and techniques. 
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Test: Such knowledge and ability can be 
tested by multiple-choice answers to questions 
on pedagogy and language-teaching methods, 
plus written comment on language-teaching 
situations. 

The foregoing statement was prepared by 
the Steering Committee! of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the Modern Language 
Association of America, and was subsequently 
endorsed for publication by the MLA Execu- 
tive Council, by the Modern Language Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board, by 
the Committee on the Language Program of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and by the executive boards or councils of the 
following national and regional organizations: 
National Federation of ML Teachers Asso- 
ciations; AATF; AATG; AATI; AATSEEL; 
AATSP; Central States MLTA; Middle 
States Assoc. of ML Teachers; New England 
MLA; Northeast Conference on the Teaching 
of FLs; Northwest Conference on FL Teach- 
ing; Philological Assoc. of the Pacific Coast; 
Rocky Mountain MLA; South Atlantic MLA, 
South-Central MLA. 


FL Offerings and Enrollments in U.S. High 
Schools.—W ith the help of many FL teachers, 
the MLA has made a survey of current FL 


offerings and enrollments in U. 8. public high 


‘Theodore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of 
French and Assoc. Dir., Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program, Yale Univ.; Josephine 
Bruno, teacher of modern languages, Medford 
(Mass.) High School, representing the AATI; 
Stephen A. Freeman, Vice Pres. of Middlebury 
College, Dir. of the Middlebury Summer Lan- 
guage Schools, Pres. of the National Federation 
of ML Teachers Associations; Renée J. Fulton, 
Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Research, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, representing the AATF; Claude P. Le- 
mieux, Prof. of Russian, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Sec.-Treas. of AATSEEEL, and representing this 
Association; Albert H. Marckwardt, Prof. of 
English, Univ. of Michigan, member of the 
Committee on the Language Program of the 
Amer. Council of Learned Societies; Bayard 
Q. Morgan, Prof. Emeritus of German, Stan- 
ford Univ., former editor of the MLJ, Werner 
Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of the German 
School, Middlebury College, Pres. of the 
AATG and representing this Association; 
Howard Lee Nostrand, Prof. and Executive 
Officer of Romance Languages, Univ. of Wash- 
ington; Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish 
Dept., The Choate School, editor of Hispania, 
representing the AATSP. 
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schools. The range in opportunities to study 
an FL is startlingly wide. Of the 19,755 high 
schools in 47 states and the District of Colum- 
bia included in the survey, 10,649 (53.9%) 
offer one or more FLs; 8,587 (43.5%) offer 
one or more modern FLs. In Connecticut, 
Maine, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, every 
high school offers at least one modern FL, 
and at least three fourths of the high schools 
do in Arizona, California, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Vermont, 
and Virginia. But less than one fourth of the 
high schools offer any instruction in FLs, 
ancient or modern, in Arkansas, lowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota. 

If his high school offers an FL, what chance 
does a student have to study it for more than 
two years? The great majority do not go 
beyond this elementary level. Only in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, 
Washington, and Wyoming do more than a 
quarter of them go on into the third-year 
course. In the following states, more than 
90% stop at the end of the second year: 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. And in Idaho, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, not one 
high school offers a third-year course in any 
FL. 

The last survey of enrollments by the U. 8. 
Office of Education was made in 1948-49, At 
that time FL enrollments were 21.5% of total 
public high-school enrollments, and modern 
FL enrollments were 13.7%. The MLA survey, 
based on enrollments in 40 states, shows FL 
enrollments down to 21.2%, but enrollments 
in modern FLa up to 14.2%, 

In 15 states over a fourth of the pupils are 
enrolled in FL classes: Massachusetts, 45.0%, 
Rhode Island, 44.5%; Connecticut, 39.8%; 
New Jersey, 39.4%; New York, 37.3%; New 
Hampshire, 31.2%; Nevada, 30.5%; Dela- 
ware, 20.1%; District of Columbia, 20.0%; 
California, 28.5%; Vermont, 28.3%; Pennsyl- 
vania, 26.9%; Maine, 26.6%; Arizona, 25.7%; 
New Mexico, 25.6%. By contrast, there are 
7 states where less than 1 pupil in 25 is study- 
ing a modern FL: Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota. 

Enrollments in Latin are 7.0% of the total; 
in 1948-49 they were 78%. French enrolls 
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5.6% (4.7% in 1948-49). German enrollment 
is unchanged at S%. Spanish has dropped 
from 8.2% to74%. 

Here are 39 states and the District of 
Columbia, arranged in the order of their per- 
centage enrollment in Spanish: 1) New Mex- 
ico, 21.5%; 2) Arizona, 20.5%; 3) California, 
193%; 4) Nevada, 18.9%; 5) New Jersey, 
13.7%; 6) New York, 12.5%; 7) Colorado, 
11.7%; 8) District of Columbia, 9.7%; 9) 
Florida, 88%; 10) Rhode Island, 8.0%; 11) 
Connecticut, 78%; 12) Wyoming, 7.7%; 
13) Massachusetts, 7.1%; 14) Washington, 
7.0%; 15) Delaware and Pennsylvania, 6.9% 
17) Maryland, 6.1%; 18) Ohio and Virginia, 
5.3%; 20) Idaho, 5.1%; 21) Oregon, 4.0%; 
22) Indiana and Nebraska, 3.9%; 24) Tenne- 
we, 3.7%; 25) Montana, 3.4%; 26) Oklahoma, 
3.2%; 27) Wisconsin, 2.6%; 28) Minnesota 
and North Carolina, 2.5%; 30) New Hamp- 
shire and West Virginia, 2.3%; 32) Kansas, 
2.0%; 33) Arkansas and South Dakota, 1.8%; 
35) South Carolina, 1.7%; 36) Alabama and 
Vermont, 14%; 38) Mississippi, 1.3%; 39) 
North Dakota, 1.2%; 40) Maine, 1.0%. 

More detailed and extensive data on Span- 
ish and other FLs appear in the Supplement 
to the September PMLA and in the D. C. 


Heath FL Program Report No. 2. 


Foreign Language Teaching in College.—In 
the spring of 1955, questionnaires were sent to 
one or more of the foreign language chairmen 
in each institution in the PMLA listing of de- 
partment chairmen, Of 1,003 questionnaires 
sent to 953 institutions, 726 were filled in and 
returned by 678 institutions. The 277 chairmen 
in the other 275 institutions ignored or mislaid 
the original questionnaire and a duplicate 
reminder mailed in May. In assessing the 
summary of the returns, one should bear in 
mind the probability that many of these 275 
chairmen laid aside the questionnaire because 
they had little to report. The returns may 
therefore present a somewhat rosy picture of 
foreign language teaching in American and 
Canadian colleges and universities in 1954-55. 

Over half the institutions reported aural- 
oral stress and predominant use of the foreign 
language in beginning, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced courses. A surprisingly large number, 
354, reported courses of literature in trans- 
lation, and it may be that some answerers 
misinterpreted the question to mean courses 
involving translation of the foreign literature 
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by the students. Of 704 courses listed, 377 are 
taught by the foreign language department 
concerned, 206 by the English department, 
and 121 by a combination of English and 
foreign language teachers. 

Here are the questions, followed by the 
number of institutions reporting for each 
language: 

la. residential houses: French, 15; German, 
3; Spanish, 9; Russian, 1. 

lb. residential houses in summer session: 
French, 13; German, 4; Spanish, 8; Italian, 1; 
Russian, 2. 

lc. residential corridors: French, 10; Span- 
ish, 5; Polish, 1. 

Id. international houses; 10. 

2. clubs or non-residential centers for social 
activities: French, 199; German, 144; Spanish, 
199; Portuguese, 4; Italian, 40; Russian, 24; 
modern language, 21; other, 9. 

3a. tables in dining-room for all or most 
meals: French, 25; German, 10; Spanish, 21; 
Russian, 1; Polish, 1. 

3b. tables in dining-room for occasional 
meals: French, 116; German, 64; Spanish, 103; 
Italian, 10; Russian, 3; Hebrew, 1. 

4. laboratories: 100. 

5. intensive, double-credit courses: French, 
66; German, 41; Spanish, 61; Portuguese, 2; 
Italian, 14; Russian, 19; Chinese, 3; Greek, 
3; other, 25. 

6. beginning courses with aural-oral stress 
and the foreign language used predominantly 
or exclusively in class: French, 407; German, 
294; Spanish, 404; Portuguese, 22; Italian, 90; 
Russian, 55; Altaic, 6; Chinese, 5; Polish, 5; 
Japanese, 3; Uralic, 3; other, 25. 

7. intermediate (2nd year) courses in read- 
ing and grammar with classroom discussion 
in the foreign language: French, 451; German, 
324; Spanish, 438; Portuguese, 38; Italian, 
81; Russian, 56; Altaic, 6; Chinese, 4; Polish, 
4; Uraliec, 3; other, 12. 

8. advanced (3rd year) courses in reading 
or literature with lectures and discussion in 
the foreign language: French, 417; German, 
244; Spanish, 381; Portuguese, 6; Italian, 48; 
Russian, 33; Altaic, 6; Uralic, 3; other, 5. 

9. advanced (3rd year) courses that stress 
conversation and free composition: French, 
428; German, 221; Spanish, 404; Portuguese, 
5; Italian, 35; Russian, 18; Polish, 3; other, 10. 

10. a proficiency test as the sole means of 
meeting the foreign language degree require- 
ment: 49. 
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11. courses of literature in translation; 
704 at 354 institutions 

a. taught by members of the foreign lan- 
guage department: 377. French, 90; German, 
100; Spanish, 69; Italian, 21; Russian, 32; 
Classics, 28; other (world, European, comp. 
lit., ete.), 31. 

b. taught by members of English depart- 
ment: 206. French, 18; German, 12; Spanish, 
14; Italian, 7; Russian, 9; Classics, 8; other 
(world, European, comp. lit., ete.), 138. 

c. taught by a combination of foreign 
language and other teachers: 121. French, 21; 
German, 16; Spanish, 15; Italian, 10; Russian, 
8; Classics, 4; other (world, European, comp. 
lit., ete.), 47. 

12. courses especially designed for scientific 
or technical students: French, 69; German, 
320; Spanish, 34; Portuguese, 1; Italian, 4; 
Russian, 14; Latin, 2; Greek, 1. 

13. regular-session workshop or methods 
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courses designed especially for high-school 
teachers: French, 127; German, 54; Spanish, 
128; Portuguese, 1; Italian, 8; Russian, 2; 
Latin, 3; Norwegian, 1; Scandinavian, 1; for- 
eign languages, 36. 

14. regular-session workshop or methods 
courses designed especially for elementary- 
school teachers: French, 25; German, 4; 
Spanish, 24; Portuguese, 1; Italian, 1; Latin, 
1; foreign languages, 5. 

15. area studies or other courses or pro- 
grams correlated with work in other depart- 
ments: French, 76; German, 50; Spanish, 119; 
Portuguese, 5; Italian, 8; Russian, 27; Ori- 
ental, 8; other, 38. 

16. junior year abroad or other similar 
plans for foreign language majors: French, 
104; German, 49; Spanish, 60; Italian, 12; 
other, 14. 

17. plan for exchange of foreign language 
teachers with teachers abroad: French, 11; 
German, 10; Spanish, 8; other, 3. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 


SrepHen L. Pircner, Associate Editor* 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING SPANISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


This list of materials for classroom use in 
elementary schools is meant to: serve the 
immediate needs of Spanish teachers, class- 
room teachers, and administrators who wish 
to initiate Spanish study below the seventh 
grade. The present list is limited to items 
currently obtainable in the United States. 
This practical consideration has excluded some 
materials no longer available, but familiar to 
pioneers in this field. Brief descriptions and 
prices are included. In Sections II-X, the 
appropriate grade or grades are suggested in 
brackets at the end of each item, and for 
each item in III-X the source is indicated by 
the italicized letters preceding the brackets. 
The key to the italicized letters appears in 
Section XI Section I lists some background 
works which the teacher and administrator 
should know. 

The list was compiled by Agnes M. Brady 
* Material for this Department should be 
sent to Mr. Pitcher at 7144 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


(U of Kansas), with editorial assistance from 
Kenneth Mildenberger, Assistant Director of 
the FL Program, MLA. The contents of ITL-X 
are selective, but inclusion of an item does 
not imply endorsement. Similar lists have been 
prepared for French and German under MLA 
sponsorship. Miss Brady will continue indefi- 
nitely the collection of such data, and she 
welcomes information and samples of other 
materials. Supplementary lists of materials 
will be published in Hispania periodically. 


I. General Works 


Andersson, Theodore, The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary School. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 119 pp. (12 chap- 
ters dealing with all phases of the subject, 
some sample French lessons, and an annotated 
bibliography, $1.25) 

Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools: 
Some Questions and Answers. Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America: 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y., 1954. 
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21 pp. [Enlarged edition) (Answers to 18 
questions by a panel of specialists, $.15) 

Mildenberger, Kenneth, Status of Foreign 
Language Study in American Elementary 
Schools: Fall, 1963. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Office of Education, DHEW, 1954. 28 pp. 
(Statistical tables and a detailed history of 
the movement, gratis) 

~——, Status of Foreign Language Study in 
American Elementary Schools: 1954. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. 8. Office of Education, 
DHEW, 1955. 27 pp. (Statistical tables and 
a report on the teaching of languages via 
radio, gratis) 


II. Syllabi and Guides 


Conversational Spanish, 1953-55, mimeo- 
graphed (Detailed lessons giving the full con- 
tents of graded Spanish courses prepared on 
tapes for broadcast on educational radio 
station WTHS-FM of Dade County Public 
Schools. Lessons for grades 4-6, with the 
work of each grade divided into four 30-lesson 
books; each book is $2.00, or $8.00 for a 
complete set for one grade.) Co-ordinator of 
Textbooks, 1263 SW 18th St., Miami, Fla. 
{4-6} 

Course of Study, Juvenile Spanish, 1952, 
mimeographed, 15 pp. (63 very brief lessons, 
$1.50) Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio [1-6] 

Developing Language Skills through the 
Grades, pp. 19-38, in Committee Reports of 
the 1954 Northeast Conference on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages. (Detailed suggestions 
for developing a language course from grade 
1 through 6, $1.50) Hunter Kellenberger, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.[1-6] 

Friendship through Spanish, 1945, 4 vols. 
(Unit 1, The Home and Community, 42 pp.; 
Unit 2, Karly California, 48 pp.; Unit 3, 
Mexico, 52 pp.; Unit 4, Latin America, 46 
pp.; pp. ISA-20A contain a useful bibliog- 
raphy of books published before 1945. $4.00 
for 4 vols.) P. D. & Lone Perkins, Box 167, 
South Pasadena, Calif. [1-6] 

Guide for Teaching of Spanish in Elemen- 
tary Schools, Emilie Margaret White, et al., 
1954, 87 pp. (Provides vocabulary directly 
related to everyday experiences, to be learned 
through play activities, songs, dialogues, and 
dramatizations, $.55) U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., Cata- 
logue No, DC 18.6: Sp 2-554. [K-6] 

Guide to the Resource Materials for the First 
Year of Spanish in the Elementary Grades: 
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Grade IV, Irene D. Hancock, et al., 1953, 
241 pp., multilithed (Very detailed lessons 
for 5 weeks of daily classes, and general plans 
with abundant materials for the rest of the 
year, $1.85) San Diego City Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. [4] 

Handbook for Teachers of Spanish in the 
Elementary Grades, Doyne Wolfe and Henry 
Owens, 1955, 108 pp. (Materials and sugges- 
tions on procedure for the first 4 grades, 
$1.25) Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. [1-4] 

Handbook for the Teaching of Spanish in 
the Elementary Grades, Margit MacRae, et al., 
1952, 223 pp., multilithed (Abundant ma- 
terial with clear and extensive directions for 
effective use, $1.50) San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, Calif. [4-6] 

Instructional Guide for Teaching Spanish 
in the Elementary Schools, School Publ. No. 
414, 1946, 214 pp. (Material, though brief, 
is given for all grades, with suggestions for 
procedure, $3.00) Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. [K-6] 

Manual of Materials, Aids, and Techniques 
for the Teaching of Spanish to English-Speaking 
Children, Carlos Rivera. or the First Grade, 
1952, 119 pp. For the Second Grade, 1953, 110 
pp. For the Third Grade, 1954, 257 pp. For 
the Fourth Grade and For the Fifth Grade, 
available in fall 1955. All mimeographed (Very 
detailed graded units of work with careful 
directions for use. Vol. 1, $.75; Vol. u, $.75; 
Vol. ut, $1.75) El Paso Public Schools, El 
Paso, Texas. [1, 2, 3, 4, 5] 

Mi libro de espaftol, Agnes M. Brady, 1955, 
multilithed (Detailed lessons in beginning 
Spanish, for the teacher and for the pupil, 
for one year of study; graphs, maps, conversa- 
tions, juegos for teaching language, jingles, 
fill-ins, ete. Probable price, $1.00) Agnes 
M. Brady, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. [1-3] 

Spanish for Boys and Girls, 1955, 2 vols. 
(Not yet available when this bibliography 
was prepared) Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion and Supervisor of Spanish, Dept. of 
Education, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Spanish for Children, A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents, Lioyd Teale, Boyd Carter, 
Margaret A. Robinett, 1955. (Stimulating 
materials and methods for the teacher or the 
interested parent, $1.25.) Johnsen Publ. 
Co., 1135 R St., Lincoln 8, Neb. [not graded; 
ca. 1-4) 

Spanish in the Grade School, Agnes M. 
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Brady, 1951, 2 vols., mimeographed (Vol. 
1, 127 pp., has suggestions for class procedure 
with enough material to select from for 3 
years of work; Vol. 1, 122 pp., has material 
for reading, dramatic productions, social- 
studies lessons, bibliographies, maps, etc. 
$3.00 for 2 vols.; revised ed. available in 
1956) Agnes M. Brady, Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. [4-6] 

Suggestions for the Teaching of Spanish in 
the Elementary Schools, St. Louis Public 
School Journal, Research and Survey Series, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, Sept. 1953, 36 pp., mimeo- 
graphed (16 units with brief suggestions for 
use, gratis) Curriculum Laboratory, St. Louis 
Public Schools, 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. [4-6] 

Teacher’s Manual for Amigos Panameri- 
canos, 1941, 62 pp. (Directions for the use 
of the 5 readers in the Amigos Panamericanos 
series |see Readers|) The Steck Co., Austin, 
Texas. 


III. Audio Aids 


Alicia en el pats de las maravillas (non- 
breakable 78 rpm [SY-5], or 45 rpm [WSY-5] 
RCA Victor dises, $3.00) Go |3-6| 

Blanca Nieves y los siete enanitos (non- 
breakable 78 rpm [SY-2] RCA Victor disc, 
$3.00) Go (3-6) 

Caperucita roja (non-breakable 78 rpm 
(SY-1] RCA Victor disc, $3.00) Go (3-6) 

La Cenicienta (non-breakable 78 rpm [SY-4} 
or 45 rpm [WSY-4] RCA Victor dises, $3.00) 
Go (3-6) 

Cuentos de hadas, \* serie (fairy tales on 
four 78 rpm dises, $8.00: Caperucita roja, El 
ratén medroso and Las cuatro manzanas |on 
same disc],and La Cenicienta {on 2 discs}. 
Also on tape or wire, $8.00; or on 2 LP 
dises, $6.00) Ba [3-6] 

Eecenitas de México (9 stories from the 
collection with this title [see Miscellaneous 
AIDS) transcribed on five 78 rpm discs, 
$10.00; single records, $2.00; any 4 of the 
stories on tape or wire, $8.00) Ba [4-6] 

Espafiol practico (Eight 78 rpm dises, each 
containing 40 practical sentences relating to a 
single topic: El cuerpo humano, Prendas de 
vestir, La casa, etc., $16.00. Same on 4 LP 
discs, $12.00; or on tape or wire, $16.00) 
Ba (4-6) 

Folk Songs of Spain, Germaine Montero 
with orchestral accompaniment (13 songs, 
with text included, one LP disc, VR&S-7001, 
$4.00 plus $.50 shipping charge) Lo [3-4] 
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Goldilocks y los tres osos, La gallinita roja, 
El muchacho y el chivo (spoken texts for this 
volume [see READERS). Each story on a 
separate 78 rpm disc, set of three, $6.00) 
Ba (3-6) 

Let's Talk Spanish (spoken text of Book 
I [see READERS), active vocabulary of 365 
words. Four 78 rpm discs, $8.00; or two LP 
dises, $6.00; or on tape or wire, $8.00) 
Ba [3-4] 

Nueva serie infantil (30 non-breakable 78 
rpm dises containing 90 folksongs, Christmas 
carols, action games, stories; $1.25 each disc) 
Mo (3-6) 

Regional Dances of Mexico (piano accom- 
paniment for 9 dances explained in the book 
jsee DANCES). Four 78 rpm dises, $8.00, 
or any single disc, $2.50) Ba 

Rolito (a Decea Album {[No. A313, 18 M 
series], sung by Frank Luther. Bach of the 
six 78 rpm discs contains a different story 
about a little Mexican boy. $6.09 for set) 
De (3-6) 


IV. Filmstrips 


Merico (40 frames in color, text in English, 
$6.00) Ge 

Pedro and Maria of Mexico, Children Near 
and Far Series, 1952 (22 frames, in color. 
Shows how the children live, play, and study, 
what foods they eat and what clothes they 
wear. $4.00) Fy (3-6) 


V. Verse 


Coleccién de poemas liricos y refranes es- 
paftoles, José M. Espinosa, 1941, 39 pp. (A 
collection of famous Spanish poems, $.15) 
Th (6) 

Lirica infantil de México, Vicente T. 
Mendoza, 1951, 177 pp. (Authentic songs, 
poetry, and games collected by a distinguished 
Mexican. Published by El colegio de México, 
México, D.F., $2.00) S-H [K-6} 


V1. Songs 


Aires favoritos, 24 pp. (30 popular songs, 
including some Christmas carols, $.35) 
Ge (4-6) 

Canciones de Navidad, Ina W. Ramboz, 
1941, 32 pp. (27 popular Christmas songs, 
including Mexican posadas and pifiata songs, 
and Spanish words of the well-known inter- 
national songs, $.40) Ba |K-6} 

Canciones de Navidad, 1950, 24 pp. (21 
songs with Spanish words and music, includ- 
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ing popular international Christmas songs, 
$.15) Th (K-6] 

Canciones populares, 1935, 32 pp. (31 
popular songs, including several Christmas 
carols and 6 rounds, $.15) Th (K-6] 

Canciones populares de Espafia y de Mézico, 
1941, 32 pp. (25 songs with Spanish words 
and music, $.25) Th (K-6) 

Canta conmigo, 1946, 63 pp. $80. Am [K-6] 

j/Cantemos!, H.R. Wilson and V.C. Neisch, 
Penny Press Series, n.d., 31 pp. (26 songs in 
simplified arrangement for singing in unison 
or two parts, $.18) Em (K-6) 

Excerpts from the National Anthems of the 
21 American Republica, 3rd ed., rev., 1949, 29 
pp. (Piano and orchestra arrangements, $.85) 
PA (3-6) 

Latin American Folk Songs, choral arrange- 
ments by Louis Sandi, 1954, 26 pp. $2.00. 
PA |K-6) 


VII. Dances 


Folksongs and Dances of the Americas, Part 
1, 1949, 23 pp.; Part mu, 1949, 18 pp. (Each 
book gives 10 dances, with routines and music 
from various Latin American countries, $.25 
per part) PA (K-6} 

Some Latin American Festivals and Folk 


Dances, 1939, 19 pp. (Descriptions and illus- 
trations, $.10) PA (K-6] 

Regional Dances of Mexico, Edith Johnston, 
1953, 92 pp. (Music, drawings, and complete 
explanations for popular folk dances; the 
recorded accompaniment is available [see 
Audio Aids}, $1.80) Ba 


VIII. Games 


Adiés, Dorothy Hughes (Related to bingo 
but involving some aural-oral ability in the 
50 voeabulary-objects [with Spanish defini- 
tions} of the game. Picture cards for 10 
players. $40) Ma |4-6) 

Conteste por favor (32 cards, for 5 to 8 
players, with sketches and words. 1953 
edition, $.65) Ge (5-6) 

Five Spanish Games (5 sets of two 48-card 
decks, a set each for Animals, Comparison, 
Synonyms, Opposites, and Occupations. Con- 
jugation of verbs is a practical part of the 
games. Each set, $4.95) La 

jHelo Aqui! (Chart game for maximum of 
10 players, similar to lotto or bingo. Each 
set, $.75) Ge (5-6) 

La Lango (Up to 8 players match printed 
card tabs with the appropriate pictured object 
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on card charts; 16 charts and 240 tabs, boxed, 
$2.98) Ri (5-6) 

Merry-Go-Round of Games in Spanish, 
Grace D. Vogan, 32 pp. (Games for all ages 
are described, including some word and 
action games suitable for children, $.40) 
Ba 

Las ocho familias (Card game with the 
object of collecting in one’s hand all 6 mem- 
bers of as many families as possible; 48 cards 
in a set, for 4 to 6 players. Per set, $.75) 
Ge (3-6) 

iQué léstima! (16 cards showing names and 
activities of long-lost relatives. Per set, $.65) 
Ge (5-6) 


IX. Classroom Readers 


|Note: Education and language specialists 
recommend postponing the introduction of 
reading in the second language until after the 
development of some aural-oral skills. This 
caution should be observed in using any of 
the “readers” listed here.} 

Amigos panamericanos, by various authors, 
1941. (5 graded, illustrated readers about the 
experiences of 2 Mexican children. The first 
3 books are built around intimate experiences: 
I. Juan y Maria, 64 pp., $1.28; Il. Juan y 
Maria en casa, 88 pp., $1.64; III. Juan y 
Maria en la escuela, 86 pp. $1.64. In the 
last 2 books informational material is blended 
with adventure and travel: IV. Juan y Marta 
en los Estados Unidos, 96 pp., $1.80; V. Juan 
y Maria en Mézico, 96 pp., $1.80. A free 
Teacher's Manual gives detailed suggestions 
for the use of the series) St [3-6] 

Biblioteca popular latinoamericana, Latin 
American Fundamental Press. (Illustrated 
primers prepared jointly by OAS and 
UNESCO for the adult education campaign 
in Latin America. Each is $.15, and they 
run from 20 to 50 pp. Introductory copy sent 
free. The following may be found suitable for 
children: Vamos a leer, José de San Martin, 
Cuidado con la leche, La viruela, Agua pura, 
Quetzalcoatl, La casa rural, and Eres libre) 
Pa (4-6) 

Conchita de Cuba, Dorothy Hughes, 1953, 
115 pp. (A graded series of reading passages 
and exercises continuing the design of Pedro: 
Introduccién al espatol, below. $1.75) Ma 
(5-6) 

El espafiol elemental, E. E. Mireles and J.G. 
Mireles, 1949 (6 graded readers, each with 
teaching procedure and suggestions for oral 
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exercises; the earlier books may be used as 
syllabi for the teacher rather than readers for 
the pupils. Primer libro, 70 pp., $.92; Se- 
gundo libro, 85 pp., $.96; Tercer libro, 86 pp., 
$1.00; Cuarto libro, 94 pp., $1.04; Quinto libro, 
102 pp., $1.12; Sexto libro, 119 pp., $1.08) 
Be 

Espafiol para los nifos, Miguel Gabriel, 
1944, 96 pp. (21 everyday situations are 
treated in stories and conversations, and 
simplified lessons in pronunciation and gram- 
mar are appended; profusely illustrated. 
$1.50). Un (5-6) 

Espaiiol que funciona, Elida Wills, rev. ed., 
1946. (3 graded, illustrated readers with sug- 
gestions for related classroom activities. 1. 
Diciendo y haciendo, 86 pp., $1.40; nu. Di- 
ciendo, haciendo, y leyendo, 115 pp., $1.40; 
mi. El viaje de Lucta y Manuel, 112 pp., 
$1.40. A workbook [Mi cuaderno, 1, u, m1) 
is available for each book, $80 each. 3 
other vols. continue the series into junior 
high school) Ba 

La gallina que queria ayudar (One of a 
series of readers for teaching Spanish pre- 
pared by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Others are out-of-print. $.25) Su [4-6] 

Goldilocks y los tres osos y otros cuentos, 
Helen Harter, rev. ed., 1955, 128 pp. (Illus- 
trated text includes also “The Little Red 
Hen,” and “The Boy and the Kid.” The 
texts are available on discs [see Audio Aids). 
$2.00) Ba (3-6) 

Jugando y riendo, Francisco Gaztambide 
Vega, 1947, 64 pp. (A simple reader with 
many colored pictures, developed for first- 
grade use in Puerto Rico. $1.28) Si |4-6| 

Let’s Talk Spanish, Grace D. Vogan, Book 
1, 1946, 102 pp.; Book mu, 1948, 136 pp. (An 
introduction to reading, illustrated, with 
emphasis on conversational situations. Text 
of Book 1 is transcribed on tape, wire, and 
dises [see Audio Aids}. book, $1.40) 
Ba (3-4) 

Pedro: Introduccién al espafiol, Dorothy 
Hughes, rev. ed. 1950, 100 pp. (A graded 
series of reading passages dealing with a 
Mexican boy. Each passage includes clever 
conversational exercises which may be done 
orally or in writing, as well as line drawings 
for coloring. $1.75) Ma [3-6] 

Retr y aprender, Miguel Gabriel, 1944. 
(Amusing stories, many pictures, a complete 
course in grammar presented in entertaining 
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style; suitable as a follow-up for Espanol para 
los nifios. $2.00) Un [6} 


X. Miscellaneous Teaching Aids 


Asi se dice, Gladys King, 1949, 240 pp. 
(Really a dictionary, but words are arranged 
in related groups rather than alphabetically, 
$1.88) Ho 

Calendar of Spanish Anniversaries, Willis 
Knapp Jones, 1935, 32 pp. (A chronological 
listing of important dates connected with 
explorations, births and deaths of important 
people, saints’ days, etc. $.25) Ba [5-6] 

Cartilla album, Part i, 32 pp.; Suplemento, 
Part 2, 32 pp.; Suplemento, Part 3, 48 pp. 
(Authentic texts used in schools of Madrid 
and Barcelona. These are simp!e, illustrated 
vocabulary builders, each with an ingenious 
play-device for making learning fun. Parts 1 
and 2, $80 each; Part 3, $.45) Ge [4-6] 

Elementary Spanish Dictionary, E. R. Sims, 
1944, 372 pp. (Spanish-English section has 
18,000 words, including derived forms of 
common verbs; English-Spanish has 6,000 
words. Also contains a brief story of each of 
the Pan-American Republics, with exercises, 
$1.96) Be 

Escenas cortas and Cuadroa cémicos, 24 
pp. each (2 collections of short amusing 
skits. Sold in quantity only, minimum order 
is 4 copies of either book, 4 for $1.40) Ge [4-6] 

Escenitas de Mérico, Genevieve Barlow, 
1943, 155 pp. (An authentic collection of 
Mexican folk materials, dramatic, narrative, 
and musical; 9 stories are available on records 
[see Audio Aids) $1.40) Ba [4-6] 

Horas encantadas, Mabel Coughran, 1944, 
136 pp. (13 popular stories and a posada are 
dramatized in simple idiomatic Spanish, 25 
songs included, $1.60) Ba [1-6] 

Spanish: Easy Steps for Beginners, Grace 
D. Vogan, 1944, 104 pp. (A workbook with 
exercises in elementary conversation, reading, 
and writing. Features drills on everyday 
phrases, $1.00) Ba {1-6} 

Spanish Package of Children's Books (Col- 
lection of 9 imported books, known and loved 
by Latin American children; beautiful books, 
valuable to see and handle, $15.10) PL [5-6] 

Vamos a hablar espafiol, Margarita 
and Esther Brown, 1949, 332 pp. (A conversa- 
tional grammar with practical aural-oral ap- 
proach; each lesson includes a dialogue to be 
memorized, grammar study based on the 
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dialogue, and oral and written exercises. 
$2.40) He (5-6) 


XI. Sources of Materials 


American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3 

Ba Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder 
St., Dallas, Tex. 

W. 38. Benson Co., Austin, Tex. 

Decca Records, 50 W. 57th St., New 
York 19 

Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New 
York 11 

Eye-Gate House, 27-16 41st Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

Gessler Publ. Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

Goldsmith’s Musie Shop, 410 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 

Language Institute, Allentown, Pa. 


Am 
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Lo Lorraine Music Co., 39-86 47th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. 

Fernando J. Montilla, 447 W. 50th 
St., New York 19 

Pan American Union, 19th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Package Library of Foreign Children’s 
Books, 69-41 Groton St., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

Ri__— Rippon Corp., 10-02 34th Ave., Long 

Island City, N. Y. 

Stechert-Hafner, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3 

Silver Burdett, 45 E. 17th St., New 
York 3 

The Steck Co., Austin, Tex. 

Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Thrift Press, P.O. Box 85, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Frederick Ungar Publ. Co., 105 E. 
24th St., New York 10 


Ma 
Mo 


PA 


PL 


THE HISPANIC WORLD Conducted by Roserr G. Meap Jr.* 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica. Large num- 
bers of books in all fields continue to be issued 
by this excellent Mexican publishing firm, and 
among recent titles (early 1955) of special 
interest to Hispanists are the following: 

1. Poesia gaucheaca. Vol. 1, xxvii + 636 pp.; 
Vol. u, 800 pp. Cloth. $8.00 for both vols. 
Edited, with prologue, notes, glossary, and 
bibliography by Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo 
Bioy Casares. This magnificent collection of 
gaucho poetry includes all the texts (and au- 
thors’ notes) of the genre from Bartolomé 
Hidalgo’s didlogos and cielitos to José Her- 
ndndez’ masterpiece, Martin Fierro. It should 
take its place very quickly as the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative edition in its 
field and, as such, will become indispensable 
to every student of Spanish American litera- 
ture and essential to the Spanish American 
collection of every college library which 
possesses one. 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


2. Autos y loas de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
(Vol. m1 of the Obras completas). xeviii + 740 
pp. Cloth $4.00. Edited with prologue and 
notes by Alfonso Méndez Plancarte. The 3rd 
vol. in the complete works of Sor Juana which 
were being edited by the recently-deceased 
Mexican savant, this handsome book contains 
the dramatic works of the nun-authoress, 
except for the comedias and sainetes (which 
will constitute Vol. 4). Except for El Divino 
Narciso and a few selections to appear in 
anthologies, the bulk of the volume is com- 
posed of pieces which have not been in print 
since 1725 and is thus rescued from what the 
editor calls “un casi pleno olvido.”” 

3. Tiempo de arena. 352 pp. Cloth. $1.80. 
In this volume Jaime Torres Bodet, poet and 
diplomat, has collected 51 short prose pieces 
to form a sort of memory-mosaic which ranges 
from his fifth year down to about 1930. In 
them, in an intimate and sometimes poetic 
style, he recalls his travels, his meetings with 
other writers, and diverse experiences of his 
youth which affected him deeply. 
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4. La muerte tiene permiso. 101 pp. Cloth. 
$10.00 m/mex. A collection of 14 short stories 
by Edmundo Valadés and his first book, this 
volume is by a journalist gifted with a concise, 
direct style and considerable psychological 
insight. The themes of the stories are varied, 
ranging from street-incidents to problems of 
puberty and the psychological effects of war. 

5. Pedro Péramo. 156 pp. Cloth. $1.20. A 
first novel by Juan Rulfo, author of a collec- 
tion of short stories, El ano en llamas, pub- 
lished in 1953. The theme is cactquismo and in 
centering his vigorous narrative about Pedro 
Péramo, the cacique, the author reveals much 
of life in those areas of Mexico still subject to 
one-man rule. 

6. Unamuno, tebrico del legnuaje. 136 pp. 
Paper. 70 cents. An analysis, by Carlos Blanco 
Aguinaga, of the Spanish thinker’s ideas about 
language and the problem of communication, 
together with a stylistic examination of Una- 
muno’s use of language. An important contri- 
bution which sheds light on a neglected phase 
of Unamuno. 

7. La realidad reflejada. 170 pp. Paper. 80 
cents. A collection of very short lyrics by José 
Quiroga Pl4. Varied in theme, personal in 
nature, these poems reveal a sensuous nature, 
endless curiosity and love of life combined 
with an understanding of the ephemeral na- 
ture of human existence. 

8. Relacién del nuevo descubrimiento del 
famoso Rio Grande de las Amazonas. 160 pp. 
Maps. Cloth. In 1542 Francisco de Orellana 
made his famous discovery of the Amazon 
and with him there went his faithful compan- 
ion, Fray Gaspar de Carvajal. The present 
volume is his Relacién, in an edition based on 
the original manuscript, and thé ingenuous, 
direct style of the simple narrative makes the 
hardships endured by the expedition seem 
even more vivid and terrifying. The introduc- 
tion, notes and bibliography are by Jorge 
Hernandez Millares. 

All these books are available from the Fondo 
at Apartado Postal 25975, México 12, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


Marti.—-Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez 
contributes ‘“Aspectos inexplorados en la obra 
de José Martf” to Cursos y Conferencias for 
December 1954. In his paper the author states 
his belief that the time has now come to put a 
stop to “las improvisaciones faciles y los diti- 
rambos sin médula ni estudio serio” dedicated 
to Marti, then calls upon serious students 


throughout the hemisphere to devote them- 
selves to scholarly monographs on various 
aspects which he feels are especially worthy of 
study. 

R. G. M. 


“The Abbé Corréa in America, 1812-1820.” 
—Abbé Joseph Francis Corréa da Serra was a 
Portuguese liberal with an international repu- 
tation in botany, geology, letters, and as an 
antiquarian, who spent some eight years in 
our youthful land. Professor Richard Beale 
Davis is the author of a monograph on the 
Abbé with the above title, and his study shows 
that although Corréa’s name appears in 
searcely any history of the period, “he was 
revered, quoted, and imitated by a remarkable 
number of citizens of many occupations and 
interests.”” The author first presents a sum- 
mary account of Corréa’s activities and travels 
in the U. 8., with a brief treatment of his 
diplomatic career, and then prints about 100 
letters (in English and French) between 
Corréa, Jefferson and members of Jefferson's 
circle. Many of these letters have been dis- 
covered by Professor Davis, and the enlight- 
ened ideas and humane viewpoints expressed 
in them do great credit not only to Corréa but 
also to many of his American correspondents. 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1955. [Pp. 87-197 of the Transactions, 
Vol. 45, Part 2.) Illustrated. Paper. $2.00. 

R. G. M. 


Rufino José Cuervo.-The works of the 
great Colombian philologist (Bogota, 1954, 2 
vols.) inaugurate a new series published by 
The Instituto Caro y Cuervo. The volumes, 
attractively bound in red leather with gold 
lettering, present, in 3500 pages, Cuervo’s 
literary output, with the exception of the un- 
finished Diccionario de construccién y régimen 
de la lengua castellana, to be published sepa- 
rately in Germany under the auspices of the 
Colombian government. 

In addition to Cuervo’s writings, the 
volumes contain a thorough estudio preliminar 
by Fernando Antonio Martinez, reviewing, 
against the stormy background of the political 
and cultural history of the nineteenth century, 
the scholar’s life and his contribution to lin- 
guistic unity. An extensive bibliography of 
works by and about Cuervo, compiled by 
Rafael Torres Quintero, rounds out the pub- 
lication. 

This Cldsicos Colombianos Series will be 
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continued with the works of José Eusebio 
Caro, the second of the two men whose mem- 
ory the institute honours in its name and, 
indeed, by the intellectual level of its activi- 
ties. These will be followed in turn by volumes 
dedicated to Marco Fidel Sudrez and other 
outstanding Colombian men of letters. 

If, in the words of introduction contributed 
by Félix Restrepo, this new series aims at 
producing “ediciones erfticas y muy bien 
presentadas,” the result of its initial project 
augurs well for the future. 

Kurt Levy 
University of Toronto 


Integration. NYU's Washington Square 
College announces an Integrated Program of 
Studies of the Cultures of Spanish-Speaking 
Peoples in the United States, A joint offering 
of the Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology 
and the Dept. of Spanish and Portuguese, it 
will help to meet the increasing need for social 
workers and research personnel who have 
training in Spanish and the Social Sciences. 
Laboratory experience will be provided among 
Spanish-speaking groups in New York City 
for students electing this program. Ten full 
scholarships (tuition, board, and room) will be 
awarded to specially qualified students for a 
summer or a semester at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

Db. D. W. 


A Prize Spanish Novel.—The “Premio Ex- 
celentisimo Sefor Embajador de los Estados 
Unidos en Espafia’’ was won in 1954 by Las 
raices, Barcelona, 1954. The authors are the 
journalists José Marfa and Ramona Massip, 
who have already given proof of an unusually 
thorough knowledge of this country. Their 
novel presents the thoroughly Americanized 
children of natives of Catalonia and their 
problems. Phyllis Vilafranca falls in love with 
a Columbia student, Dan Niedelman, despite 
differences in race and religion and the violent 
opposition of the mothers of both; her brother 
Joe forsakes his eminently suitable fiancée 
Nancy Creus (who finally commits suicide) for 
an intrigue with his father’s glamorous and 
rather unfeeling American secretary. Joe dies 
in Korea just before the armistice. The father, 
Adrian Vilafranca, has been more and more 
absorbed by his Wall Street business. Only the 
tragic figure of his wife Julia is left to return 
and seek her roots in Spain. “Sola, sin alegrias. 
Sola sin nuevas penas... Volverfa a sentir 
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sus rafces, las rafces de Julia Romeu.” The 
novel is not profound, but is easily readable 
and gives an excellent picture of life in New 
York and Forest Hills as seen through Spanish 
eyes. 

NicHoLson B. AbAMs 
Univ. of North Carolina 


A German View of Paraguay.—The Nov.- 
Dec. 1954 issue of the Institut fir Ausland- 
beziehungen Mitteilungen (Stuttgart) is de- 
voted almost entirely to a survey of Paraguay: 
land, people, and, of course, German-speaking 
areas, German missions, and a German-lan- 
guage bibliography on the country. 

R. G. M. 


“Tpna”’.—-This interesting bulletin of the 
Instituto Cultural Peruano-Norteamericano 
is now in its tenth year. Under the able guid- 
ance of its director, Dr. Estuardo Nifiez, a 
leading Peruvian literary scholar and critic, 
Ipna publishes articles in many fields: inter- 
American problems, Peruvian and American 
topics, literary sketches, poems, documents, 
ete. Further information may be obtained from 
Dr. Ndfiez at the Instituto’s address, Jirén 
Antonio Miré Quesada No. 113, Lima. 

R. G. M. 


Recent Pan American Union Publications.— 
Of value to American Hispanists among the 
materials issued by the PAU in recent months 
are Indice General de “ Atenea,” Chile’s leading 
intellectual journal (205 pp. $1.50), and Com- 
positores de América, datos biogrdaficos y catd- 
logos de sus obras (98 pp. $1.00). The first is 
No. 44 in the Bibliographic Series published 
by the Columbus Memorial Library, and is a 
valuable research tool in many fields due to 
the variety of articles in Atenea. The index of 
subjects and authors covers the period 1924— 
50. The second includes biographical sketches 
(Spanish and English) of 14 well-known con- 
temporary New World composers and lists of 
their compositions. 

R. G. M. 


Top of the Andes.— According to a report 
by the Pan American Union, Mt. Aconcagua 
(23,081 ft.) is now no longer the highest peak 
in the hemisphere, having been surpassed by 
Los Ojos del Salado, on the Argentine-Chilean 
border (23,288 ft.). 


R. G. M. 
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Gallegos. Rémulo Gallegos, Estudio sobre el 
arte de novelar, is a collection of 5 previously 
published essays by philologist Ulrich Leo, 
former professor of Romance Languages at 
Frankfort Univ. (1931-36) and librarian in his 
adopted Venezuela since 1938. The 3 most 
interesting essays (1, 11, and 1v) appeared first 
in the Venezuelan Revista Nacional de Cultura. 
The essays are profound and erudite, at times 
oppressively so. México: Ediciones Huma- 
nismo, 1954. 191 pp. 

ANNeMARIE B. Tyre 
New Mexico A. & M. College 


Spain and our literature. Professor Stanley 
T. Williams of Yale Univ. is the author of a 
magnificent, scholarly, and very readable 


survey of the Spanish contribution to Ameri-’ 


ean culture, The Spanish Background of 
American Literature (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1955. 2 vols. 1009 pp. $10.00. Ill.). There 
is not space here to do justice to the study but 
something of its style and the afithor’s attitude 
toward his subject may be gained from the 
following quotation: “Falling back on the 
cliché that in the end the Spanish mind must 
remain incomprehensible, most American 
writers embrace beautiful fragments. There is 
a chasm, beyond which they will not go. Per- 
haps it has been helpful to stand for a moment 
at its edge. That it exists is, in the light of our 
undying curiosity about Spain, both amusing 
and tragic.” 

R. G. M. 


A New History of Latin America._-Hubert 
Herring, one of our leading Latin American- 
ists, has just published A History of Latin 
America from the beginnings to the present (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. 796 pp. $8.75. 
Ill. Maps). His comprehensive book, one of 
the best of its kind in recent years, combines 
the accuracy of scholarship with the stylistic 
verve of the best journalism. It will serve as 
an excellent source for the person who wants 
to orient himself regarding Latin America’s 
geography, racial composition, Indian civili- 
zations, colonial and modern history (includ- 
ing Per6én and Vargas). But the reader inter- 
ested in the intellectual and literary flowering 
of the area will not fare so well, for although 
some space is devoted to Colonial literature, 
the list of prominent thinkers and writers of 
more recent times shows some important 
omissions (Hostos, Sanin Cano, Korn, Darfo, 
Reyes, and Martinez Estrada, to mention a 
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few). These defects notwithstanding, this is a 
valuable contribution toward our understand- 
ing of an area which intelligent Americans 
cannot continue to neglect. 

R. G. M. 


On the History of Spanish Pronunciation. 
Editorial Gredos, Madrid, has just published 
Vol. 1 of Amado Alonso's De la pronunciactén 
medieval a la moderna en espanol, ultimado y 
dispuesto para la imprenta por Rafael Lapesa 
as No. 5 of its “Biblioteca Romanica His- 
pdnica.” This first of three volumes deals with 
the history of the pronunciation of b and v, of 
d and of ¢ and z, about three-fourths of the 
space being dedicated to a discussion of testi- 
mony on the development of these sibilants. 
Professor Lapesa, following the ‘“encomienda e 
instrucciones” given by Amado Alonso during 
his final illness, has collected and edited the 
writings of the great Harvard philologist, 
interpolating the results of his own recent in- 
vestigations. 

DL. 


Bandeirantes and Pioneers.—-After a stay 
in the United States, the Brazilian essayist 
Viana Moog has published a comparative 
study, Bandetrantes e Pioneiros (Porto Alegre: 
Globo, 1955). It consists of six chapters, whose 
headings are “Raga e Geografia,” “Etica e 
Econémica,” “Conquista e Colonizagio,” 
“Imagem e Simbolo,” “Fé e Império,” and 
“Sinais dos Tempos.” 

G. M. M. 


Bulletin d'Histoire du Thédtre Portugais 
I nterrupted.-Because I. 8. Révah, its editor, 
has returned to France to become Directeur 
d’Etudes at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes- 
Etudes (Sorbonne), the review has unfortu- 
nately ceased to appear. The last issue, No. 2 
of Vol. v (1954), which was published this year, 
maintains the high standard set from the 
beginning by M. Révah. Besides the last part 
of his critical edition of the Auto de Inés 
Pereira (see Gil Vicente item), it contains 
studies by Eurico Lisboa Filho (“O Teatro de 
Jofio da Cémara’’) and C. H. Fréches (“An- 
ténio José da Silva o Judeu et les Marion- 
nettes’’). 

G. M. M. 


Camiliana.-The Galrinete Portugués de 
Leitura of Rio de Janeiro has asked Jacinto do 
Prado Coelho to prepare a critical facsimile 
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edition of Amor de Perdicgio, Camilo Castelo 
Branco’s most popular romantic novel, whose 
manuseript is the prize possession of the 
Gabinete. 

Recently it was announced in Portugal that 
the author's house in 8. Miguel de Seide near 
Famalicio, where he spent the last, difficult 
years of his life, has finally been restored and 
can again be visited. 

G. M. M. 


From Romanticism to Realism.--Using the 
pages of a Madrid literary review as source 
material, John E. Englekirk analyses some of 
the revealing literary trends which marked the 
period of transition from romanticism to 
realism, 1850-70. The titles of the sections will 
give some idea of the scope and content of his 
article: Criticism; Prose; Poetry; Theater; 
Foreign Borrowings. The final seven pages of 
the study are a partial index to some of the 
more noted contributors and their writings. 
See “El Museo Universal (1857-69): A Mirror 
of Transition Years,”” PMLA, June 1955, pp. 
350-374. 

R. G. M. 


Central American Press and Radio.--Re- 
cently Marvin Alisky traveled in Central 
America to study communications in that 
area, especially the press and radio. The fruits 
of his trip are contained in an article, “Press 
and Radio Strive to serve Central American 
Republics,” printed in Quill for May 1955. 
He surveys the chief newspapers and radio 
stations in the five countries and relates their 
activities to the political situation, censorship, 
literacy, ete. in each nation, and even includes 
a few remarks on the soap operas which have 
begun to invade their air waves. 

R. G. M. 


Political Bibliography on Latin America.— 
An interesting and valuable contribution to 
the Pan American Union's Revista Interameri- 
cana de Bibliografia for Julio-Septiembre de 
1954 is Prof. George I. Blanksten’s “Bibliog- 
raphy on Latin American Polities and Govern- 
ment,” pp. 191-214. The document empha- 
sizes the contemporary scene, contains a 
general section, 20 sections devoted to indi- 
vidual countries, and lists a total of 409 
entries, books and pamphlets. 

R. G. M. 
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“Revista Universitaria.”—The latest num- 
ber of this journal is for the second semester 
of 1953. Its publishers, the Universidad Na- 
cional de Cuzco, expect to have it up to date 
soon. Of special interest is its reprint of Vol. 1 
of Tradiciones cuzquefias, by Clorinda Matto 
de Turner, first published in 1884. These are 
traditions in the style of Ricardo Palma, but 
lacking somewhat his verve and story-telling 
ability. 

G. T. C. 


Obras de Angel Franco.—El alma de la 
oracién and El tema de América, mentioned in 
the May Hispania, cannot be obtained from 
Editorial Gredos, but may be purchased from 
Eliseo Torres, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New 
York 60. 

G. T. C. 


Joan Margarit i Pau.—This is the Bishop 
of Gerona who was instrumental in bringing 
about the submission of Catalonia to John II 
of Aragon. Robert B. Tate’s biographical 
study covers this interesting period at the close 
of the reign of John II and the beginning of 
that of Ferdinand and Isabel. Published by 
Barnes and Noble, New York. $3.75. 


G, F.C, 


Inter-American Schools._-The United States 
has established a number of American Schools 
in other hemisphere countries in recent years 
and new schools continue to be inaugurated. 
The institutions, ranging from the grades 
through junior college, prepare American and 
native students in an American-type curricu- 
lum and enable them to continue their higher 
education in our country, if they so desire. The 
schools are usually attended by a majority of 
native students, and in addition to American 
students there are frequently some of British, 
French, German and other nationalities. Un- 
fortunately, activities of this sort, so valuable 
in developing international understanding, do 
not receive the publicity they deserve. But 
Hispania readers who would like to know more 
about these schools may do so by reading The 
Newsletter published by the Inter-American 
Schools Service of the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, 

R. G. M. 
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Spanish book production.—Since 1942 
Spain’s printing presses have turned out an 
increasing number of books. In that year, 
total production of titles was 3,489, while in 
1953 the total had risen to 5,664. In this latter 
year, the United States (with five and one-half 
times Spain’s population) turned out 12,050 
new titles. Spanish exportation of books, too, 
has grown enormously. In 1942 the total value 
of book exports was 4 million pesetas; in 1953 
it reached 330 million. [Data from Pregén, 
Mayo 1955, published by the Editorial Agui- 
lar of Madrid.) 

R. G. M. 


Latin America Today.—The entire first 
number of Vol. rx (1955) of the Journal of 
International Affairs is devoted to the theme 
of Latin American problems and progress. 
There are 11 articles (largely historical and 
political) by outstanding authorities, including 
such notables as José Figueres, president of 
Costa Rica, and scholars such as German 
Arciniegas, Frank Tannenbaum, and Alexan- 
der Marchant. 

R. G. M. 


“Brazil in Transition.”’—Alan K. Man- 
chester is the author of an article by this title, 
a summary analysis of the effects on Brazil 
of Getulio Vargas’ 24-year political career, and 
the causes leading to his death by suicide on 
August 24, 1954. See The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly for April 1955, pp. 167-176. 

R. G. M. 


Mexico's Indian Policy.—-A concise survey 
of the policy toward Indians in Mexico from 
pre-Cortés times up to the present day is the 
theme of Métodos y resultados de la politica in- 
digeniata en México. Six indigenistas, including 
such well-known figures as Alfonso Caso and 
Silvio Zavala, are the authors of the four parts 
and dozens of chapters into which the large 
volume is divided. This survey is of special 
value to Spanish teachers in search of knowl- 
edge about the Indians in Mexico since it is a 
ready-reference sourcebook of innumerable 
facts about their population, distribution, so- 
cial structure, economy, education, and cul- 
ture. México: Ediciones del Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista, 1954. 303 pp. Bibliography. 
Index. 

R. G. M. 
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Club mexicano de lectores.-The Fondo de 
cultura econémica in Mexico has instituted a 
book club patterned somewhat after the nu- 
merous similar U. S. organizations. It will 
offer, from its large list of publications, a libro 
del mes, at reduced rates to members. The 
purpose is to “extender las manifestaciones 
intelectuales modernas de México,” espe- 
cially into the provinces. Apartado 25975, 
México 12, D. F. 

G. T. 


“Cuadernos”. Among the articles of inter- 
est to readers of this department in the July- 
August issue of this excellent Paris journal are 
Francisco Romero’s memoir ‘Alejandro Korn 
en la vida y en la muerte,” J. M. Corredor’s 
“Conversacién con Pablo Casals,” Ernesto 
Sdbato’s “Unidad y vitalidad del idioma cas- 
tellano,”’ Ramdén Sender’s varied comments in 
“Nuevas salidas de Don Quixote,” and 
Jer6nimo Mallo’s “Sobre la ‘libertad intelec- 
tual’ en la Espaia de hoy,” another chapter 
in the current debate on freedom of expression 
in Spain, in which Professor Mallo shows 
how religion affects intellectual liberty in that 
country. 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘‘American busi- 
ness offers many opportunities for college 
graduates with training in Latin American 
affairs and languages, according to a study 
recently completed at the University of Illi- 
nois, Of 196 business firms that answered a 
questionnaire, 105 reported that they employ 
769 persons with such specialized training, and 
said they would hire another 71 immediately 
if qualified persons were available. Some of 
these jobs would allow the employe to remain 
in the United States, while others would re- 
quire him to live in Latin America.” From the 
Journal of Higher Education, May 1955, p. 
273. 

R. G. M. 


“Thérica”’.-In this issue of June 15, 1955, 
of this New York journal Victor Radl Haya 
de la Torre seeks to refute those who argue 
that Latin America isn’t “ready” for democ- 
racy in “Pueblos incapaces para la civiliza- 
cién democrdtica?” and George Dennis con- 
tinues his survey of conditions in Spain's 
cities in ‘‘Espafia en 1955: Valencia.” 


R. G. M. 
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Ceadrio Verde—The centenary of his birth 
was celebrated in February at Lisbon, his 
hometown, whose “largas ruas macadami- 
zadas” and statuesque “varinas’ he charac- 
terized tellingly in poems such as “Num bairro 
moderno” and “Sentimento de um ocidental.” 
The commemorative address given by J. do 
Prado Coelho upon the unveiling of his bust 
in a small city park was published in the 
Didrio de Noticias of Lisbon. Two excellent 
special pages on the short-lived poet appeared 
in O Comércio do Porto of Tuesday, February 
22, with contributions by José Régio, Andrée 
Crabbé Rocha, A. Salgado Jdanior (“Intro- 
dugao ao Estudo de Cesério,” a preface to the 
future critical edition of the poems), Oscar 
Lopes (“Tolentino e Cesério”), J. do Prado 
Coelho (“Cesério e Baudelaire’), Jorge de 
Sena, Joel Serrao, all of whom wrestle with the 
“Realism” of Verde. 

G. M. M. 


Hispanic Linguistics. Following Guillermo 
Diaz-Plaja’s history of all Hispanic literatures, 
another enterprise of Peninsular scope has 
been undertaken by Manuel Alvar (Granada), 
Antonio Badin (Barcelona), Rafael de Balbin 
(Madrid), and L. F. Lindley Cintra (Lisbon). 


They plan to edit a three volume Enciclopedia 
Lingitstica Hispdnica between now und 1958, 
with the help of numerous contributors. 


G. M. M. 


The Lusiads” in French. The careful new 
translation into French for which Georges Le 
Gentil called has now been made available by 
Robert Bismuth. As a classical philologist, he 
was in an excellent position to interpret the 
Latinizing spirit of Camées. The abundant 
scholarly notes, with their reasoned preference 
for the editio princeps of the poem and the 
prefaces by Pierre Hourcade and Hernani Ci- 
dade are of interest to all readers, not only the 
French. (Les Lusiades de Luis de Camées, Lis- 
bon, Bertrand, arid Paris, ‘Les Belles Lettres,” 
1954. xxiii, 446 pp. 700 francs.) 

G. M. M. 


Luso-Brazilian Weekly.—In March, a new 
Luso-Brazilian weekly, Correio do Atlantico, 
was scheduled for publication in 8. Paulo, 
Brazil. Its editors were the Brazilian historian 
Tito Livio Ferreira and the Portuguese writer 
Joaquim Fale&o Ferrer. 

G. M. 
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Machado de Assis.—In Machado de Assis 
Desconhecido, R. Magalhées Junior deals with 
Machado’s attitudes toward the public men 
and issues of his times: the Empire, abolition, 
the church, ete. (8S. Paulo, Editora Civilizag&o 
Brasileira, 1955.) 

G. M. M. 


Mario de Andrade’s Works.—Wrazilian in- 
tellectuals gathered in 8. Paulo to honor the 
memory of Mério de Andrade, the moving 
spirit of Brazilian modernismo, who died ten 
years ago. Better still, José de Barros Martins, 
his publisher, has decided to complete within 
two years the publication of Mério de 
Andrade’s works in 20 vols., only 5 of which 
had appeared. This year, 7 more are planned— 
Dangcas dramaticas do Brazil, in 2 vols., a folk- 
loric study to be edited by Oneyda Alvarenga; 
Poesias, including the choral poem “O Café,” 
to be published for the first time; and new 
editions of Macunatma, Aspectos da Literatura 
Brasileira (enlarged) and Aspectos das Artes 
Plasticas no Brasil. 

G. M. M. 


Mariana Back in Brazil.The Brazilian 
poet Olegério Mariana returned to Brazil from 
Lisbon, where he had been Brazilian Ambas- 
sador (ef. The Hispanic World, Feb. 1953). He 
was replaced by Dr. Heitor Lira, a career 
diplomat. 


G. M. M. 


Pena’s New Novel.-Cornélio Pena, who 
began his literary career 20 years ago with 
Fronteira (1935), published the novel A Me- 
nina Morta at the beginning of the year. It 
takes the reader back to the days of slavery 
and the empire in Brazil. (Rio de Janeiro, José 
Olympio, 1955). 

G. M. M. 


More Pessoa._-Volume 7 of the Obras Com- 
pletas de Fernando Pessoa has appeared. It is 
called Poesias inéditas (1980-1935) and was 
edited by Jorge Nemésio, with the help of 
Vitorino Nemésio and the poet’s family. Work- 
ing with Pessoa’s manuscripts, the editor 
selected only a small part, leaving out all 
fragmentary pieces and reserving earlier 
writings for later publication. (Lisbon, Atica, 
1955. 199 pp.) 


G. M. M. 
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Portuguese Linguistic Atlas.—Manuel de 
Paiva Boléo, Professor of Portuguese Philology 
at the University of Coimbra, had dreamed of 
it for many years. Now that he has joined his 
efforts to those of L. F. Lindley Cintra, Za- 
mora Vicente, and Jorge Dias, the Atlas 
Linguistico e Etnogrdfico de Portugal e Galiza 
will become a reality. 

G. M. M. 


A History of Cuba.—One of the most ambi- 
tious publishing ventures of recent years in 
Cuba was the appearance of the Historia de la 
nactén cubana (Havana: Editorial Historia 
de la Nacién Cubana, 1952. 10 vols.). Under 
the direction of 4 leading scholars a corps of 
26 specialists have produced a history dealing 
with almost every aspect of the nation’s cul- 
tural, social, political, economic, and historical 
life and showing their relationship in the for- 
mation of the country. For a comprehensive 
review of the work by Manuel Pedro Gonzé- 
lez, see Américas for July 1955, pp. 39-40. 

R. G. M. 


Our Cultural Diplomacy.—‘Jean Dalrymple 
is back from Mexico City, where she and Rita 
Allen have just produced “The Teahouse of 
the August Moon.’ And, as anyone might have 
guessed, Miss Dalrymple is bursting with 
notions. One of these is that in the light of the 
play’s great success south of the border it 
should be shown in other Central and South 
American countries, She says, “This play show- 
ing that Americans can laugh at their own 
foibles has been making friends for us all over 
the world. It could help us now among the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of this hemisphere.’ 
So Miss Dalrymple thinks the State Depart- 
ment ought to help send the Mexican produc- 
tion on tour after its present engagements 
ends. Since Miss Dalrymple is not one to let a 
notion dangle, Washington may expect a full- 
scale assault shortly.”” From the New York 
Times, July 3, 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Indian Day. In May the Day of the Indian 
was celebrated in Brazil at the foot of the 
handsome monument to Cuauhtemoc in Rio. 
Among the outstanding guests was the nona- 
genarian General Candido Mariano Da Silva 
Rondé6n, long active in the cause of the Indian. 

Merican Postage Stamp Centennial. — 
Mexico is preparing to celebrate it in 1956. 
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Officials of the popular 3-year old Museo 
Postal Mexicano are taking the lead in prepa- 
rations for the unusual event. This institute 
has admirable collections of national and for- 
eign stamps, as well as abundant historical 
data. No ardent philatelist should miss the 
celebration, 

Monterrey Tech. Under this title Américas 
of May 1955 carries a well written and effee- 
tively illustrated article about a 12-year old, 
vigorously thriving institution which is exert- 
ing widespread influence and attracting 
rapidly increasing attention. Officially chris- 
tened “Instituto Teenolégico de Estudios 
Superiores de Monterrey,” the institution is 
the dream come true of a Monterrey business 
man, a graduate of M. I. T., and is a wonderful 
credit to the quality of dreaming below the Rio 
Grande. Any one needing a shot of inspiration 
should read the article. 

The Past in a Park.-Another article of 
absorbing interest in the May Américas bears 
this title. The park is Colombia's Archeological 
Park, at the entrance to the Indian village of 
San Agustin near the headwaters of the 
Magdalena River, which contains hundreds 
of monoliths and other statues excavated from 
the 175 acres of a preserve containing the 
monuments of a lost pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tion. 

Cortés and Montezuma.—-A simple, ex- 
traordinary historical event, the meeting of 
Cortés with Montezuma, was the center of 
a great drama, the facts of which have been 
set forth by various historians, notably Pres- 
cott and Madariaga. To discover and interpret 
the meaning of these facts is the purpose of 
Maurice Collis in his book with the above title 
(Faber and Faber, London. 1954. 251 pp.). 
Of the two protagonists in the drama, Collis 
believes that Montezuma is the more interest- 
ing because he is the more mysterious, and to 
penetrate the mystery of the monarch’s 
actions is one of the objects of the book. 
Written in a clear, concise, vigorous style, the 
volume is most readable and has appeal for 
the scholar in this field of history as well as for 
the general reader. 

The Golden Princess.— This novel of Alexan- 
der Baron (Jonathan Cape, London, 1954. 402 
pp.) is a fictionized account of Marina, the 
enslaved Princess who was given to Cortés 
upon his arrival in Mexico and to whose aid he 
owed, in large measure, his victory in the con- 
quest of Montezuma and a great portion of a 
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fabulous New World. The slow moving, 
highly detailed story is fully plausible. Per- 
haps it lacks the depth of thought which 
characterizes the Cortés and Montezuma of 
Collis, but it gives a consistent and credible 
picture of a historical figure of unexpected 
mental stature, strength of character, and 
depth of love. We finish the book with sym- 
pathy, respect, and admiration for a partly 
legendary woman known as Marina, Malint- 
zin, and Malinche. 
The Univ. of Texas Nixa Lee Wetsincer 
“Toward Our Common American Destiny.” 
~Such is the title of a book by John Moors 
Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, 1953-54, a collection of 17 
speeches and addresses made between October 
1952 and February 1954. In these documents 
Mr. Cabot reveals a wide knowledge of inter- 
American affairs and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of our Southern 
neighbors. The tone of the book is given by 
the following quotation from the author's 
last speech as Assistant Secretary: “As I 
leave the Latin American field for the moment, 
let me say that these problems can be solved 
by men of reason and goodwill.”” Medford, 
Mass., Fletcher School of Law and Di- 

plomacy, 1954? 214 pp. Boards. $3.50, 
R. G. M. 


“Ensayos de interpretaciin de Ibero-Amé- 
rica.”’~-This book, edited by Angel Franco of 
the Dept. of Romance Languages of Gettys- 
burg College, brings together 22 articles and 
essays by leading Iberoamerican writers on 
ethnology, economics, and polities, and there 
is a section of biographical selections on such 
leaders as Bolfvar, Judrez, and Martf. The 
editor has supplied a foreword in English on 
the cultural background of Spanish America, 
critical notes and suggestions for further 
study, as well as a short general bibliography. 
Madrid, 1954. 286 pp. Ill. Boards, 

R. G. M. 


Roberto F. Giusti. Luis Emilio Soto is the 
author of an essay devoted to the two latest 
works of Giusti, one of Argentina’s leading 
literary historians. See “Momentos y aspectos 
de cultura argentina” in Davar for Enero- 
Febrero 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Portugal in “The New Yorker".—Mary 
McCarthy, one of our more sophisticated 
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writers, recently spent some time in Portugal 
and the February 5, 1955 issue of The New 
Yorker prints her lengthy, incisive, good- 
humored “Letter from Portugal.” One learns 
much of life in Lisbon today from this letter, 
from idiosyncracies of the telephone service 
to attitudes toward dictator Salazar, and one 
wishes that more Americans abroad were as 
understanding and sympathetic as Mary 
MeCarthy. 

R. G. M. 


Secondary Education in Latin America.—A 
late, very useful publication of the Division 
of Education of the Pan American Union is 
Estado actual de la educacién secundaria en la 
América latina (1954, 162 pp.). Prepared as a 
source-book for the Interamerican Seminar 
on Secondary Education recently held in 
Santiago de Chile, this document brings 
together in an organized fashion the most 
recent data on the subject. It was impossible, 
however, to obtain data from certain countries 
and it is hoped that when such information is 
available a revised and complete edition of 
the present work will be issued. Available 
from the Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


“Revista Nacional de Cultura.”’—Out- 
standing in this Caracas journal for Enero- 
Febrero 1955 are four articles devoted to 
various aspects of Andrés Bello by José L. 
Arismendi, 8. Key-Ayala, Edoardo Crema, 
and Pedro Grases. There are also articles by 
Alone and Mariano Latorre on Chilean 
themes, an article by Jaime Tello, ‘“Hacia un 
nuevo concepto de la poesia,” another by 
Ramén Gémez de la Serna, “El ultrafsmo y 
el creacionismo espafol,’”’ and an excellent 
essay of Francisco Romero, “Reflexiones 
sobre la ciencia.” 

R. G. M. 


Biblioteca Brasileira de Filologia._ The 
Livraria Académica of Rio has just published 
the 6th volume in this series, Francisco da 
Silveira Bueno’s A Formagdo Histérica da 
Lingua Portuguésa. This account of the 
development of Portuguese and of the Bra- 
zilian form of the language, modeled to some 
extent on Lapesa’s Historia de la Lengua 
Espafola, is the most complete work of its 
kind. It supplements Serafim Silva Neto’s 
Manual de Filologia Portuguésa (dealing with 
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tuguese linguistic research) and Ismael de 
Lima Coutinho’s Gramdtica Histérica (his- 
torical phonology, morphology, and _lexi- 
cology), forming an excellent 3-volume study 
of Portuguese linguistics. The remaining 
volumes published thus far in this collection 
are M. Said Ali, Dificuldades da Lingua 
Portuguésa, Antenor Nascentes, A Giria 
Brasileira, and J. Mattoso Camara, Jr., 
Princijvios de Lingiistica Geral. 

LAWRENCE A. SHARPE 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Latin America in “Foreign A ffairs’’.—The 
July 1955 issue of this quarterly carries 
Edward G. Miller, Jr.’s “A Fresh Look at 
the Inter-American Community.” Mr. Miller, 
a former Assistant Secretary of State, surveys 
many aspects of our present relations with 
Latin America and hails our increased interest 
in and understanding of that area. One 
misses, however, in his frank discussion of 
political, economic, and historical factors, any 
mention of the need for increased understand- 
ing in the literary and artistic spheres. Also 
worthy of note in this same issue is Gilberto 
Freyre’s “Slavery, Monarchy and Modern 
Brazil,” a study of how this combination of 
factors has operated to form the modern 
nation. 

R. G. M. 


Mexico in “ Atlante”.— The entire January 
1955 issue of this London quarterly is devoted 
to Mexico. Longest articles in the journal 
are a biographical and critical sketch, “Ruiz 
de Alareén,” written in English by Alfonso 
Reyes, and Jefferson Rea Spell’s study of 
Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza’s ten years in 
England. There are also briefer pieces on 
Mexican archaeology, her economic develop- 
ment, and the successful Mexican Book 
Exhibition of January-February 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Merican Books in Italy._-According to 
L' Italia che scrive for June 1955, p. 1, there 
was recently inaugurated in Rome’s Biblioteca 
Marciana a display of over 1000 recently- 
published books from Mexico. These books 
are a part of the 3000 volumes given to the 
Library of the European Cultural Society by 
Mexico’s Minister of Public Education. The 
purpose of the display is not only to present 
to the Italian public samples of the increasing 
production of the Mexican publishing firms 
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but also to strengthen the bonds between 
the two nations by a cultural collaboration. 
Syracuse Univ. D. W. McPueerrers 


Latin American Studies at Syracuse. 
After a partial lapse of several years because 
of staff absences and vacancies, the Latin 
American Concentration program of studies 
at Syracuse Univ. has resumed full scale 
activities with the following professors par- 
ticipating: Preston KE. James, Geography; 
D. W. MePheeters, Romance Languages, 
Chairman; Otto Olivera, Romance Languages; 
William P. Mangin, Anthropology; Robert 
J. Shafer, History. 


R. G. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.""-The quality of 
this Mexican bimonthly is always good, but 
the issue of March-April 1955 is outstanding. 
In the socio-political sphere the Bolivian critic 
Fernando Dfez de Medina contributes “La 
libertad responsable en la Universidad de 
Colombia,” a forthright but largely negative 
analysis of last year’s Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion; Antonio Garefa, “Hacia una teorfa de 
los pafses atrasados’’; and Jestis de Galindez, 
“Un reportaje sobre Santo Domingo.” Of 
literary interest are Atenor Orrego’s “La cir- 
cunstancia de la cultura americana,”’ Cinto 
Vitier’s palabra poética,”” Dardo Ciineo’s 
“El romanticismo social en la Argentina,” 
F. Ferrandiz Alborz’ “José Enrique Rodé y el 
nuevo estilo hispanoamericano,” Campio 
Carpio’s “Perfil y drama de Jorge de Lima,” 
and Eduardo Gonzélez Lanuza’s “Alfonso 
Reyes 0 la conciencia del oficio.”” Luis Abad 
Carretero is the author of a study of the 
Mexican philosopher Leopoldo Zea. 


R. G, M. 


Quoted without comment... Ronald Hilton 
on The Standard Guide to Mexico and the Carib- 
bean (1954-55 edition) by Lawrence and Sylvia 
Martin: “Once more, it is evident that the day 
of the Baedeker is past. This helpful vademe- 
cum gives an abundance of practical hints but 
only a minimum of cultural and historical 
information. It is written for people whose 
main concern is hotels, resorts, night clubs 
and shopping rather than for the ever smaller 
minority who bring to their travels some 
intellectual toughness and a willingness to 
make an effort to discover the most significant 
rather than the most entertaining aspects of 
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the countries visited.” Hispanic American 
Report, January 1955, p. 49. 


R. G. M. 


Spanish songs. Ediciones Studium de Cul- 
tura (Madrid, Bailén, 18) has recently pub- 
lished a volume called Canciones de Espafia, 
by Antonio Martinez, 8.J. In attractive for- 
mat, it presents scores of traditional songs 
from the various regions of Spain with music 
and text. It sells for 28 pesetas. 

U. 8. Embassy, Madrid Joun T. Res 


Spanish on records. Among the outstand- 
ing producers of Spanish-language recordings 
is the Linguaphone Institute. They have a 
variety of record series: conversational, liter- 
ary, pronunciation and intonation, as well as 
one designed to renew lost fluency. The Con- 
versational Course, for example, is available 
in both Spanish American and Peninsular 
Spanish. An examination of the 16 double- 
sided dises in the Spanish American series 
reveals that they are excellent acoustically 
and that the thirteen speakers, while having 
individual differences, all use clear, carefully 
enunciated, and correct language. In addition 
there are 6 textbooks, integrated when neces- 
sary with the records, which include instruc- 
tions, vocabulary, grammar, lesson texts 
(illustrated), and even a commercial supple- 
ment, The series can be used profitably by the 
individual student or adapted easily to class 
use, For prices and further information address 
the Institute at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Alfonsina Storni.Juan Carlos Ghiano 
contributes a short summary article on the 
work of this Argentine poetess, “La poesia de 
Alfonsina Storni,”” to Asomante, Oct.-Dee. 
1954, pp. 70-75. 


R. G. M. 


“Dotia Barbara’ as Seen by a French 
Scholar. A noteworthy article in the Sep- 
tember-October 1954 number of Cultura 
Universitaria entitled “El Cuarto de Siglo de 
Dofia Barbara” is by Professor René L. F. 
Durand. The fact that Dr. Durand is a 
Sorbonne-trained Frenchman, founder of the 
University Center of French Culture in Uni- 
versidad Central de Venezuela, combined 
with the penetrating quality of his appreci- 
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ative appraisal, makes this particular con- 
tribution to the growing amount of literature 
concerning the Gallegos masterpiece of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Homenaje a un Cuadillo The Revista 
Nacional of Uruguay devotes its entire number 
for January 1954 (Vol. 60: No. 181) to 
Brigadier General Don Fructuoso Rivera, on 
the centenary of his death. The latter part, 
constituting well over a third of the 160-page 
issue and entitled “La palabra del héroe” is 
well documented. Less can be said for the first 
part, represented in the table of contents by 
14 titles, for it is uneven in this respect. There 
is, for instance, nothing to indicate that the 
brief but illuminating sketch by José Enrique 
Rod6é was not written particularly for this 
special centennial event—nothing, that is, 
except the fact (not here stated) that Rodé 
died in 1917. Dates are lacking also for the 
romances by two contemporary poets, Juana 
de Ibarbourou and Ferndén Silva Valdés. 
Neither of these selections seems likely to 
enhance the literary reputation of its author, 
but both are interesting as occasional poems 
and as contemporary examples of the genre. 

ista Lyceum.—The number for Agosto 
1954 (Vol. 11, No. 39) contains several note- 
worthy articles: César Garcia Pons pays 
centenary tribute to Cuba’s “gran mulato 
civil del siglo XLX’’; Max Henriquez Urea 
presents a condensed version of his lecture on 
“La Literatura Existencialista,” and his very 
able sister Camila Henriquez Urefia concludes 
an article on “Mujeres de la Colonia” with 
spirited “argumentos para desvirtuar la 
‘leyenda negra’ de la mujer espafola.” Andrés 
Valdespino in “‘Dofia Barbara’ y Rémulo 
Gallegos: Fiecién y Realidad” pays high 
tribute to both the book and its author. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional.—As of 
January-March 1955 this Cuban quarterly 
begins the 6th year of its 2nd series, a cause for 
real congratulation to its Directora, Lilia 
Castro de Morales, who has set and main- 
tained standards which merit for it a wide 
reading public. Institutions may receive it 
upon request addressed to the Revista... , 
Castillo de la Fuerza, Habana, Cuba. In ad- 
dition to the expected and valuable biblio- 
graphic content, the major portion is given 
over to two sections, “Vigencia de ayer’ and 
“Temas e indagaciones.” In this number, one 
of the articles of permanent value is by 
Salvador Bueno, “Ascenso y afirmacién de las 
letras hispanoamericanas.”” (afio 6: nim. 1: 
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93-107) Professor Bueno makes no claim to 
originality, but his contribution has value for 
what it purports to be, a concise and well- 
organized résumé of some of the best recent 
thinking on the subject. 

“ Abside.”’— Alfonso Reyes contributes some 
illuminating sidelights on the personality and 
literary interest other than those for which the 
eminent French Hispanist is best known in 
“Correspondencia entre Raymond Foulché- 
Delbose y Alfonso Reyes”’ in Abside 19: 43-57 
(enero-marzo 1955). This number of the 
journal had been prepared by Alfonso Méndez 
Plancarte, its editor, before his sudden death 
on February 8. An announcement states that 
it is to continue under the direction of Alfonso 
Junco, and it is requested that all correspond- 
ence, subscriptions, and requests for exchange 
be sent in the future to his address, Plateros 
76, México 19, D.F. By fortunate coincidence 
this issue carries an article (pp. 117-127), 
made up of three brief separate contributions, 
which serves as an appropriate introduction 
for the new editor: “Alfonso Junco en Sud- 
América.” 

Univ. of Florida Library Irene ZIMMERMAN 

“Peronismo” and Argentina.—Herbert L. 
Matthews, distinguished foreign correspondent 
of The New York Times, recently spent two 
months in Argentina surveying the political 
and economic situation. On April 6, 1955, 
writing from Santiago de Chile, Mr. Matthews 
sent four dispatches to the Times which were 
published, April 10-13. These dispatches con- 
stitute the best current survey of the effect of 
Peronismo on Argentina. In brief, Mr. 
Matthews’ views can be summarized by the 
following quotes: “Every segment of Argen- 
tine society has been broken into weak frag- 
ments by the astute policies of General 
Perén, who stands a lonely, enigmatic man in a 
vacuum of his own creation. With his death or 
incapacitation, Peronism will probably dis- 
appear like a nightmare from which Argentina 
has awakened. Then what?” In the opinion of 
the correspondent “Argentina, probably after 
a period of military rule to keep order, will 
become the democracy that has been latent 
and shaping up for a century.” 

R.G.M. 


Portuguese Literary Supplements.— The gap 
left by the disappearance of literary journals 
is being filled increasingly by literary supple- 
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ments to the daily press of Portugal, ensuring 
wide circulation to the opinions of the literary 
critics. One more supplement has been started 
since a list of them appeared in “The Hispanic 
World” of December, 1954: “Montra de 
Livros” and “Teatros e Cinemas,” directed by 
Armando Ferreira and published on Sundays 
in the Jornal do Comércio (Lisbon). The 
literary page of the Didrio de Noticias (Lisbon) 
is now edited by the poetess Natércia Freire. 
G.M.M. 


Portuguese Overseas Literature.-The Agén- 
cia Geral do Ultramar distributed the following 
literary prizes for 1954 last January: 

The Camilo Pessanha Prize (Poetry) went 
to Augusto Casimiro’s Portugal Altlantico- 
Poemas de Africa e do Mar; the Joio de Barros 
Prize (History) to Alexandre Lobato’s Evo- 
lugdo Administrativa e Econémica de Mocgam- 
bique, 1762-1763. The prizes carry with them 
cash awards and the publication of the works 
by the Agéncia. 

In its turn, the Municipality of Lourengo 
Marques (Portuguese East Africa) awarded its 
second history prize for 1954 to Manuel 
Simdes Alberto’s A Maior Batalha no Mundo. 
Its fiction prizes went to Guilherme José de 
Melo’s tale Tambores de Promessas and 
Rodrigues Jiinior’s Amor da Terra, with an 
honorable mention for Orlando Mendes’ tale 
Redengdo; the poetry prizes to Jorge Vila’s Sete 
Poemas de Amor ¢ Auséncia and Carlos de 
Oliveira Pinto’s Poesias da Esquina de Cidade, 
with honorable mentions for Amélia Vilar’s 
Idilio Invisivel and José Crespo’s Pater Noster; 
the City Prize was won by Guilherme José de 
Melo with Klos da Cadeia. The winners were 
chosen among contestants from Mogambique, 
Angola, Portuguese Guinea, India, and 
Portugal. 

G. M.M. 


President of Brazil in Coimbra. During his 
state visit to Portugal Joao Café Filho, Presi- 
dent of Brazil, visited Coimbra on April 24. 
Speaking there after receiving an honorary 
degree, he stressed the role played by the 
University as the “intellectual cradle of 
Brazilian independence,” pointing to the part 
played by José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, 
first as professor at the University and com- 
mander of the academic batallion of Coimbra 
in the struggle for Portuguese independence 
from the French, and later on as architect of 
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Brazilian independence from Portugal. The 
President also advocated an active exchange 
program between Brazilian and Portuguese 
universities. 

G. M. M. 


Quatro Ventos.—In 1954, Quatro Ventos 
was started in Braga by AmAndio César, 
Egidio Guimarfies, and Manuel Antunes as a 
“revista lusfada de literatura e arte,” with an 
editorial staff of Brazilians, Galicians, and 
Portuguese. The annual subseription to the 
bimonthly is 70 escudos: Livraria Cruz & 
Companhia, Rua D. Diogo de Sousa, 133, 
Braga, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Quincas Borba.—In January, Quincas 
Borba, « Brazilian journal of art and literature, 
celebrated its first anniversary. Its editors are 
Homero Silveira and Jorge Rizzini. 

G. M. M. 


Juegos Florales, Cireulo de Eseritores 
y Poetas Iberoamericanos organized the I 
Juegos Florales de Nueva York held in No- 
vember 1954 in the MeMillin Theater at 
Columbia University. As in the case of the 
historic Catalonian Jocs Florals, the Juegos 
Florales are a series of literary contests over 
which a Queen of Poetry reigns. Compositions 
were entered from Hispanic writers in the 
United States and from a number of Spanish 
American countries, including far-away Uru- 
guay. A complete report of the event is to be 
found in the Libro Oficial (New York, 1955. 
89 pp. IlL.). The I Juegos Florales are planned 
for Columbus Day (Oct. 12) 1955 and a copy 
of the Convocatoria and other information may 
be obtained by addressing the Circulo at P.O. 
Box 831, G.P.O. Station, New York 1, N. Y. 
R.G. M. 


Sor Juana. Readers of Sor Juana’s poetry 
soon become aware of the tensions and conflicts 
in her character which her works suggest but 
never reveal clearly. Her poems have already 
been analyzed a number of times as a key to 
her character and in “The Encontradas Cor- 
respondencias of Sor Juana Inés: an Interpre- 


tation” (HR, January 1955, pp. 33-47), 
Irving A. Leonard tries his hand at this re- 
warding task. Suffice it to say that his style is 
lucid and his reasoning persuasive as he studies 
the yearning in Sor Juana” for a newer, freer 
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era of widening horizons,” a yearning which 
conflicted with her obedience and ineluctable 
obligation to the Church. He suggests that she 
was a brilliant but lonely woman attracted by 
the dawning Age of Science but “deeply en- 
meshed in the toils of a rigid medievalism.” 
R. G. M. 


Antonio José Restrepo.—Benigno A. Gutiér- 
rez has published the letters and sketches of 
the noted Colombian orator, diplomat, and 
writer under the title of Aji pique, the 2nd 
volume of the Coleccién popular de clasicos 
maiceros. It contains several articles concern- 
ing “fito”’ Restrepo, as well as a complete 
collection of his epistolas y estampas. Medellin, 
Colombia: Editorial Bedout. 1955. 

G. T.C. 


Roberto F. Giusti.-Argentine writers and 
professors are commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the intellectual career of Professor 
Roberto F. Giusti, one of the most outstanding 
literary critics of the Spanish language today. 
As a well-deserved tribute to the exemplary 
life and intellectual accomplishments of the co- 
founder and editor of Nosotros for more than 
35 years, his colleagues and admirers are pub- 
lishing 4 symposium in book form comprising 
some of his most brilliant studies. The volume 
will not appear on the book market but will be 
sold only by subscription, at two dollars a 
copy. Subscriptions are accepted at the 
Sociedad Argentina de Escritores, of which 
Professor Giusti is a former president. Address: 
México 524, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

UCLA Pepro GonzALez 


March-April 1955 issue of 
this Buenos Aires journal carries “La poesia 
de Ezequiel Martinez Estrada” by the noted 
Argentine critic Juan Carlos Ghiano, and 
“Leyenda,” a poem by Rafael Alberto 
Arrieta. 

R. G. M. 


U.N. Publications on Latin America.— 
Among recent United Nations publications of 
interest to readers of this department are 
Foreign Capital in Latin America (1954, 
$1.75); When the Mountains Move (technical 
assistance, 1954, $.75); Community Organiza- 
tion and Development in the Caribbean Area 
and Merico (1953, $40); Ditto in Nayarit 
(1954, $.50); Comparative Survey on Juvenile 
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Delinquency: Latin America (1952, $1.00); 
Latin American Seminar on the Prevention of 
Crime (1954, $.80). Available from Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, New York 27, N. Y. 

R.G. M. 


Cuban Short Stories.—Salvador Bueno is the 
editor of what is probably the most compre- 
hensive collection of Cuban short stories yet 
printed, Antologia del cuento en Cuba, 1902- 
1952. Published in commemoration of the 
country’s 50th year of independence, the 
volume contains representative selections from 
42 authors, whose birth dates range from 1875 
to 1929. There is also a general bibliography 
of critical material on the short story in Cuba, 
and the editor contributes a short, mainly 
historical prologue. La Habana: Direccién de 
Cultura de Ministerio de Educacié6n, 1953. 399 
pp. Paper. 

R. G. M. 


Obras completas de Manuel Diaz Rodriguez. 
~The works of this famous Venezuelan 
modernista are now available in 9 volumes, 
published recently in Caracas by Ediciones 
Nueva Cadiz as numbers 1-9 of the Biblioteca 
de escritores venezolanos. For further details 
address Libreria Politécnica, Calle Villaflor, 
Local A, Caracas. 

R.G.M. 


Barcelona Today.—Of special interest in 
Ibérica for April 15, 1955, is George Dennis’ 
“Espafia en 1955: Barcelona.” The author 
visited the Catalonian metropolis recently and 
his article is an attempt to see the life beneath 
its apparently calm surface. He finds Cata- 
lonian “separatism” recrudescent, but in 
search of a modus vivendi rather than a com- 
plete break with Castile; he states that the 
middle class is diminishing and the poorer class 
growing: he reports that 60 percent of Barce- 
lona’s present population is not Catalonian by 
birth; and he finishes, recalling the 1951 
Barcelona strike, by expressing the feeling 
that the city still has a will of its own “después 
de 12 afios de Franco,” that it neither sleeps 
nor dreams, but waits. 

R.G. M. 


“Humanismo y Romanticismo.””—No. 11 in 
the Biblioteca de escritores venezolanos is Luis 
Beltrén Guerrero’s volume with the above 
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title. The author is a university professor and 
a well-known essayist, critic, and poet. The 
book brings together 13 essays written over 
the last two decades, and divided into two 
sections: “‘Variaciones sobre el humanismo” 
and “Sobre el romanticismo y otros temas.” 
The individual pieces are devoted to human- 
istic and literary themes. Notable among the 
former are “Humanismo moral y politico,” 
“Humanismo educativo,” “Humanismo so- 
cial,” and a substantial interpretation of 
Bello as a humanist. Literary essays include, 
among others, “Esquemas ideolégicos sobre el 
romanticismo” and “Sentido y funcién de las 
Academias.’”’ Caracas: Ediciones Nueva CAdiz, 
1954? 173 pp. 

R.G.M. 


“Filosofia y Letras.”’—-Of interest to His- 
panists in the latest issue of this Univ. of 
Mexico journal (Enero-Junio 1953) are 
Risieri Frondizi’s “La teorfa del hombre de 
Francisco Romero,” Monterde’s 
“Dos aspectos en la Ifrica de Salvador Diaz 
Mirén,” and Manuel Pedro Gonzélez’ concise 
survey of the Spanish American novel since 
1900, “Apogeo y rebalse de la novela en 
América.” 


R.G.M 


Concurso Zig-Zag.—The well-known Santi- 
ago publishing firm sponsored a contest among 
Chilean novelists which ended in April 1955. 
According to a report in Ercilla, no less than 
73 entries were received and these fell into 


three general categories: introspective or 
psychoanalytic works, historical novels, and 
novels of fantasy. The first prize, 100,000 
pesos, was won by Regazo amargo by Luis 
Merino Reyes, while Dr. Alberto Duarte 
GonzAlez received first honorable mention for 
his Zona de silencio, as well as a contract of 
publication. Regazo amargo is a bitter novel on 
a middle-class theme and Zona de silencio, 
narrated in the first person, is reminiscent of 
Lost Weekend in style if not in theme. 

Columbia Univ. Vicron M. VALENZUELA 


“Comentario.” —In its first number for 1955 
this Buenos Aires quarterly published two 
articles of interest to Hispanists: Luis Emilio 
Soto’s analytical essay on a well-known 
Spanish literary figure, “Los setenta afios de 
Cansinos Assens,” and a study by Juan 
Carlos Paz, Argentine composer and critic, 
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“Consideraciones sobre la miésica latino- 
americana.” 
R. G. M. 


Communiam in Latin America.In view of 
the paucity of reliable information about 
Latin American communism, Victor Alba’s 
short, succinct Historia del Comunismo en 
América Latina (México: Ediciones Occi- 
dentales, 1954. 150 pp.) should prove valuable 
to Hispanists in this country. Available for 60 
cents from Studium, Ap. Postal 20979, Adm. 
32, México 1, D.F. 

R.G M. 


Herminia C, Brumana.—Much of No. 1164 
(Enero 1955) of Repertorio Americano is de- 
voted to an homenaje to this Argentine poetess 
and essayist who died in January 1954. Her 
last book of prose, A Buenos Aires le falta una 
calle (Losada, 1953), published just before her 
death, is a loving evocation of national 
literary and historical figures, and was well 
received critically. Also worthy of note in this 
same issue is Alfonso Reyes’ ‘Mis relaciones 
con Unamuno.” 

R.G. M. 


Latin America, The United States and 
Europe. Two recent official publications are 
devoted to foreign trade and investment in 
Latin America, The first, A Study of Trade 
Between Latin America and Europe, issued by 
the U.N., is the most comprehensive study on 
trade between the two continents. It surveys 
their trade since 1900 and also gives attention 
to economic problems and policies affecting 
the two areas. U. N. Pub. No. 1952. I1.G.2. 
117 pp. $1.25. Available from Columbia Univ. 
Press, New York 27, N. Y. The second, en- 
titled Partners in Progress, shows the extent of 
our investment in Latin America and the 
resulting benefits to us and to Latin American 
countries. 16 pp. 15 cents, No. LA 1.2: P 25. 
Available from the Sup’t. of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


R.G.M. . 


“El libro y el pueblo.””—This monthly organ 
of the Departamento de Bibliotecas of the 
Secretaria de Educacién Pdblica of Mexico, 
published under the direction of Alberto 
Quiroz, contains articles and book reviews on 
Hispanic literary topics (principally, but not 
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exclusively, Mexican) and occasional items of 
bibliographical information. Each issue runs 
about 65 pages. Those interested in receiving 
this review either gratis or on an exchange 
basis should address the Director. 

R. G. M. 


Colecciin Studium No. 7.-The latest in 
this valuable series is Pablo Neruda y otros 
ensayos by the well-known teacher, poet, and 
critic, Alfredo Cardona Pefia. It is a collection 
of 21 essays, the first 16 of which are devoted 
to a chronological study of Neruda’s poetic 
works beginning with La cancién de la fiesta 
(1921) and ending with Las was y el viento 
(1954). The author has known Neruda person- 
ally and in his pages are scattered reminis- 
cences and data concerning the Chilean poet 
which are hitherto unpublished, as well as 
critical insights and comparisons which help us 
better to understand Neruda’s poems in rela- 
tion to the time in which they appeared. 
There follow short, evocative essays with 
frequent biographical notes on Alfonso Reyes, 
Enrique Gonzélez Martinez, and four Spanish 
exile-poets: Leén Felipe, José Moreno Villa, 
Jorge Guillén, and Pedro Garfias. Cardona 
Pefia’s informal, deceptively light style makes 
pleasant reading but at the same time suc- 
ceeds in producing an authentic character 
sketch of the author under study and in com- 
municating the salient points of his work. 
Mexico: Ediciones de Andrea, 1955. 145 pp. 
$1.45. Available from Libreria Studium, Apdo. 
Postal 20979, Adm. 32, México 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


“Cronica de la reja.”’—-The Uruguayan 
cronista Justino Zavala Muniz in 1930 pub- 
lished this vast evocation of rural life in his 
native land and it has since received critical 
acclaim but has not always been available in 
print. An edition, priced at 30 pesos, has 
recently been issued by Espasa-Calpe Mexi- 
cana, Donceles 57, México, D.F. 

R.G. M. 


Puerto Rican Literature.—Of special interest 
in La Torre for Enero-Marzo 1955 is “Resumen 
panordmico de la historia literaria puertorri- 
quefia” by Josefina Rivera de Alvarez. The 44- 
page article is all that the title implies and is 
especially valuable since Puerto Rican letters 
are just beginning to receive critical attention. 

R. G. M. 
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The Growth of Guadalajara.-Floyd and 
Lillian O. Dotson are the authors of “Ecologi- 
cal Trends in the City of Guadalajara, 
Mexico,” published in Social Forces, May 1954, 
pp. 367-374. The article presents an interest- 
ing thesis: that Guadalajara is a rapidly 
growing Spanish American city which is 
breaking down its colonial pattern or structure 
yet not assuming a typical North American 
pattern as has been the case in other cities 
south of the United States. There is much 
valuable information (and many diagrams) on 
architecture, housing and building trends, 
social classes, telephone distribution, and 
slums contained in the study. 

R.G.M. 


Recent Portuguese History.—Charles R. 
Boxer, Camdes Prof. of Portuguese at King’s 
College in the Univ. of London, contributed 
“Some Notes on Portuguese Historiography 
1930-1950” to History of February & June 
1954. His extensive and critical survey sets 
the record straight that had been minimized in 
“Portugal’s Present Generation,” an anony- 
mous article published in the (London) Times 
Literary Supplement of August 29, 1952. 

G. M.M. 


Shipwreck Stories.—As his doctoral dis- 
sertation from Harvard, James Duffy pub- 
lished Shipwreck & Empire, Being an Account 
of Portuguese Maritime Disasters in a Century 
of Decline in & handsome volume (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1955. x, 198 pp. $4.00.) 
In 8 chapters he discusses the background and 
contents of the dramatic shipwreck stories, 
many of them eyewitness accounts, which 
were compiled in the 18th century under the 
title Histéria Trdgico-Maritima. Soon after- 
wards the Ford Foundation awarded Mr. 
Duffy a fellowship that will enable him to 
collect material on the spot for a study of 
Portuguese Africa. 


G. M.M. 


Village Libraries in Portugal.—As a second 
step in its literacy campaign, the Portuguese 
Government has formed the nuclei of 1000 
village libraries, of 100 volumes each, to be 
housed in village grade schools. Among the 
books making up the collections are classics 
such as Camdes, Garret, Camilo Castelo 
Branco, and Ega de Queiroz, as well as a few 
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living authors: Jaime Cortesio, Fernanda de 
Castro, and Jilio Dantas. 
G. M. M. 


The “Perdido” as a literary type.—Arnold 
Chapman’s article ‘““The perdido as a type in 
some Spanish American novels” (PMLA, 
March 1955, pp. 19-36) is an interesting con- 
sideration of the literary sources of the 
perdido and an exposition of this type of 
character as “not an end manifestion but a 
transitional link in a long and continuing line 
of defeated protagonists in the Spanish 
American novel.’ The author concludes his 
article in the following words: “The cataclysm 
intuited by the creators of the perdido has not 
yet come about.” 

R. G, M. 


“Readings in Latin American Civilization.” 
—This is the title of a valuable new cultural 
anthology edited by Prof. Benjamin Keen of 
West Virginia Univ. and published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin (477 pp. $3.60. Paper.). Beginning 
with 1492, the editor has compiled a compre- 
hensive collection of Latin American source 
materials, with relatively few secondary 
sources. He has chosen the best English 
translations available, but has translated a 
considerable number of the selections himself. 
In addition he has provided numerous notes to 
maintain the continuity of the volume, and 
glossaries of Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian 
terms. A listing of the titles of the 8 major 
parts of the book (which are subdivided into 
35 chapters) will give a notion of its scope: 
Ancient America; The Conquest of America; 
The Foundations of Colonial Life; The Spanish 
Colonies in the Eighteenth Century; Colonial 
Brazil; The Independence of Latin America; 


- Latin America in the Nineteenth Century; Latin 


America in the Twentieth Century. Although 
the book is intended primarily as a text in 
history courses, it is also suitable as a valuable 
collateral or background source for courses in 
Latin American literature. 


R.G.M, 


Outstanding Mexican Lecturea.One of the 
most important intellectual events in Mexico 
City during 1955 is the lecture series sponsored 
by the Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes. The 
general theme of the series is Mexican litera- 
ture, and a group of twelve notable speakers 
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has been arranged. Beginning in April Angel 
Marfa Garibay will deliver ten lectures on pre- 
Conquest Indian literature and culture, to be 
followed at regular intervals by Julio Jiménez 
Rueda on the cronistas; José Rojas Garci- 
duefias on the Colonial theater; Antonio 
Castro Leal, Colonial poetry; Octaviano 
Valdés, neo-classic poetry ; José Luis Martinez, 
Lizardi and the novel; Francisco Monterde, 
the theater in modern times; Maria del Car- 
men Mill4n, Romanticism; Alfonso Reyes, 
Altamirano, Mexican Hellenism; Emanuel 
Carballo, the novel and short story; Francisco 
Gonzélez Guerrero, Modernism; Salvador 
Calvillo Madrigal, literature of the Revolu- 
tion. It is to be hoped that these lectures will 
be available later in printed form. 

R.G. M. 


“Biblioteca Minima Mericana.”—This new 
series of books deals with various aspects of 
Mexican literature, biography, and history. 
The 10 volumes now in print include such 
works as Periquillo sarniento (selections), Ratl 
d’Harcourt’s América antes de Colon, Juan 
Diaz Covarrubias’ costumbrista novel El diablo 
en México (with an introduction by Pedro 
Frank de Andrea), and Semblanzas mericanas 
(artists and writers of contemporary Mexico) 
by Alfredo Cardona Pefia, The small volumes 
are well printed, illustrated, and contain from 
140 to 150 pp. Economically priced, the 
Biblioteca can be purchased in ristica ($3.20) 
or bound ($5.60), at a 10 per cent discount 
from Studium, Apartado postal 20979, Adm. 
32, México 1, D.F. 

R.G. M. 


Madrid Today.—In Ibérica for May 1955 
George Dennis continues his exposition of 
many aspects of contemporary Spanish life in 
“Exspafia en 1955: Madrid.” In the last two 
decades the city has changed much, doubled in 
population and conditions seem “normal”; 
yet the writer finds the majority of the in- 


habitants characterized by a feeling of 
nihilism: “Hoy los ideales est4n en ridfeulo, 
Nadie cree en nada.” 


R.G. M. 


“La Nueva Democracia.””—Of general inter- 
est to Hispanists in the April 1955 issue of 
this New York journal are Franciseo Romero's 
“Recuerdo de mis maestros,” a memoir of 
several of Argentina's leading educators of the 
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early decades of the century; Enrique de 
Gandia’s historical essay “Después de 
América”; Federico de Onis’ “Tomds Ca- 
rrasquilla, precursor de la novela americana 
moderna,” and Victor M. Valenzuela’s “Com- 
positoras chilenas.”’ 

R. G. M. 


Publishing in South America.—A glance at 
the publishing industry, book sales, distribu- 
tion, etc., is the theme in Fred 8. Rosenau’s 
“A Publisher Squints at South America’’ in 
Américas for May 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Romantic Bibliography.—Two sections of 
“The Romantic Movement: a Selective and 
Critical Bibliography,”’ published annually in 
the April issue of the Philological Quarterly, 
should be of interest to our readers. There is a 
Portuguese section, gathered by Alfred 
Hower, who received a Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard this year with a thesis on “Hipdélito 
da Costa and Luso-Brazilian Journalism in 
Exile: London, 1808-1822.” His 1954 survey 
(pp. 157-162) includes 18 items connected 
with the centenary of Almeida Garrett's 
death. The Spanish section, for which Ed- 
mund L. King is responsible, excels in 1954 
through its Bécquer bibliography. 

M. M. 


Iberian Ciwilisation——A new edition of 
Oliveira Martins’ Histéria da Cwwilizagdo 
Ibérica, « work available also in Spanish and 
English translation, was published by Giuma- 
ries & Companhia, Lisbon, as part of Oliveira 
Martins’ complete works, with a new intro- 
duction by Fidelino de Figueiredo. 

G.M.M. 


Gil Vicente.—I. 8. Révah has published a 
critical edition of Vicente’s Auto de Inés 
Pereira as the 2nd vol. of his Recherches sur les 
Ocuvres de Gil Vicente (Lisbon, 1955. 277 pp. 
50 Eseudos. Reprinted from the Bull. d’His- 
toire du Thédtre Portugais, 1952-54.) In it, 
Révah reinforces with new arguments the 
thesis that Vicente’s son Luis changed the 
versification of the plays for the worse in his 
edition of 1562, suppresses valuable stage re- 
marks, and added misleading chronological 
information. Révah furnishes the two extant 
texts of the play and, based on them, a third 
version, a8 well as extensive philological notes. 

G. M. M. 
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Pago d’Arcos in French Translation.— 
Joaquim Pago d’Arcos, many of whose works 
have been translated into Spanish, saw three 
of his books translated into French in 1955: 
the tales of O Navio dos Mortos, translated by 
Jean Haupt (“Les Oeuvres Libres,” Paris, 
Fayard); Poemas Imperfeitos, tr. by Jean 
Rousé (“Autour du Monde,” Paris, P. Seg- 
hers); and a novel, Didrio dum Emigrante, tr. 
by J. Haupt as L’Antiquaire de Sado Paulo 
“Pavillons,” Paris, Laffont). 

G. M. M. 


“Habitat” Becomes  Literary.—Beginni 
with no. 19 of January 1955, the de lure 
review Habitat, of 8. Paulo, Brazil, devoted 
mainly to architecture and the arts, has had a 
literary section, directed by Maria de Lourdes 
Teixeira, the literary critic of the Folha da 
Manha of 8. Paulo. 


G. M. M. 


Death of José Moreno Villa.—This Spanish 
poet and painter (1887-1955), an exile in 
Mexico since 1937, died on April 24. Popular 
in his themes and anti-Parnassian in his tyle, 
he represented a moment in Spanish lyricism 
which came after Unamuno, Antonio 
Machado, and Juan Ramén Jiménez and be- 
fore Garcia Lorca and the later poets. He also 
cultivated art history and criticism. Among 
his best known poetry are La noche del verbo, 
Puerta Severa, Salén sin muros, El pasajero, 
and Luchas de pena y alegria. 

R.G. M. 


“Highlights” of Spain and Ibero-America.— 
The Thrift Press of Ithaca, N. Y. has recently 
issued a second, revised edition of these 
booklets by Willis Knapp Jones. They are 
concise, inexpensive summaries of the lands, 
peoples, politics, and culture (with bibliog- 
raphies) of the two areas, with 48 and 63 
pages respectively. For prices and a catalog of 
other publications of interest to students of 
Spanish, address the publishers. 

R. G, M. 


Wisconsin—Latin America.—The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin introduced a course this 
spring on the causes of inter-American mis- 
understandings. Open to American and Latin 
American students, the course is planned for 
those whose personal interests or career plans 
make it important for them to know the causes 
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of dissension between the United States and 
its Latin neighbors. Study also will be devoted 
to reasons for unsatisfactory relations among 
Latin American peoples. 

R. G. M. 


The United States as seen by Mexico. 
Readers of Hispania will be particularly inter- 
ested in the September 1954 number of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, devoted to the theme 
“America Through Foreign Eyes.” Ralph L. 
Beals is the author of “The Mexican Student 
views the United States’ (pp. 108-115) and 
Norman D. Humphrey contributes ‘The 
Mexican Image of Americans” (pp. 116-125). 
Both studies are revealing of many social 
traits and characteristics which should help 
us better to understand our relations with 
Mexico. 

R.G. M. 


Homenaje a Luis Durand.—The entire 
double number of Altenea for November- 
December 1954 is devoted to the memory of 
the late Chilean novelist and editor of the 
review. There are articles on many aspects of 
Durand’s life and work by such notable 
Chileans and foreigners as Enrique Molina, 
Gonzalo Rojas, Eleazar Huerta, Ernesto 
Montenegro, Antonio R. Romera, Fernando 
Uriarte, Juan Loveluck, Joaquin Gutiérrez, 
Caupolicén Montaldo, and Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. 

R.G.M, 


Perim and Argentina..New York Times 
correspondent Herbert L. Matthews writes a 
profile of Argentina’s president today in 
“Perén: Enigma of the Western Hemisphere” 
in the Times’ Sunday Magazine for May 1, 
1955. Space is devoted to Perén’s personal 
traits, to his strenuous life, to personal 
anecdotes, to his policy of justicialismo, and 
Mr. Matthews concluding remark is that the 
nation’s ruler is, in fact, first in everything 
“except ...in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

R.G. M. 


Pan Americanism.—In his recent book Prof. 
Arthur P. Whitaker advances the thesis that 
the “Western Hemisphere idea’ has been 
quietly dying since 1940, when we entered the 
stage of history which has culminated in the 
Cold War division of the Free and Communist 
worlds. The Western Hemisphere Idea: Ita Rise 
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and Decline (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1954. 194 pp. $3.00) should furnish 
interesting new approaches and interpreta- 
tions of inter-American relations to all those 
who have a good background in the history of 
the New World. 

R. G. M. 


Special issue of “Ateneo.’’—This Madrid 
journal devotes numbers 73-76 (Dee. 15, 
1954-Jan. 31, 1955) to contributions from “la 
Gltima promocién,” or 111 new Spanish 
writers, none of whom was born before October 
1918. The 160 large pages of Ateneo contain 
writing on almost every aspect of Spain today 
(history, politics, economics, music, literature, 
ete.) and should reveal much of interest in 
regard to the contemporary intellectual 
climate of the country, especially to those who 
can read between the lines. 

R.G. M. 


Eduardo Mallea.—Maria Elisa Ulloa con- 
tributes a biographical and critical sketch of 
Argentina's leading novelist to Américas, for 
March 1955, pp. 28-32. 

R.G. M. 


“Tbérica.”’-Notable recent contributions to 
this New York monthly include Cipriano 
Rivas Cherif’s memoir of D. Manuel Azafia 
and their friendship during the Spanish 
Republic, and Salvador de Madariaga’s ‘Dos 
grandes herejes,” a defense of Unamuno 
against the “heresy” charges leveled against 
him by the Bishop of Canarias in 1953 (issue 
of Feb. 15, 1955). 

R.G. M. 


Juana de Ibarbourou.— Dora Isella Russell, 
young poetess and ahijada of Juana de 
Ibarbourou, is the author of a substantial bio- 
bibliographical sketch of la Ibarbourou pub- 
lished in Bolivar (Bogotd), Enero-Febrero 
1955, pp. 55-81. 


R. G, M. 


Latin America, the United States and the 
Future.Two realistic and informed views of 
crucial problems facing our hemisphere neigh- 
bors are to be found in Harper's and Foreign 
Affairs for April 1955. In the first, Louis J. 
Halle’s we are losing Latin America” 
develops the thesis that isolationist thinking 
still dominates Latin America while our own 
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thinking has become global; in the second 
article, “The Future of Democracy in Latin 
America,” by Frank Tannenbaum, the author 
considers the obstacles to democracy in those 
countries and proposes a possible solution in a 
program of education for democracy in rural 
communities, non-bureaucratic and missionary 
in its nature. 

R.G.M 


Bibliography of Spanish American Litera- 
ture.-Hispano-americanists and _ reference 
librarians, among others, will be especially 
interested in Julio A. Leguizamén’s Bibliogra- 
fia general de la literatura hispano-americana 
(Buenos Aires: Editoriales Reunidas, 1954, 
213 pp. $3.50). In 1945 the Argentine scholar 
published his 2-volume Historia de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana, which included an ex- 
tensive bibliography, and the present volume 
is an up-to-date amplification of the 1945 
bibliography. The sources listed here, antholo- 
gies, general and national histories of litera- 
ture and partial and monographic works do not 
exhaust the field, but the omissions are neither 
numerous nor damaging, and the compiler 
promises a bibliography of literary articles in 
newspapers and journals at a later date. Sr. 
Leguizam6n’s work will be a necessity for any 
scholar contemplating serious research in the 
field of Spanish American belles-lettres. Avail- 
able from Franz C. Feger, 17 E. 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

R.G.M. 


“ Alfonso Reyes.”’—This is the title of a short 
bio-bibliographical study by Luis Garrido, No. 
12 in the excellent series Cultura Mexicana 
now being published by the National Uni- 
versity. Its 14 succinct chapters review the 
varied works of the great Mexican writer and 
characterize him as a poet, critic, narrator, 
Hellenist, and even gourmet, as well as a 
literary theorist. There is a comprehensive 
bibliography of Reyes’ work, including his 
many translations. Mexico: Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1954. 171 pp. 0.90 U. 8. 

R. G. M. 


Eduardo Mallea.—‘‘Notas de un novelista” 
is the latest work of this outstanding Argentine 
novelist, and the volume reveals his excellence 
as an essayist. It is a collection of short writ- 
ings, 1940-51, varying in form from aphorisms 
to essays of 20 pages and in theme from pithy 
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observations on literature and philosophy to a 
systematic sketch of the world of the novel. 
Mallea’s rich and flexible language is a pleasure 
to read and it communicates exactly the finest 
shadings of his creative, wide-ranging thought. 
Buenos Aires: Emecé, 1954. 141 pp. $1.50 U.S. 

R.G. M. 


Latin America and the United States. 
Recently George Chaplin, editor of the New 
Orleans Item, delivered an address, Several of 
his remarks, interspersed with comments by 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard, 
follow: 

“T pretend no expertness in Latin-America. 
I have never been south of Bolfvar’s monu- 
ment in Santa Marta. But... [Tam hereas.. . 
one who has faith in his hemisphere and who 
believes the destinies of all of us are insepara- 
ble. In a forum at Northwestern University a 
Caracas editor lamented our over-simplified 
idea of Latin-America—an idea, he said, ‘in 
which a guitar, a sombrero, a burro, a song or 
a dance, a bullfight, a revolution, and a love 
affair are the essential elements.’ ” “While we 
tend to speak of Latin-America as an entity,” 
he continued, “‘we are really talking about 20 
different nations. Peru...is no more like 
Uruguay than Spain is like Switzerland.” He 
dilated on the difficulties of newspaper cover- 
age over so vast and complex an area, and 
grimly remarked: “We have learned a lot 
about geography lately by reason of blood- 
shed.” I sometimes think that bloodshed is the 
only successful school of world affairs, but this 
is in my darker moments. 

Professor Jones then commented on Mr. 
Chaplin’s words: 

“They concern this hemisphere only and 
not the world; they concern nations that are 
theoretically on our side; and they concern an 
area that, in comparison with Asia or Europe, 
is relatively at peace. I believe the image of 
Latin-America at least among thoughtful 
North Americans is slightly less grotesque 
than it was when O. Henry published Cabbages 
and Kings and helped to fix the sterotype of the 
banana republic, but New Orleans looks upon 
itself as the commercial and cultural entrepot 
of Middle America—that is, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Central America, southern North 
America, and northern South America, so 
that if in 1954 a responsible editor of a Louisi- 
ana newspaper finds current notions of Latin 
America thus naif, we must infer that our 
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knowledge is still naif, still inadequate.” From 
the ACLS Newsletter, Spring 1955, p. 19. 
R.G. M. 


Language and Latin American Histori- 
ography.—Prof. Richard M. Morse of Colum- 
bia University won the second prize in the 
James Alexander Robertson Prize Essay 
Contest conducted by the Conference on 
Latin American History of the American 
Historical Association in 1954. His paper, 
“Language as a Key to Latin American 
Historiography,” appears in The Americas for 
April 1955, pp. 517-538. The author develops 
his viewpoint that linguistic analysis should 
provide the historian with his richest insights, 
for “language responds to the full round of a 
people’s activities and attitudes; it enshrines 
their traditions and reflects their affairs of the 
moment; it is employed and molded by all, by 
plebe and aristocrat, ignoramus and scholar; 
it transcribes a society in its diffuse panorama 
and its angular detail.” The final paragraph in 
the article sums up Prof. Morse’s argument: 

“The pervasiveness of the ton significatif in 
the speech of the Caribbean area is the third 
of the broad reminders which this essay 
purports to hold for the Latin American 
historian. The first is that the New World 
induced initial and recurrent mutations in 
European culture and institutions that were 
extended to it. The second is that the new 
patterns and tone of life in the Americas have 
been in constant counterpoint with Europe’s 
continuing influence. The third is that this 
counterpoint is not a mere juxtaposition of 
disparate elements. For as soon as an element 
of European culture acts upon Latin America, 
it partakes of the New World culture con- 
tinuum. An ‘influence,’ that is, cannot be 
‘pure.’ Just as the melodic lines of musical 
counterpoint cannot be considered indi- 
vidually, but only relationally, so the Latin 
American historian cannot render historical 
processes by enumerating discrete circum- 
stances and influences. It is his commitment 
to be ever alive to the nature of the continuum 
within which they interact.” 

R.G. M. 


Perén and the Church. No one has yet been 
able to explain satisfactorily what is behind 
President Perén’s current attack on the 
Catholic Church in Argentina. In “Juan 
Per6n’s War with the Catholic Church” (Re- 
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porter, June 16, 1955), Herbert L. Matthews 
attempts to throw some light on the situation. 
Among other things he suggests that dictators 
need to invent internal enemies for use as 
scapegoats and points out that the Church is 
the only element left in Argentina which is 
capable of challenging Perén’s pre-eminent 
position. 

R. G. M, 


Baldomero Sanin Cano.—The dean of 
Colombian letters and still active in his 95th 
year, Sanin Cano has just publisued El 
humanismo y el progeso del hombre. There are 30 
essays in this book, all of them ostensibly on 
literary topics, but their range of ideas is so 
wide and the author’s views are so gracious 
and sympathetic that he richly merits the 
name of humanist which has been bestowed on 
him. Sanfn Cano has traveled much, known 
many important figures and meditated deeply. 
In his pleasant prose, sprinkled with keen 
characterization and epigrams, he reminisces, 
comments (at times ironically) on men, books 
and ideas, and opens new insights and vistas 
for his readers. At the same time he discloses 
his own deep, liberal convictions. Speaking, 
for instance, of Spain, Spanish America and 
“el imperio hispanoamericano del espfritu,” 
he writes: “... cuando empezaba la América 
Hispana a ofr la voz de Ganivet y de Ramén 
y Cajal muertos, de Ortega y Gasset, de 
Garefa Morente y otros, surgiéd la inédita 
inteligencia de Franco, a cuyo influjo la inteli- 
gencia verdadera de Espafia se ha desparra- 
mado a los cuatro vientos para fundar en el 
extranjero una Espafia nueva, triste, es ver- 
dad, pero llena de esperanzas. Esta inteli- 
gencia emigrada, pensativa y doliente acaso 
venga a ser la primera semilla de un imperio 
mental hispanoamericano sin Espafia, fundado 
en la libertad y en un sentimiento noblemente 
califacado de nuestra unidad.” Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Losada, 1955, 260 pp. 

R.G.M. 


“Qué es el superrealismo.”——Guillermo de 
Torre is an outstanding authority on the 
vanguardista literary movements of the 1920’s 
and himself participated in the genesis of some 
of the tendencies of that period. This little 
book, No. 18 of the Coleecién Esquemas, sums 
up succinctly his views on superrealismo. In 
ten short chapters he traces the origin, de- 
velopment, techniques, and media of the 
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tendency and finally weighs its achievements 
and shortcomings. An admitable précis, this 
book, with its select bibliography, should 
prove especially valuable to the student who 
desires a rapid orientation in one of the notable 
literary and artistic extremismos of recent 
decades. Buenos Aires: Editorial Columba, 
1955, 72 pp. 

R. G. M. 


“Ratces del Brasil.”—In 1936 the well- 
known Brazilian author Sérgio Buarque de 
Holanda published the original Portuguese 
edition of this volume. Now the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica has issued a Spanish 
translation of the second, enlarged Portuguese 
edition of 1948. The present volume is an 
analysis, perceptive and informed, of the 
historic, political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural phenomena which have given rise to 
contemporary Brazil, the only large nation so 
far in which European culture has been trans- 
planted to an area of tropical and sub-tropical 
climate. The book is a valuable addition to the 
Brazilian works already extant in the Fondo’s 
Coleccién Tierra Firme. Mexico, 1955, 184 pp. 

R. G. M. 


“Una posicion en la vida.””—In 1954 Rémulo 
Gallegos attained his 70th year and marked 
the 25th anniversary of the publication of his 
most famous novel, Dofia Barbara. Professor 
Lowell Dunham of the Univ. of Oklahoma, 
long an admirer of the Venezuelan writer, 
spent three years collecting many essays and 
short prose pieces by Gallegos, some published 
long ago and almost forgotten by the author, 
and as a result of the American scholar’s work, 
it was possible to honor Sr. Gallegos in 1954 by 
the publication of the volume with the above 
title. The 44 articles and essays which make up 
this thick book range widely in date as well as 
theme, beginning with articles written in 1909 
and including an address delivered in mid- 
1954. The forthright, generous, and humane 
nature of the work of this ex-president and 
enemy of tyranny is well conveyed in Radl 
Roa’s introduction: “Una Posicién en la Vida 
es un testimonio de época y la profesién de fe 
de Rémulo Gallegos. Es un libro que alecciona, 
reconforta y deleita: la voz de una conciencia 
erguida sobre un coro de voces arrodilladas.”’ 
Mexico: Ediciones Humanismo, 1954, 566 pp. 
$1.60. 

R. G. M. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“El heroismo intelectual.”’—This is the title 
of an anthology of 11 essays by the young 
Cuban critic and teacher José Antonio 
Portuondo. Written over the last 15 years, and 
ranging in topic from the writing of Heming- 
way to the present state of literary criticism in 
Spanish America, the collection is unified by 
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the common attitude of the authors studied: 
their “herofsmo intelectual” or unflinching 
will to face reality in crisis and to reveal their 
personal vision of the world. Mexico: Tezontle, 
1955, 170 pp. $1.10. 

R.G. M. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespevt anp Ropert H. Wituams Associate Editors* 


To THe Eprrors: 

I expect shortly to take a trip to South 
America as consultant to a company which is 
interested in purchasing ore properties. I 
wish to prepare myself for this position in the 
following way: 1. Secure a good English- 
Spanish dictionary dealing with the vocabu- 
lary of minerals, such nickeliferous, 
copper-bearing deposits, etc. 2. Subscribe to a 
magazine in Spanish dealing with these 
riches of the earth in Latin America in order 
to acquaint myself with such a vocabulary 
and style. 3. Get the necessary material 
beforehand so that I will know what the 
procedure is in making the purchase of a 
piece of land or the leasing of same, the 
customs or duties involved in the exporting 
of ore, ete.,—all the red tape essential in 
international business. Please advise me how 
to proceed. 


Washington, Penna. A. M. 


1. An excellent English-Spanish Compre- 
hensive Technical Dictionary by Lewis L. 
Sell, New York, 1949, 1477 pp., $33.00, can 
be purchased from Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 
10 St., New York, or from Franz C. Feger, 
17 East 22 St., New York. Mr. Feger also 
carries a dictionary published in Caracas: T. 
A. Kolster, Technical Dictionary English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English; 26,000 palabras, 
expresiones y términos geolégicos de ingenieria, 
legales y de contabilidad, comiinmente usados en 
la Industria de Petréleo y 800 abreviaturas, 


* Questions should be sent to Prof. E. H. 
Hespelt, 104 White Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y., 
or Prof. R. H. Williams, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin, 12. 


187 pp. $6.50; and Tejada: Legal and Com- 
mercial Dictionary, Santa Marfa del Rosario, 
1946, 158 pp., $6.00. 

2. In Ulrich’s Periodicals Dictionary. A 
classified guide to a selected list of current 
periodicals, foreign and domestic, New York, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1953, the following 
journals, which may be of interest to you, 
are listed: Revista minera, geologia y minera- 
logia. Bi-monthly. Publ. by Sociedad argen- 
tina de minerfa y geologfa, Av. Angel Gallardo 
450, Buenos Aires. Revista minera. Quarterly. 
Publ. by Asociacién colombiana de mineros, 
Medellin, Colombia. Revista minera y_pe- 
trolera. Monthly. Publ. by Edificio Pensiones, 
Plaza de la Reptblica 6, México, D. F. 
$2.50. Boletin de minas y petréleo. Publ. by 
Secretaria de economia, Direccién general de 
minas y petréleo, México, D. F. $10.00. 
Boletin minero. Monthly. Publ. by Sociedad 
nacional de minerfa, Moneda 790, Santiago, 
Chile. 

3. For procedures in buying or leasing 
land, information on customs and duties on 
exported ore, etc., | would advise you to 
write to the Consuls General of the countries 
you expect to visit, asking for material on 
export laws and allied matters. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In looking through my copy of Hispania I 
note an inquiry concerning tours to Latin 
America. I know of and can recommend the 
following tours: 

The Brigham Young University has an 
extensive travel-study program including an 
air cruise of South America and an archeo- 
logical tour of Mexico. For further informa- 
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tion write to Brigham Young University 
Travel-Study Tours, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. College credit is avail- 
able for these tours. 


Provo, Utah R. L. B. 


To THe Eprrons: 

Wellesley College has had a Spanish 
corridor (La Atalaya) since 1944. 
Wellesley, Mass. Apa M. Cor 


To Eprrors: 

Do you know of a national Spanish test 
prepared for high school students, to be ad- 
ministered toward the end of their two years 
of high school Spanish? If there is none, 
could you not interest someone in preparing 
one, similar to those given in Latin and 
French? 


Savannah, Georgia V. L. D. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Archer M. Huntington--The AATSP 
joined Columbia and New York Universities 
in an homenaje to Archer M. Huntington 
and the Hispanic Society of America, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Society’s founding. A scroll, signed by emi- 
nent Hispanists throughout the country, and 
containing the following tribute, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Huntington: “The Hispanists 
of the United States, in this common expres- 
sion of admiration and respect, pay grateful 
tribute to Archer M. Huntington, distin- 
guished patriarch and benefactor of Hispanic 
literature, art, and culture, and to the His- 
panic Society of America, founded by him in 
the City of New York, and now celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. The love, devotion, 
and understanding with which Mr. Hunting- 
ton has, during a long and fruitful lifetime, 
cultivated Hispanic letters, as is singularly 
evidenced in his notable version of the Poem 
of the Cid; the encouragement afforded in- 
numerable scholars and artists; the invaluable 
contributions of the Society to Hispanic art 
and culture, through the unique services of its 
library, museum, and publications, bespeak a 
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This query was referred to Mr. Walsh, 
who writes: “There are, I know, an increasing 
number of requests for a national Spanish 
contest. It isn’t making the test that presents 
the difficulties, but administering the contest. 
The test should be of objective, multiple- 
choice type like the College Board or Co- 
operative Tests, for ease and reliability in 
scoring. It is not easy to make such tests, 
but we could get some experienced people to 
prepare one annually. Then it would have 
to be printed, publicized, mailed to teachers 
who wanted to administer it, and prizes 
would have to be provided at various levels, 
state, regional, national, and for second-, 
third-, and perhaps fourth-year pupils. All 
this costs money, and I doubt if we could 
charge a fee for the test. So it would have 
to be approved by the AATSP Executive 
Council.” 

E. H. H. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


debt incapable of repayment by Hispanism, 
and of which this diploma and attached 
signatures are a humble token of richly 
merited recognition.” Members of the com- 
mittee that planned the homenaje were 
Alejandro Arratia of the College of the City 
of New York, President of the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the AATSP, Ernesto Da Cal of 
New York Univ., Angel del Rio and James 
Shearer of Columbia Univ., and Donald D. 
Walsh. 


El Panamericano..-A new student maga- 
zine, written by students of Spanish at Pan 
American College, Edinburg, Texas, and 
edited by Harry Lund and Arturo J. Garecfa, 
appeared in March. Its 9 mimeographed 
pages are well worth the 10 cents it costs. 
Send orders to the College Bookstore. 


National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day.—A new organization of educators, 
statesmen and businessmen has been in- 
stituted for the purpose of celebrating October 
12th “as a means of creating better under- 
standing and warmer relations among the 
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people of all the Americas.”” The Chairman is 
John W. White, Executive Director of the 
U. 8. Inter-American Council, an organiza- 
tion of leading U. 8. businessmen with in- 
terests in the Americas; Chairman of its 
Education Committee is Dr. Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. For information write to the 
Committee, 1192 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Elementary-High-School Session.—“‘ Pioneer- 
ing on an educational frontier: How shall 
we meet our country’s need for second 
language learning?” is the theme of the 
Elementary-High-School Session for the 
Annual Meeting of the AATSP. To answer 
this and other important questions relating 
to the “new look” brought on by the rapidly 
growing FLES movement, a panel composed 
of AATSP members from various sections of 
our country and representing each level of 
instruction—elementary through  college— 
has been organized. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that we are on a new frontier 
in second-language learning and that there is 
need to re-evaluate our present aims, objec- 
tives, and methods of teaching Spanish in our 
secondary schools and teacher training 
centers as we prepare to meet our country’s 
need for many more Americans who can speak 
the second language of this hemisphere. The 
panel hopes to stimulate discussion by the 
panel members and the audience rather than 
to present a series of papers. Therefore, the 
chairman asks each reader of Hispania to 
submit questions relative to this articulation 
problem so that we will be discussing really 
live issues. It is important to identify and to 
propose solutions for problems that are 
becoming nation-wide as the elementary 
program continues to grow. 

Parents of elementary-school pupils are 
keen to have their children achieve com- 
petence in a foreign language. For example, 
here is a question that is being asked re- 
peatedly: “Is Spanish taught in the seventh 
grade or must my child wait until the ninth 
grade and forget what he has learned?” 
Please send us your question, no matter how 
often you feel it has been asked before. This 
is your opportunity to take part in the Annual 
Meeting of your Association without the 
expense of a trip to Chicago. Please send 
your questions directly to Mrs. Margit W. 
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MacRae, Assistant Supervisor, Conversa- 
tional Spanish, San Diego City Schools, 
Edueation Center, Park Blvd at El Cajon, 
San Diego 3, California. 


Idea for the AATSP?—Blair Hanson, 
chairman of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment of Allegheny College, gives a 1-year 
gift membership in the AATF to all his 
department’s graduating French majors, 
hoping they will continue as members. 


Las Actas de Independencia de América.— 
A folio containing facsimile reproductions of 
the Acts of Independence of the 21 American 
Republics is available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Limited edition of 
1000 copies. 168 pp. $5.00. 


National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram.— Operating under the Association of 
Graduate Schools of the Association of 
American Universities, the Program will open 
in September its canvassing for nominations 
toward fellowships for the academic year 
1956-57. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invita- 
tion only, subsequent to the nomination by 
faculty members of promising candidates. 
Nominations are requested on the basis of 
the highest qualities of intellect, character, 
and personality. It is the intent of the Pro- 
gram to provide an opportunity for young 
men and women who possess these qualities 
to undertake a year of advanced study in a 
graduate school of their choice and thus to 
determine whether they wish to enter the 
profession of teaching and scholarship. 

In the past year 159 Fellowships were 
awarded from among 1522 nominations, re- 
ceived from faculty members at 437 institu- 
tions. These Fellows come from 109 different 
colleges and universities; they will be attend- 
ing 38 graduate schools; their fields of study 
cover 19 departments. 

Currently the Fellowships are restricted to 
awards for study in the fields of the Social 
Sciences and Humanities, and they are de- 
signed primarily for those who have not yet 
begun formal graduate work. Students from 
any college or university will be considered. 
At least 150 Fellows will be appointed for 
the coming academic year. Each will be 
granted a sum of money sufficient to guar- 
antee him an adequate living for the year of 
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his incumbency, the normal stipend for an 
unmarried Fellow being $1,250 plus an 
amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the 
stipend are made for married Fellows and in 
case of other special considerations. 

Twelve Regional Committees carry on the 
work of recruiting and selecting Fellows from 
the United States and Canada. Fellows are 
appointed only after a personal interview 
before one of these Committees. To permit 
the Committees to complete their work in 
good time, nominations for the Fellowships 
must be entered prior to November 15, 1955. 
If the address of the Regional Chairman for 
your area is not available locally, nomina- 
tions may be sent to Professor Robert F. 
Goheen, National Direetor, National Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship Program, South Re- 
union Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. If so 
addressed, they should be submitted as far as 
possible before the deadline. 


Winning Composition.—The following es- 
say was written as part of a competitive 
examination, which won the first prize for 
third-year Spanish in the Washington, D. C. 
AATSP contest in the spring. The contest 
was conducted by Trinity College and the 
prize winner is Ann Moorhouse of Western 
High School. Her teacher was Carmen 
Andijar. “Sofiando Despierta: Cuando oigo 
hablar de Eepafia, hay dos imdgenes que me 
surgen a la mente. La primera es quizds la 
idea del mundo en general; un panorama de 
sierras y de llanuras, de rios y de lagos, de 
grandes ciudades y de pequefios pueblos. La 
segunda es un cuadro roméntico que he 
fabricado desde mi infancia, cuando cerraba 
los ojos y sofiaba con Espafia, pais madgico y 
misterioso, Puedo imaginar un mar espol- 
voreado de espuma blanca y ligera, el toldo 
de un cielo azul, y la benevolencia de un sol 
dorado, Pestafias espesas y rizas, grandes 
sombreros, el tropel en las calles, y todo el 
mundo apresurdndose a entrar a una corrida 
de toros, es la imdgen que se muestra a mi 
ahora, El ruido y los colores me fascinan: el 
vaivén de los bailes en las calles, el rebuznar 
de un burro testarudo, la carcajada espon- 
tanea de una gente feliz, anillos y lentejuelas 
de oro, vestidos flameantes, unos dientes 
blancos como perlas de un andaluz soriente— 
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todo viene a mi mente en gran confusién. 
Puedo imaginar nanranjas gordas y jugosas, 
uvas redondas y grandes de un morddo 
livido que parecen apetitosas delante de mi. 
Sobre todo, sin embargo, cuando yo pienso en 
Espafia, yo puedo ver las largas procesiones y 
las ceremonias religiosas; yo no olvido tam- 
poco la devocién cA4ndida que ha perdurado a 
través de los siglos.”’ 


Wall Pictures.—The Institute of Language 
and Linguistics at Georgetown has brought 
up-to-date the large wall pictures used as an 
aid to FL teaching. The new pictures in 
color show present-day scenes from life in 
Western Europe, coordinated for use with 
specific grammatical material for oral drill. 
Write for free descriptive booklet to Educa- 
tional Laboratories, 1823 Jefferson Place, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


G. T. C. 


“Spanish Poems of Love’’.—Prof. Mildred 
Johnson, of the Univ. of Missouri, has trans- 
lated selected love poems of 24 Latin Ameri- 
can and Spanish authors, an interesting 
collection for those unable to read the poetry 
in the original, although some of the poetic 
feeling is lost in the translation. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1955. $3.00. 

G. T. C. 


“World Literature’’.—The title of a new 
volume in Barnes and Noble’s College Outline 
Series. Volume II contains short sketches and 
some plot outlines from the works of the most 
important literary figures in Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, and Russian literature 
since 1300. The back of the book has a 
general index, an index of characters in the 
plots which are outlined, quiz questions on 
the text and notes on the authorities quoted. 
As can be expected in a 300-page volume 
covering such an immense amount of ma- 
terial, the comments are short, but generally 
accurate, It would be useful for a rather 
elementary survey course on world literature, 
perhaps as an adjunct to the anthology-type 
literature courses so often given to high 
school seniors or college freshmen. The author 
is Prof. Buckner B. Trawick of the University 
of Alabama. New York, 1955. $1.75. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 
Conducted by José 


Spanish Enriches the Elementary Cur- 
riculum. 22 min. B & W. Distr. by Bailey 
Films, 6509 Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Cal. Evaluation Committee: Bernice Amyx 
(Chairman), Alice Haagensen, Betty Jacob- 
sen, Anna Louise Parker, all of Lincolnwood 
School, Evanston, Ill. Produced by the 
Public Schools of Los Angeles. 

This film is perhaps the first of its kind to 
appear on the market. Despite its minor 
defects in production the effect this film had 
on 6 elementary classes taking Spanish was 
phenomenal. These children, ranging from 8 
to 11 years, are studying Spanish with the 
director of this section of Film Evaluation, 
and they were overwhelmingly aroused upon 
realizing that children of their own age in 
different parts of the country also are taking 
Spanish and are also enthusiastic about it. 
The film is a demonstration of teaching a 
Spanish class, with a 6th grade class and its 
teacher as actors. A brief introduction in 
English is followed by Spanish dialogue 
throughout. This includes the usual visual 
approach of showing objects to the class; a 
market scene is dramatized, there are songs. 
and a game of “Spanish Basket” is played, 
All these activities are well correlated. The 
photography is fair, but there is occasional 
(though not serious) off-synchronization of 
speech and sound. Perhaps not enough 
fluidity, ease, and spontaneity in the presenta- 
tion. However, more of these experimental 
films are needed to aid the beginning classes 
and even the inexperienced teacher. 


Argentina's Life Stream. 8 min. Color. 
Distr. and prod. by Paul Hoefler Productions, 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Cal. Sale: $90. Evaluation Committee: F. O. 
Adams (Chairman), Louise R. Morgan, & 
Oneil J. Richard, all of Louisiana Poly. 
Inst. (Ruston). 

A documentary on Argentine agriculture 
with emphasis on livestock in a hacienda, 
called El Morro, showing gauchos at work 
with cattle, sheep, and the beautiful horses. 
Scenes of branding, disinfection of cattle. 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Profes- 
sor Sdénchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


Also shows shipment of selected steers to 
Buenos Aires, where they are sold to the 
different packing houses. A brief glimpse of 
the gauchos at play, drinking mate, roasting 
beef, and dancing. Primarily a cultural piec- 
ture, with many bits of customs and manners 
and information on geography. Excellent 
sound and good photography. Best suited to 
elementary and high schools. Perhaps too 
short. 


Peru—-Land of the Incas. 11 min. Color. 
Sale Price: $90. Distr. by Paul Hoefler 
Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Cal. Evaluation Committee: 
Helena Percas (Chairman), Beth Noble, and 
©. H. Hauptmann, Grinnell College. 

Part I is concerned with the 3 geographic 
zones of Peru, their agricultural, industrial, 
and economic aspects, with views of modern 
Peru, including Lima and desert region. 
Part II is historical: the mysterious ruins of 
Machu Pichu and the contrast between the 
past and the present. Excellent shots of 
Titicaca and Machu Pichu. General impres- 
sion is that the film may be a preview of a 
longer film, for it is slightly disorganized 
and gives a choppy effect. Excellent for 
geographic studies and affords interesting 
entertainment. The photography is excellent, 
the sound is good, and it is recommended 
especially for high schools. 


A Boy of Mexico. 10 min, Available both 
in B & W and Color. Price: $55 and $100, 
resp. Prod. & Distr.: Coronet Films, 65 E. 
So. Water St., Chicago 1, [ll Evaluation 
Committee: Betty Jacobsen (Chairman), 
Anna Louise Parker, & Fern Campbell, all 
of Lincolnwood Elementary School, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Subtitle: Juan and His Donkey. 

The story of a Mexican boy who accom- 
panies his father to the forest to gather wood 
to be sold. A tourist runs out of gas and the 
boy rides to the village to get gas while the 
father and the stranger gather wood. The 
stranger rewards Juan and he uses the money 
for a much needed sarape. This story develops 
into a warm and human experience, for it 
lays the basis for both language arts and 
social studies learnings. It is good entertain- 
ment, but has much more cultural value. 
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Definitely designed for elementary grades, 
with occasional Spanish words and much 
customs and manners. Highly recommended. 
Would like to see it with Spanish sound 
track. 


The Spanish Conquest of the New World. 
10 min, Color and B & W. Price: $55; $100. 
Distr. by Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
So. Water St., Chicago 1, Ill Evaluator: 
Dorothy H. Dodd, Senior HS, Quincey, IIL. 

The history of the Spanish conquest of the 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 


Methods in the Language Laboratory.—A 
laboratory equipped with ample facilities for 
listening and recording offers a valuable tool 
to the language teacher. It lends itself to a 
multiplicity of devices which make for more 
effective teaching. These devices range from 
a total reorientation of course procedure to 
the use of tapes for oral examinations, which 
can be corrected at leisure. Even the problem 
which not infrequently arises in the literature 
course, procuring texts, out of print or other- 
wise unavailable, can be met by recording 
the desired passages and by sending the 
students to the laboratory instead of to the 
library or the second-hand bookstore. The 
students usually enjoy the novelty of the 
assignment and at the same time increase 
their aural capacity. 

A complete reorientation of course proce- 
dure has been tried and found effective in 
several language departments. The teacher 
works with a selected group of students, a 
relatively small group who are very definitely 
what might be termed “language-minded.” 
The approach is strictly aural-oral for the 
first two months. The student has no book. 
The teacher does not write a single word of 
the language and exercises due vigilance to 
prevent the student from creating a written 
language of his own in the omnipresent note- 
book. Pictures, objects, and chalk drawings 
insure a grasp of basic noun vocabulary. 
Pantomime and ingenuity serve to make 
action meaning clear. Translation is reduced 
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New World during the first 50 years after 
the discovery of America. The use of maps 
to show how Spanish America grew as the 
various conquistadores made their conquests 
was done very well. The use of portions of 
murals (perhaps of Diego Rivera) was of no 
special value because they were shown too 
briefly for the student to absorb their mean- 
ing. Very good summary. Especially suited 
for elementary school and also junior high 
school. May also be practical in the first two 
weeks of a beginning Spanish class. 


Conducted by 


Guapys KiNG, Associate Editor 


to an absolute minimum. For each class 
hour the student spends two hours in the 
laboratory, where he finds the material 
already presented during the class period 
recorded on a master tape, which is carefully 
spaced to allow for imitation. The student 
records both the master tape and his own 
imitation on his individual tape. He rewinds, 
listens, tabulates, and repeats, making the 
necessary corrections. 

There is, it seems, an outstanding danger in 
the use of the laboratory, a danger which 
stems from the spirit of the machine age 
in which we live. Automation may produce 
perfection in Admiral television sets but it 
must not be forgotten that the impact of 
machinery on inert material, prepared to 
offer no resistance, is totally different from 
the impact of what is purely mechanical on 
the human mind. It is quite possible for a 
student to listen to a very perfect master 
tape, bend all his energies to imitate it, and 
produce mediocrity or worse. He may be 
unable to analyze his difficulties and conse- 
quently be at a loss to remedy them. He may 
even be blissfully unaware that he has diffi- 
culties which need to be remedied. In this 
case the solution is to be found where it 
ultimately must be found—-even in this age 
of automation—in the teacher. The latter, 
using a second set of earphones, may listen 
to the student’s performance, interrupt him 
to make necessary corrections, give the 
necessary helps, and require the student to 
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repeat until the desired result is obtained. 
When the student rewinds the tape he listens 
to a dialogue which will enable him to recog- 
nize his difficulties and note the manner in 
which he managed to surmount them. His 
second performance usually bears a marked 
improvement. 

Ten minutes of recording with the teacher 
will accomplish more than several hours 
alone with a master tape. The master tape 
may be perfect, but it cannot point out diffi- 
culties or meet the student’s individual 
needs. To produce results a tool requires a 
skillful guiding hand. In the hands of a pains- 
taking teacher the language laboratory can 
become a truly efficient tool and not merely 
an expensive adjunct to school or college 
equipment. 

Sister MarGaret PauLine 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass. 


Using a Newapaper.—In the Spring of 1954 
I decided to try an experiment in my third- 
year Spanish class, in which a newspaper 
would serve as a main basis for classroom 
activities. La Opinién, “diario popular inde- 
pendiente” and Los Angeles’ largest Spanish- 
language newspaper, was selected. The 
original intention was to use the newspaper 
for the first two days of the week, as a supple- 
ment to the grammar review and reader. 
The news material related to some points in 
both texts, and, therefore, could be naturally 
reviewed later in the week. 

On the first day, there was an initial 
survey of the paper, with most attention 
given to the important headlines and the 
photographs. Experience indicated that not 
much more than this should be attempted, 
because of the relatively large size of the 
newspaper (eight pages, with eight columns 
per page). After I had made some brief 
explanations and interpretations in Spanish, 
the pupils would look through the entire 
paper, reading whatever appealed to them. 

On the second day, there was more inten- 
sive work, with more attention devoted to 
discussion and conversation, in almost com- 
plete Spanish. The material on the first page 
(general news) adapted itself more naturally 
to this type of activity. The class learned 
words and expressions more readily, possibly 
because newspaper language is somewhat 
more familiar and vivid than the frequently 
stiff textbook style. 
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I learned, through the course of the se- 
mester, that personal-opinion questions came 
to be as welcome to the pupils as questions 
of the purely factual type. The ‘“eémo” and 
“por qué” were, indeed, more challenging 
than the “qué”, the “dénde” or the “cuando.” 
This approach was particularly practical 
when individual pupils would give oral re- 
ports, and would eventually be asked to sum 
up their articles. 

Moreover, grammar recognition became 
more stimulating when the class was asked 
to spot grammatical constructions in the news 
material. And it became easier, as the se- 
mester progressed, to combine the linguistic 
with the informational. We concentrated on 
pronoun objects, use of prepositions and 
adverbs, and, especially, verbs. 

Ultimately, it became quite simple to 
utilize almost any given article for recogni- 
tion and explanation of verb forms. Even the 
subjunctive, a difficult concept in itself, was 
usually greeted without the usual class 
antagonism. 

Of greater interest, obviously, was the 
close relation between Spanish and English. 
This we experienced almost anywhere in 
the newspaper. Neither the pupils nor I (to 
be perfectly honest) would have believed 
that so many words were the same or almost 
the same in the two languages. 

The sports page has many perfect or partial 
cognates and coined words: el boxeo, el polo, 
el maratén, el fatbol espafiol, las corridas de 
toros, el basquetbol, la lucha, el golf, el 
tenis, las carreras de caballos, and el beisbol, 
which is especially rich in anglicisms: “los 
lideres, la loma de pitcheo, 6 jits, cubrié 
toda la ruta, peg6é jonrén, carreras produci- 
das, 75 veces al bate, como estdn batiendo en 
las ligas mayores.”’ 

Movie theatre advertisement presented 
frequent examples: ‘‘tercera dimensién, pan- 
talla panorimica gigante, el genial actor 
cémico, precios populares, selectos ndmeros 
de variedad, cortos.”’ 

Auto advertisements offered other op- 
portunities for similarities: “anillos de pistén, 
vdlvulas, ajustar tappets, cilindros, car- 
burador, transmicién de adelanto diferencial.”’ 

Another source for showing the similarity 
to American ads and English words was the 
“Aviso Clasificado” page, with its arrenda- 
mientos, empleos, solicitudes, compras varias, 
profesionales, parteras, casas para cambiar, 
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ventas varias, ventas casas, and, of course, 
the inevitable |Ganga! An ad that provoked 
both interest and humorous response was: 
“Madame Cristina puede ayudar a usted en 
cualquier asunto. Problemas de amor, matri- 
monio, negocios, dificultades. Constiltela, 
dar4 a usted consejo en cualquier asunto.”’ 

Other parts of the newspaper were utilized 
for vocabulary and grammar points. Espe- 
cially fruitful for oral reports or rapid diseus- 
sion were the brief and  to-the-point 
“mensajes de Gitima hora,” or the “noticias 
breves.”” The large advertisements, “recetas”’ 
and “Tras de los seta de Hollywood” offered 
help in general understanding of sentences or 
paragraphs in sequence. Of less success was 
the “pagina editorial,” which appeared 
generally too subjective in ideas, and complex 
in arrangement of clauses and phrases. 

Numerous associated activities were set 
up during the semester. Among the most 
helpful was the bulletin board, upon which 
we placed engrossing headlines, cartoons, 
photographs with their captions, and news 
stories of local interest. Another was com- 
parison with English-speaking newspapers: 
arrangement of articles, word usage, type of 
appeal, and other items. A third was also 
comparative: observing differences between 
the language in La Opinién and in the text- 
books we were using. 

Throughout the semester I was able to 
observe certain results, which are worth 
recording: (1) Apparent building of vocabu- 
lary, especially of popular terms and various 
types of cognates; (2) Some increase in con- 
versational ability, stemming principally, I 
believe, from the fact that the newspaper 
contained enough interest (both in its general 
nature and in its arrangement of vocabulary) 
to encourage natural and easy conversation; 
(3) A more active interest in locating gram- 
matical constructions, which developed, 
progressively, into a sort of “problem-solving” 
attitude; (4) Increased skill at picking out 
the main points of a piece of reading material; 
(5) A renewed use of the dictionary, resulting 
probably from the fact that the various 
articles simply encouraged looking up word 
meanings for clear comprehension of the 
content; (6) More awareness of Latin Ameri- 
can figures (politics, the arts, science, sports, 
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Jack D. Hess 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles 
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Spanish Through Pictures.—For the past 
three years the elementary classes at Dana 
Hall have been studying Spanish using a 
text in which pictures take over completely 
the work of translation. This picture-type of 
direct method has proved successful where- 
ever tried because it is so adaptable to all 
groups: adults are pleased by the fluency 
they acquire along with reading and writing; 
young children can be taught conversation 
alone with no need to see the written word; 
and in a class of mixed language background, 
it is of great value since there is no recourse 
to the students’ native language. In this 
method complete sentences are taught from 
the beginning, one pattern at a time. A set of 
filmstrips has been designed to illustrate all 
the statements in the book, and there are 
records to accompany them. To introduce a 
lesson, pictures are flashed on the screen and 
the class repeats after the record. After the 
oral presentation the students open their 
books and read after the record. The teacher 
drills the sentence patterns using a variety 
of properties, pictures, and actions. The 
students enjoy acting out the new verbs, 
describing their own movements and those 
of others. The actual learning is done in the 
class period; the students are merely re- 
quired to look over the material for the next 
day. They are also assigned a few pages in 
the workbook, which gives additional prac- 
tice in reading and writing. The following 
day the lesson is read again, individual 
students read for pronunciation, the pictures 
are flashed on again, and the students are 
called on to describe them. In this method 
the words and constructions are “graded”’; 
each is brought in at the point where it is 
most easily understood and assimilated by 
the student. The important thing is to be 
able to handle the sentence patterns and 
develop correct habits of using and joining 
words in a limited vocabulary. By keeping 
the pictures and situations simple and under 
control, the students are kept from making 
mistakes. The textbook (name furnished on 
request) is not intended as a reader; it is 
intended to lead the students to reconstruct 
each sentence on seeing the picture. Simple 
sentences are built up into more complex 
patterns until the student is able to express 
almost any idea. Questions in Spanish are 
deferred for a while and the different question 
patterns are introduced gradually. From time 
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to time the students are asked to write com- 
positions about pictures which are designed 
to keep them within the limits in which they 
can write correctly. Tests and exams are 
also all in Spanish and rely on pictures to a 
great extent. After completing the book (one 
year in high school, or one semester in col- 
lege) the students know slightly more than 
six hundred words, all of them active vocabu- 
lary. Since they are not exposed to a great 
variety of grammatical fine points, a special 
second course is being designed in which 
the vocabulary will be widely extended and 
presented without allowing the students to 
lose their hard-won facility in thinking and 
working all in Spanish. 

Rora Mercatr 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Making Other Countries Live.—Early in 
the school year each class chooses a Spanish- 
speaking country to study as a special project. 
After discussing how they can secure informa- 
tion on each country, the class is divided 
into groups, with each group responsible for 
trying to collect materials, photographs, 
travel literature, ete. They are advised to 
write to the “secretario de turismo” of the 
country, to travel agencies, etc., stating the 
nature of the project and requesting all the 
free materials available. In some cases stu- 
dents have received valuable books and art 
objects. An effort is made to establish corre- 
spondence with students in the country. If 
this project is started early in the year, by 
the middle of the second semester enough 
materials and information are available to 
present a program and exhibit not only for 
all the classes, but for the whole school, and 
sometimes for the community. 

Litue Bette Drake Hanpaty 
Union City, Ga. 
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Rounding Up Superstitions.—As an ex- 
periment in guiding apathetic students into 
discovering some of the fascination that 
language study can have, I began to collect 
as many superstitions as I could which affect 
the thinking of the common man in Spain 
and in Spanish America. Many of them are 
quite similar to ours. Here are a few that 
have proved interesting and amusing. They 
were related by a native of Barcelona. 1. 
Derramar un tintero es presagio de cosas 
terribles. Por lo contrario, derramar vino es 
de cosas buenas. 2. Dicen que es malisimo 
hacer girar unas tijeras, cuchillo, tenedor, 
silla o paraguas. 3. Cuando a alguien le 
duelen los pies, porque tiene callos, dice que 
ha de llover. 4. Si a uno le pica la palma de 
la mano izquierda es que recibirA dinero. 
These and other superstitions will cause the 
student to recall some that are prevalent in 
his own language, and he will be interested in 
trying to express them. 

J. Bastian 
Colton Union IS, Colton, Calif. 


Their Own Foreign Student.—Many high 
schools have an exchange program whereby 
they have students from foreign countries 
with them during the school year, but the 
Spanish classes of the University High 
School of Indiana Univ. wanted their own 
student, one that would belong to the family 
of the Spanish department, so they raised by 
various projects the money to bring a Mexi- 
can student to their high school. A Mexican 
girl was brought as a guest of the department, 
living with the families of various members of 
the Spanish classes, with such happy results 
that she was invited to stay longer than was 
originally intended. This surely proved to be 
a good adventure in international living. 


Condueted by 


J. CHaLMers Herman, Associate [’ditor und Chapter Adviser* 


ACTIVITIES HIGH DURING FIRST 
HALF OF 1955 


Chapters were exceedingly active during 
the first six months of 1955, carrying on 
programs of great variety and scope. The 24 


reports in this number of Hispania are a good 
indication of the vitality of the Chapters and 
AATSP. Especially welcome is the report of 
the Southern Arizona Chapter which, al- 
though always active, has not been repre- 
sented in these columns in some time. 
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Besides forming a permanent record of 
the Chapters, these reports may well suggest 
ideas to other groups looking for themes and 
topics with which to stimulate interest in 
their own programs. Secretaries are urged, 
therefore, to send in reports on all the ac- 
tivities of their Chapters. Deadline for the 
next report to reach the adviser: December 
issue September 10. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


BRAZOS Chapter held its fall meeting at 
the Univ. of Houston. The President, Mrs. 
Andrea MeHenry, presided. Dr. Joseph 
Werlein gave a very interesting comparison 
of scholarly attainment in America and 
Europe. At the April meeting, a banquet, the 
regular members were joined by teachers of 
other languages to hear Dr. Karle Hamilton of 
Texas Technological College discuss the status 
of modern language teaching, especially with 
reference to the MLA study now being made. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Mrs. Andrea McHenry; Vice President, 
Marjorie A. Bourne; Secretary, Mrs. Opal G. 
Chase; Corresponding Secretary, Anna Cecil 
Evans; Treasurer, Mrs. L. D. Roach. 

The CENTRAL OHIO Chapter met at 


Capital Univ., on April 2. Most of the 40 
members that attended also participated in a 
joint luncheon with several allied language 
groups (OMLTA, OCA, AATF, AATG, 
AATSEEL) which were meeting at Capital 
on the same day. Professor Chris Nacci of 
Capital spoke admirably on “El teatro 
mexicano ante la revolucién social.”’ Mrs. 
Marian De Bolt, art teacher of Newark 
High School, vividly discussed her impres- 
sions of contemporary Mexican art. Finally, 
an enlightening talk was given by the inter- 
nationally famous teacher and critic, José M, 
Blecua, of the Univ. of Zaragoza (teaching 
this year at Ohio State Univ.), on “Las 
canciones espafiolas més antiguas.” 

At the business meeting the following 
persons were unanimously elected officers for 
the coming year: President, Prof. Leonard R. 
Criminale, Ohio Wesleyan; Vice-President, 
Ruth Clausing, Worthington High School; 
Secretary, John W. Peters, Muskingum 
College. 

The DENVER Chapter has had a series of 
interesting lectures this year. Foreign students 
attending colleges in this area were invited to 
speak on their countries and they answered 


the call with informative discussions. At the 
meeting in March the students of Loretta 
Heights College presented a program of 
songs and colored slides. At the April banquet 
Agustin Salvago spoke on his native Andalucia 
and read one of his poems dedicated to 
Colorado. 

The FLORIDA Chapter met at the Florida 
EA Convention in Tampa, March 18th, with 
the Modern Language Group. A Spanish 
dinner was held in Ybor City. An unexpected 
group of 93 were present. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman, Miss Carmelita L. 
Ortiz, who spoke of the gains made during 
the past ten years in awakening the public to 
the need for language study. 

William P. Dismukes of the Univ. of 
Miami, the principal speaker, was introduced 
by the immediate past president of the 
national AATSP, Graydon 8. DeLand. Dr. 
Dismukes’ topic was In Search of a Better 
Program for Modern Language Teaching. He 
presented a number of well-known methods of 
teaching languages from various authorities. 
A program of entertainment was presented by 
Mrs. Angie F. Noto. The afternoon session 
began with a travel chat with illustrated views 
of France and Spain by Dorothy L. Hoffman 
from Florida State Univ. 

A panel discussion on The Teaching of 
Spanish in Hillsborough County was presented 
by Mr. Vincent Cacciatore, who acted us 
chairman, Mrs. Joan Herndndez presented 
successful teaching methods in the third grade 
with a group of her third-grade pupils. Mr. 
Louis de Armas spoke on sixth-grade Spanish ; 
Mrs. Mary C. Raines discussed the teaching 
of Spanish in the junior high school; the 
teaching of Spanish in the senior high school 
was discussed by Mrs. Carmen B. Gudath 
and Mr. D. R. Zabaldo. The meeting ended 
with a report on the Southern Association of 
Modern Languages by Dr. Francis C, Hayes 
and a report on the AATSP by Dr. Graydon 
8. DeLand. 

The INDIANA Chapter held its spring 
meeting at Purdue University on April 15 
and 16 in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Central States MLTA. The 
afternoon session of April 15 was largely 
given over to the discussion of the teaching 
of language in elementary schools. Mrs. 
Thelma Lewis of Canfield, Ohio, and Prof. 
Charles N. Staubach of the Univ. of Michigan 
were among the speakers. At the banquet 
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which followed this meeting Prof. Edin Brenes 
of Purdue Univ. was toastmaster and speakers 
were Prof. Emma Marie Birkmaier, President 
of the CSMLTA, and Prof. Edward Stasheff 
of the Speech Department of the Univ. of 
Michigan. Prof. Stasheff discussed television 
as a means of meeting school problems of the 
future, using as his subject, “The Enrollment 
Wave of the Future—Tidal or TV Wave.” 

At the Spanish-Portuguese Section Meeting 
on April 16 speakers included Robert Kirsner 
of the Univ. of Cincinnati; F. Sanchez y 
Herrera, West Virginia Univ.; Donald A. 
Yates, Univ. of Michigan; F. Dewey Amner, 
Kent State Univ.; Harry J. Russell, Miami 
Univ. Prof. Staubach was chairman of this 
section. 

The final session of the meeting was a 
luncheon in the ballroom of the Purdue 
Memorial Union. The speaker was Dr. Samuel 
Brownell, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
whose subject was “Foreign Language Teach- 
ing and the Office of Education.” 

In a brief business meeting following the 
luncheon the Chapter decided to award in 
1956 « fifty dollar scholarship to a high school 
senior, based on achievement in Spanish and 
intention to continue the study of the lan- 


guage. 

The KANSAS Chapter held its regular 
annual meeting April 30 in conjunction with 
Cervantes Day at the Univ. of Kansas. The 
president, Miss Marian Howard of Emporia 
High School, was in charge of the program. 

The Chapter was officially weleomed by 
Dean George Waggoner of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Univ. of Kansas. Dr. Minnie M. 
Miller of Emporia State Teachers College 
gave an illustrated lecture on her recent tour 
of Latin America. 

In the business session the following 
members were elected as Chapter officers for 
the 1955-56 school year: President, Ruth Stoll, 
Salina High School; Vice-President, John 
Seafe, Washington High School, Bethel; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Tongier, Univ. of 
Kansas. 

Officers of the LLANO ESTACADO 
Chapter of AATSP elected at a meeting in 
Amarillo are: President, Mrs. Stewart M. 
Scott; Vice-President, John C. Dowling; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Minnie Ray Swof- 
ford; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Velma 
Shiflett. 

The LONE STAR Chapter held its annual 
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meeting on March 26, with Arlington State 
College as the host. Featured on the program 
were Mrs. Scotti Mae Tucker of Texas Tech.; 
Dr. A. W. Woolsey, TSCW; Lois Marie 
Sutton, Baylor; and Dean Jerome A. Moore, 
TCU. 

The March meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter took place at Marygrove College, 
Detroit, with some 50 members and guests 
present. Principal attention was given to a 
consideration of the preparation of foreign 
language teachers, and an insistence on much 
basic training in the languages themselves. A 
delightful program of music concluded the 
program. 

The Spring meeting was held at the Univ. 
of Michigan on May 13. As is the custom, this 
meeting was part of the official program of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. After the 
business meeting, the group heard Mrs. Angel 
del Barrio of Cody High School, Detroit, 
speak on “Urgency of Revitalization of Class- 
room Instruction: Some Observations and 
Suggestions.”” Mrs. del Barrio indicated some 
of the basic errors of the traditional approach 
to the teaching of foreign languages, demon- 
strating with examples many of the meaning- 
less exercises in present day texts. In lieu of 
these, she suggested meaningful patterns 
based on the everyday experiences of young 
people. Concluding, she stated that the goal of 
foreign language teaching should be the use of 
the language, that all artificiality should be 
stripped from classroom instruction, and that 
the method of approach and subsequent drill 
should be revitalized. An interesting dis- 
cussion period followed the address with 
participation from several of the members and 
guests in attendance. 

The officers for 1955-56 are: President, 
Francisco Villegas, Ypsilanti State Normal 
College; Vice-President, Madge Burnham, 
Battle Creek High School; Recording Secre- 
tary, Harriet Wojtowiez, Denby High School, 
Detroit; Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer, 
Raymond N. Jacovetti, Western High School, 
Detroit. 

The winter meeting of the NEW 
ENGLAND Chapter was held on February 12 
at the Pan-American Society. The program 
was a8 follows: A short business meeting 
conducted by the President, Ruth Whittredge 
of Tufts College; A panel discussion on 
“Tips to Teachers.” Members of the panel 
were as follows; Ruth Metealf, Dana Hall, 
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“Teaching Spanish Through Pictures”; Mrs. 
Justina Ruiz de Conde, Wellesley College, 
“The Aural-Oral Approach to Spanish”; 
Sister Margaret Pauline, Emmanuel College, 
“Laboratory Techniques’; Ellen Lea Cowing, 
Wakefield High School, “High School Hints.” 
Following the talks there was an open dis- 
cussion from the floor on teaching devices 
and classroom procedures. The social hour 
and refreshments were under the direction of 
Mrs. Justina Ruiz de Conde and Louise 
Gilbert of Walnut Hill School. 

The Spoken Spanish Contest was held this 
year at Emmanuel College on May 14, with 
Mexico as the theme. The contest is open to 
second and third-year high school and college 
students. Prizes are AATSP medals, books 
offered by Ginn & Co., D.C. Heath & Co., 
and Houghton Mifflin Co., as well as phono- 
graph records by Linguaphone Co. 

The spring meeting of the Chapter took 
place on April 30 at the Pan-American 
Society in Boston. Following a business 
meeting conducted by the president, Ruth 
Whittredge, the election of officers for 1955-56 
took place: President, Ellen Cowing, Wake- 
field High Sehool; Vice-President, Donald 
Merriam, Phillips Academy, Andover; Secre- 


tary, Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English High 
School; Treasurer, Helen Agbay, Clark Univ. 
Board of Directors: one term, Mrs. Justina 
Ruiz de Conde, Wellesley College; Marie 


Metzger, Wheaton College; two terms, 
Sister Margaret Pauline, Emmanuel College; 
Lillian Rinks, Fisher Junior College; Lenore 
Placido, Brookline High School; Richard T. 
Cassidy, Salem High School; John Nionakis, 
Wakefield High School. Publicity Chairman, 
Mabel Pratt, Braintree High Sehool; Hos- 
pitality Chairman, Mrs. Vesta Coon, Perkins 
Institute 

A delightful illustrated lecture, ‘Folk Songs 
of Spain,’ by Srta. Manuela Sanchez Eseca- 
milla of Wellesley College, was one of the 
highlights of the year. Following her concert of 
vocal, piano, and guitar solos, a tertulia and 
refreshment hour was held. 

The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chapter 
met on April 16 at the Univ. of California in 
conjunction with the MLA of Northern 
California. The topic of discussion, “Foreign 
Languages and International Understanding,” 
was based on the MLA report by William R. 
Parker. 


Professor Torres-Rioseco introduced the 
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subject by defining the mastery of a foreign 
language as knowledge. He pointed out that 
such knowledge, or the lack of such knowledge, 
has serious consequences. On the diplomatic 
level the knowledge of a foreign language 
would greatly facilitate discussion and under- 
standing of international problems. On the 
personal level it would allow American 
tourists to communicate with other peoples 
and thus create a sympathetic attitude toward 
the American people. It would break down the 
stereotype of the materialistic American. The 
insistence that others learn English is linguistic 
imperialism and is understood as such 
abroad. 

In the discussion from the floor it was 
generally agreed that language study in the 
early grades is desirable, since the mastery of 
foreign languages cannot be achieved in one 
or two years. It was suggested that early study 
of foreign languages creates attitudes of 
sympathy and understanding toward foreign 
cultures. 

The March meeting of the NORTHERN 
OHIO Chapter was held at the College of 
Wooster, March 12, with Dr. Anita Martin of 
Western College for Women as_ principal 
speaker. 

The fourth and last meeting of the Chapter 
was held May 14 at the Oberlin Inn, with 
Dr. Paul Rogers as host and speaker. After 
dinner the president, Mrs. Thelma Lewis, 
called the meeting to order. Dr. Rogers was 
elected president of the Chapter for 1955-56 
and in accordance with the request of the 
national secretary-treasurer, Professor L. H. 
Turk, the same Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harold H. Hetzler, was re-elected. The 
program consisted of an illustrated talk on the 
Indian ruins in Mexico, The slides taken by 
Dr. Rogers were splendid and made his talk 
very vivid and nearly as effective as a visit 
to the Toltee, Aztec, and Mayan ruins. 

The year ended with 35 paid members and 
a treasury surplus of $46.70. 

On February 26 members of the NORTH- 
WEST Chapter met for lunch in Seattle. 
Following a brief business meeting, Dr. John 
Lynch of the Univ. of Washington addressed 
the group on “Venezuela, Tierra de Pro- 
misién.” After this timely and entertaining 
talk, a short question and discussion period 
was held. 

The Sixth Annual Northwest Conference on 
Foreign Language Teaching was held March 
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31-April 2 at the Univ. of Washington. 
Professor Eugenio Chang-Rodrfguez, president 
of the Chapter, presided as chairman at the 
joint luncheon of the AATSP and AATF. 
Principal speakers for the occasion were 
Robert R. Schneider of the Univ. of Oklahoma 
and Dr. Carlos Garefa-Prada of the Univ. of 
Washington. 

The annual aural-oral demonstration of 
Spanish students was the highlight of the final 
meeting on June 2. At a short business meet- 
ing, the following officers were elected for 
1955-56: President, Eugenio Chang-Rodrf- 
guez; Vice-President, Ruth Drake; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Evelyn Scott. The program began 
with an original fairy tale monologue, the 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk, in Spanish, 
presented by Roger Cobb, a 9th grade student 
from Eckstein J.H.S. Shari Brown, ac- 
companied by Jeannete Duncan, both of 
Lincoln H. 8., sang two selections, ‘Estrellita”’ 
and “Sobre las Olas.”” A panel discussion 
followed, with representatives of the advanced 
Spanish classes of each of the eight Seattle 
high schools participating and with Mr. 
Chang-Rodriguez acting as moderator. The 
subject of the discussion was “El pafs que 
deseo visitar.”” Next on the program were two 
Spanish dances by Marilyn Woodward of 
Queen Anne H. 8., Seattle. A puppet play, 
“Casa de Venta,” by 7th grade students from 
Eckstein J.H.S. completed the program. 

Hasta ahora, durante el afio académico 
actual, el capitulo de OREGON celebré tres 
reuniones en Portland y tiene proyectadas una 
reunién en abril en Corvallis, Oregon, y otra 
en mayo de que no se ha fijado el lugar 
todavia. 

El dieciseis de octubre se celebr6 una 
reuni6n en el Oregonian Building. Dos 
miembros de nuestro capftulo que habfan 
viajado por pafses de habla espafiola mostra- 
ron fotograffas en color que sacaron durante 
sus viajes. La Sra. Clara Setter mostré fotos 
de Centro y Sud América. El Sr. Clarence 
Kraft mostré fotos de Espafia acompafidndolas 
con conferencia en espafiol. 

El seis de noviembre celebramos una 
reunién en Reed College. Tuvimos un pro- 
grama extraordinario. El Padre Rosas, recién 
llegado de México y ahora profesor de mtsica 
en Portland University, dié la conferencia “El 
Alma de México Pintada en Su Mésica.” 
Aumenté la conferencia con unas canciones 
mexicanas. 
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E) profesor Eugenio Chang-Rodriguez, de 
la Universidad de Washington, nos dirigié 
algunas palabras y nos llev6 saludos del 
capitulo de Washington, de la cual es presi- 
dente. La sefiora de Chang canté6 varias 
canciones latinoamericanas acompafdéndose 
con guitarra, 

El] diecinueve de febrero el capftulo se 
reunié en el Journal Building. La sefiorita 
Jane Terry habl6 de sus experiencias en 
Honduras, donde ella pasé dos afios bajo el 
auspicio de The Society of Friends, Ella 
exhibié6 muchos objetos interesantes que 
llevé de allf. 

FE] sefior Randall Crawford de Oregon City 
mostré fotografias que sacé durante un viaje 
que hizo hace poco con su familia por Sud 
América. 

Al terminar las reuniones solemos siempre 
pasar un rato en charla informal y también 
hay refrescos. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter and the 
Department of Foreign Languages of Temple 
Univ. conducted the first of what is planned 
to be an annual Spanish Contest on April 23. 
Forty schools entered 150 pupils on the 
second-, third-, and fourth-year level. Written 
examinations prepared by Temple professors 
were given in the morning. After a luncheon, 
at which the University was host to the 
advisers, the oral examinations were held. At 
least one of the three judges assigned to each 
group was 4 native Spaniard or Spanish 
American. 

Contestants were allowed six minutes in 
which to prepare a two-minute talk on one of 
three topics. In addition fourth-year pupils 
listened to a passage read in Spanish by a 
native, then summarized it. Finalists in the 
several groups of each level of “orals’’ com- 
peted before the audience of pupils and 
advisers by discussing their choice from a new 
list of topics. 

The 19 judges represented North Americans 
teaching Spanish on the college level and 
Spanish Americans and Spaniards engaged in 
academic or nonacademic pursuits. 

Kighteen awards were donated by pub- 
lishers and organizations. These consisted of 
books or subscriptions to Spanish-language 
periodicals, The AATSP Medal was awarded 
as the Grand Prize for proficiency in both 
written and oral work on the fourth-year level. 

The success of the contest was due largely 
to the work of Dr. James D. Powell of Temple 
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Univ., who was president of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter when the plan was initiated and who 
organized and executed the program in an 
excellent manner 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter met on May 14 
in Escondido, with 31 members and guests 
present. During the luncheon reports were 
given by Vice-President Rudy Morales, 
Chairman of the City Schools Foreign 
Language Steering Committee, Alan Fulcher, 
the treasurer, who outlined briefly the Sth 
grade semester elective in conversational 
Spanish, and Dr. Leonard Meissier of State 
College, who spoke about the interesting 
language lab demonstration at the Univ. of 
Southern California at Riverside. 

Mr. Morales stressed the emphasis on the 
spoken language which is a part of the 
philosophy of the Spanish teachers of the city 
and also reported on other activities of the 
steering committee, which included repre- 
sentatives from all the languages taught in the 
city schools. He brought out the value of such 
a group in learning to appreciate each other's 
contributions as well as being able to help one 
another in the improvement of the instruction. 

Mrs. Margit MacRae, the Chapter secre- 
tary, mentioned the report of the Techniques 
Committee of the MLA of Southern California 
and copies of the report were made available 
to those present. She also stressed the help 
coming from the publications and Newsletters 
of the MLA. After lunch Clifford Baker, Jr., 
of State College, gave a lively and interesting 
play reading entitled La visita que no tocé el 
timbre. 

‘he SOUTHERN ARIZONA Chapter held 
an informal dinner meeting April 4, President 
Mary Ott presiding. Among the 24 persons 
attending were teachers from Tucson High 
School and the Dept. of Spanish and Portu- 
guese of the Univ. of Arizona, together with 
friends and special guests. In the absence of 
Sr. Cosme Hinojosa, the Mexican Consul, the 
consulate was represented by Sr. Roberto 
Salazar Aguirre. 

Professor Renato Rosaldo of the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, currently visiting professor at the 
Univ. of Arizona, addressed the Chapter 
meeting on “Aspectos de la psicologfa hispano- 
americana.” He summarized a number of 
general character traits of the urban Latin 
American, pointing out at the same time 
certain misleading stereotypes of the North 
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American and the Latin American and their 
principal sources. 

A short business meeting resulted in the 
election of the following officers for 1955-56: 
Elizabeth H. Gad, President; Ida Celaya, 
Vice-President; Vicente Acosta, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

“EL CAPITULO DE FLORIDA DEL 
SUR participé en el programa de la Semana 
del Lenguaje de 1955 de la Universidad de 
Miami (marzo 27-abril 2). El Dr. Berthold C. 
Fried], Profesor de Lenguas Romances y 
Ruso, y Presidente del Capftulo, asumié la 
direeci6n de la Segunda Semana del Lenguaje 
anual, Los temas de la conferencia: “America 
Awakens to Its Foreign Language Needs” y 
“Exploiting the Available Means and Tech- 
niques to Meet these Needs.”’ Ademds de las 
discusiones lingiifsticas y pedagdégicas, hubo 
una sesién especial para conmemorar el 350 
aniversario de la publicacién de Don Quijote, 
un “Té de Idiomas,” ofrecido por el Dr. y la 
Sra. Fried! a los huéspedes de las otras 
ciudades y a los miembros del Capitulo; el 
programa terminé con un “Gran Baile de 
Idiomas.” 

The SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter met 
March 26 at the University of Cincinnati. 
Principal speakers were the Chapter president, 
Charles Brigham, and Prof. Edwin H. Zeydel, 
of the Dept. of German, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

At a meeting on May | the SOUTHERN 
ONTARIO Chapter elected the following 
officers for the next year: President, A. Fox, 
Queen’s Univ.; Vice-President, Bruce Elliott, 
Beverly Hills, Ontario; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto. 

The TEXAS Chapter held four regular 
meetings and its annual picnic the past year. 

On October 11 Mr. G. W. Ayer spoke of his 
impressions of Spain, and Dr. J. R. Spell 
talked of his recent trip through France and 
Italy. Mr. Raul del Prieto at the meeting of 
November Sth spoke on his impressions of 
student life at the Univ. of Salamanca. 

At the meeting of February 14th, the 
Mexican Consul in Austin, Mr. Angel Cano 
del Castillo, gave interesting sidelights on his 
country. 

On March 14th, Mr. Louis Cooper spoke of 
his experiences during a recent trip to Spain. 
A pienic in the garden of Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Spell the evening of May 9th concluded the 
Chapter’s year. 
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The following officers for next year were 
elected: President, J. R. Spell; Vice-President, 
Mary Alice Porter; Secretary-Treasurer for a 
term of three years, George Ayer; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Dixon Anderson. 

TRANS-PECOS Chapter met in an 
enthusiastic session March 11 at Texas 
Western College, El Paso, with about 100 
members and visitors in attendance. President 
of the Chapter, John W. Sharp, TWC, 
presided at the election of the following 
officers, who will serve until March 1956: 
President, Elsie Campbell, Ysleta H.S.; 
Secretary, Helen Giallanza, Ysleta H-S.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emilia H. Rodriguez, El Paso 
Elementary Schools; Reporter to Hispania, 
Miss Esther R. Brown, Austin H.S., El Paso. 

The theme of the program, prepared by the 
chairman, Albert Rede of El Paso Technical 
Institute, dealt with methods of teaching 
conversational Spanish at the high-school 
level. Mr. Rede opened the program with an 
explanation of his theories and presented five 
of his top first-year students in a very in- 
teresting demonstration of his method. 
Comments on the importance of conversa- 
tional Spanish in El Paso were made by Dr. 
Sharp, who stated briefly the history of 
Spanish methodology, by Mr. D. B. Young, 
Principal, El Paso Technical Institute, who 
stated that, since English had been taught for 
years successfully to non-English-speaking 
students at EPTI, he was convinced that 
Spanish could also be successfully taught by 
the same method, and by Don Mitchell, radio 
director of El Paso schools and student of 
conversational Spanish, who presented the 
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Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by 
December 15 for the March 1956 issue and by 
February 15 for the May issue. 
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student’s point of view. Carlos Rivera 
reported on the progress of Spanish teaching 
in the El Paso elementary schools. 

The WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter 
met on February 5 at Mount St. Joseph 
Teachers College in Buffalo. Sister Isidore was 
hostess. The program opened with a group of 
5 Spanish and Portuguese songs presented by 
the Mount St. Joseph Boys Chorus, under 
the direction of Sister Mary Agnes. Next the 
vice-president and program chairman, Albert 
R. Sutter of Nichols School, introduced the 
speaker of the afternoon, Sra. Darfa Perdiz, 
a native of Pamplona, Spain, Sra. Perdiz spoke 
on “El ealendario espafiol y las fiestas tradi- 
cionales espafholas.”” The audience was 
delighted by the charm and vivacity of the 
speaker, and by her knowledge of Spanish 
folklore. The Chapter president, Manuel H. 
Guerra, of New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, reported the highlights 
of the MLA and AATSP meetings in New 
York City. Dr. J. H. Parker, of the Univ. of 
Toronto, newly elected member of the 
Executive Council of the AATSP, invited 
members of the Chapter to attend the March 5 
meeting of the Southern Ontario Chapter at 
Hamilton. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter met 
on February 12 at Trinity College. Mr. A. 
Tyler Hull showed a color film on Portugual 
presented under the auspices of the Crown 
Cork and Seal Company. Following this 
colorful and informative  filmstrip, Dr. 
Manuel Cardoza, Prof. of Portuguese and 
Brazilian History at the Catholic Univ., 
lectured on “The Role of Portugal in India’s 
Union.” 


Conducted by 
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Six new chapters have been formed during 
the present calendar year: Las Hetrellas, Star 
of the Sea Academy, San Francisco, Sister 
Adele Marie, sponsor; El Paso del Norte, 
Ysleta High School, Texas, Mrs. Constance 
B. Hulbert, sponsor; Maria de Ortega, Worth- 
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ington High School, Ohio, Ruth B. Clausing, 
sponsor; El Quetzal, Washington High School, 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., Eudora Stegner, sponsor; 
Juan Valera, Wakefield High School, 
Alexandria, Va., Carolyn M. Stein, sponsor; 
and Calder6n, Inglewood High School, 
California, Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, 
sponsor. 

Two chapters organized some time ago 
have never sent me names of members. Since 
the sponsors of two other chapters allowed 
their membership to lapse, I must assume 
that their chapters are inactive. Please send 
reports of your chapter meetings, so that I 
can keep all the sponsors and the members of 
our Association informed of your activities. 
And why not tell your fellow teachers about 
the SNHS and suggest that they organize 
chapters? 

Please allow a week to ten days for lettering 
the membership certificates. I rely upon art 
students for this work and their schedules do 
not always permit them to do the lettering 
immediately. It will also be helpful if you will 
send names of initiates not later than May 1 
of each year. Finally, | want to remind all 
sponsors of Article IX, Section 3, of our 
constitution: “Failure to remit student 


membership fees to the National Secretary- 
Treasurer by the end of the academic year in 
which the students are elected to membership 
shall result in withdrawal of the chapter 
charter.” 

El Grito de Dolores Chapter, Media High 


School, Media, Pa., Marilyn Schingeck, 
sponsor.-l am pleased with the Society 
because the educational value of Spanish as a 
language to be studied has :irisen in the minds 
of the students. Heretofore, Spanish has been 
the language to study because it was the 
“eusiest”’ and it seemed to attract the less 
able students. We plan an initiation at our 
Christmas party 
Caballero Chapter, Hillerest High 
School, Dallas, Polly Anna Mallow, sponsor. 
Our meetings are all conducted in Spanish 
and we have had « guest speaker from El 
Salvador, Sefiora Elena Rice. She talked in 
Spanish about her country, the people, and 
their customs. We were quite pleased at the 
enthusiastic questions our members asked and 
at the interest they showed in our neighbors. 
Miss Kay Toliver will serve as sponsor of the 
Chapter hereafter. 
Martin Fierro Chapter, Elkhart County, 
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Indiana, Gladys King, Elkhart High School, 
sponsor of original chapter..-The Chapter was 
first installed in Elkhart High School on 
April 21, 1954, by the sponsor and chapter 
officers. After the presentation of some films 
and a talk by Jack Ruff, who had been 
teaching English in Havana, Cuba, supper was 
served to the new members. Later in the year 
the Chapter received permission to include 
other schools in Elkhart County. On February 
6, 1955, a total of 49 members from Elkhart 
High School and the following additional 
schools were initiated: Goshen High School, 
Carolyn Garwood, co-sponsor; Wakarusa 
High School, Mildred Gullion, co-sponsor; 
Middlebury High School, Mary E. Hoover, 
co-sponsor; and Bethany Christian School of 
Waterford, C. J. Holaway, co-sponsor. 
Parents, teachers, and Spanish-speaking 
persons in the community who represented 
Argentina, Ecuador, Bolivia, Mexico, and 
Spain, attended the initiation ceremony. 

In order to be eligible for membership in 
the Chapter, students must show a special 
interest in Spanish; they must complete 
three semesters of work in the language with 
high marks; they must rank high in citizen- 
ship; and they must be in the upper quarter 
of their class scholastically. To continue 
enjoying the privilege of membership, the 
members must earn a certain number of 
points in various activities and in services 
to the local Spanish clubs, which pay the 
expenses involved in the SNHS initiation 
ceremonies. Interest has increased not only 
in the SNHS, but in studies in general and in 
Spanish in particular. 

Iberia Chapter, Pine Crest School, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., Luz Pura Auger, sponsor.— 
Although the Iberia Chapter of our Society is 
only a year old, we have already adopted a 
service project for this year. Letters will be 
written to other similar societies throughout 
the United States. These “good-will” letters 
will not only acquaint members with other 
Spanish-speaking students, but will also 
give us an idea of projects undertaken by 
other schools. To carry out our “good-will” 
plan in our own school, we have planned a 
party for the other organized language 
groups. Candlelight initiation services were 
held for six new members on January 13, 
which brings our present membership to 
eleven, all of whom have attained an average 
of 90 or higher in Spanish. 
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José Marti Chapter, Seabreeze High 
School, Daytona Beach, Fla., Mrs. Lucey 
Irving Shepard, sponsor..-Our Chapter held 
a formal candlelight initiation service for 26 
new students on October 10, 1954. Following 
the president’s speech, the old members 
talked on the Society flower, ideals, and 
colors, the candle, the life of José Marti, and 
finally the president recited Mart{’s well- 
known poem, “La rosa blanca.” After the 
explanation of the candle, the vice-president 
held the mother candle from which the ini- 
tiates lighted their individual candles. Our 
emblem, the white rose, was pinned on each 
member and guest while a recording of “La 
rosa blanca” was played. Guest speaker at 
the banquet which followed the ceremony 
was Dr. Eduardo F. Lens y de Vera, head of 
the Department of Geography and History 
of the Instituto de la Habana. 

Los Sabios Espafioles Chapter, Pittsburg 
High School, California, Mrs. Karin Giesen, 
sponsor.Our students prefer to have their 


awards presented at the general school as- 
sembly at the end of the year when all honors 
are awarded. This serves to stimulate in- 
terest in studying Spanish a third year. We 
always have a Christmas fiesta with ap- 


propriate music and games. In May we have 
a formal banquet featuring Spanish or Mexi- 
can dishes, and we invite members of the 
local Hispanic-American Club to present pins 
to graduating members of the Chapters at 
this banquet. The students arrange good 
musical entertainment and skits, mostly in 
Spanish. The members of the SNHS are the 
nucleus of a larger Spanish club, which takes 
part in all the social affairs and which spon 
sors the honor students. In this way we 
stimulate interest in the study of Spanish 
and we encourage high standards of achieve- 
ment. 

El Club Espafiol Chapter, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. Dorothy 
©. Dye, sponsor..-We had quite an interest- 
ing Pan American Day radio broadcast, a 
short play written by one of our chapter 
members concerning Cortés. We also had on 
display in the Spanish room during Pan 
American Week a large assortment of posters, 
maps, vocabulary charts, dolls in Spanish 
costumes, ete. 

San Martin Chapter, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., George T. Cushman, 


sponsor. In April the Chapter held a very 
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successful dinner-dance with girls from 
Westover. As soon as the girls arrived, the 
group went to the library to view the Pan 
American Day exhibit and to get acquainted, 
After dinner, coffee, and Chapel, the group 
saw the Spanish film, //eart of Castile, in 
color. There following a short talk in Spanish 
by Miss Fernandez, Spanish teacher at West- 
over, who then awarded honorary member- 
ships in the San Martin Chapter to Prank 
Ashford and Eddie Henriquez. The couples 
danced the rest of the evening to Latin 
American and North American music. 

El Cid Chapter, Leon High School, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., Bettysue Davidson, sponsor. 
Our Chapter has had a meeting once a month 
this year and nothing but Spanish is spoken. 
One of our projects has been to write letters 
to students in Puerto Rico. Several students 
prepared declamations for the contest at the 
University of Florida in Mareh, and John 
Bracewell won second prize. 

Benito Juarez Chapter, Coral Gables High 
School, Florida, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Boone, 
sponsor. The spring initiation of our Chapter 
was held in an attractive local Latin restau- 
rant. This year we followed the national 
ritual in the main, instead of a little cere- 
mony which we had worked out originally. 
One of the traditions of the Chapter is to 
have the initiates put on some type of act in 
Spanish extemporaneously, This provides 
the entertainment and at the same time it 
breaks some of the tension, Since our enroll- 
ment in Spanish is high, the requirement for 
entrance into the SNHIS has been raised to 
3.2. After the first six-weeks grading period 
the Chapter receives applications for mem- 
bership. The applicants secure a blank from 
the sponsor and on it the homeroom teacher 
lists the average of the student in Spanish 
and in conduct. Most of the students are 
elected to membership in the spring, although 
a few outstanding students are eligible in the 
fall. This past spring we initiated about 65 
members. 

For the homecoming football game in the 
fall SNES sells corsages and boutonnieres. 
Orders are taken in advance and delivered on 
the morning of the game. Attached to each 
order is a card with the words “From 
To , by SNHS.” Since this is our one 
regular project for raising money, all the 
members work hard. The big project for this 
past year was to purchase a set of Pan Ameri- 
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can flags. The Language Department loaned 
us the money, most of which has now been 
repaid. The flags, which will now be avail- 
able for all appropriate functions, arrived in 
time for Pan American Day. For this occasion 
an assembly program was presented and half 
the student body witnessed it. This sophis- 
ticated group that sees many polished produe- 
tions apparently enjoyed the fiesta. SNHS, 
with the help of the Spanish teachers, or- 
ganized the entire program. Various classes 
were responsible for certain scenes. The re- 
sult was a tremendous production which 
brought many words of appreciation from 
students and faculty. A committee from 
SNHS also organized and presented a round 
table over one of the local radio stations. A 
large showcase in the main corridor of the 
building could not hold all the beautiful and 
interesting realia which had been collected for 
display. 

Another first for the Chapter this year was 
the seal which the president worked out in 
the school print shop. The seal, which can be 
attached to the diploma, means a great deal 
to the graduate. In this school there are 
many honorary organizations and SNHS 
wanted to be recognized on the diploma along 
with the others. We hope such a plan will be 
studied and adopted on a national level. 
Finally, the members of our Chapter have 
asked whether a national convention could 
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not be arranged. Perhaps the sponsors can 
work toward that. (Ed. note: The seal is 
designed after that of the AATSP, with the 
name of the Association being replaced with 
that of the Spanish National Honor Society 
and the words “Fundado en 1951.” It is 
inches in diameter.) 

Calderon Chapter, Inglewood High School, 
California, Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, spon- 
sor. Our Chapter has just been organized 
with 17 charter members, 11 from fourth- 
year Spanish and 6 from third-year. The 
charter was presented to the group by the 
principal at the impressive annual awards 
assembly, and the initiation ritual was ob- 
served the following week. Since Inglewood 
already has 3 Spanish clubs with a combined 
membership of nearly 200, which are very 
active socially, and since SNHS members 
are likely to belong to one of the clubs, the 
officers of the Calder6én Chapter plan to keep 
it a highly selective group with activities of a 
more intellectual nature, conducted entirely 
in Spanish. The officers have asked each of 
the 4 Spanish teachers to hand in lists of their 
most outstanding students of the past year. 
These students will be invited to compete in 
oral and written tryouts in September to 
select additional members. Such tryouts will 
be held each semester thereafter and mem- 
bership will be limited to approximately 35. 


Conducted by the Assistant TO THE Eprror 


Wituams, Epwin  B., 
English Dictionary. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1955, x + 621 4+ xli + 605 
pp. $7.50 (plain edges), $8.50 (thumb 
index). 

Because this excellent work will inevitably 
be compared with that other recent great 
Spanish dictionary, the revised (4th ed.) 
Appleton, which appeared in 1953, we may 
as well look at both together. 

They are about the same size and physical 
content, one having slightly more pages and 
the other a slightly larger printed area per 
page; but the Holt is better balanced. The 
Appleton English section runs 20% longer 


Holt Spanish and 


than its Spanish section, whereas the Holt 
excess is only 3%. Otherwise stated, and dis- 
regarding the Appleton appendixes, the 
Appleton English section has 9% more pages 
than the Holt English, but the Holt Spanish 
section has 7% more pages than the Appleton 
Spanish. 

The Holt conveniently lists all its subject 
and usage labels and abbreviations on the 
flyleaves at both ends; its page-top limit 
indicators are entire words or phrases, in- 
stead of the often insufficient first three letters 
given in the Appleton; it presents everything 
in a single alphabet, instead of resorting to 
the Appleton appendixes of abbreviations 
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and names of persons and places; its system 
of specific reference to many complete con- 
jugations provides fuller information as to 
irregular verbs. It does not, however, sepa 
rate the several parts of speech under an 
entry as conspicuously as do the Appleton’s 
boldface Roman numerals, to which the eye 
readily leaps; nor does it indicate gender in 
the English section, whereas the Appleton 
does, by a simple scheme. Both achieve com- 
pactness through run-in entries introducing 
phrases in the middle of lines; but the Holt 
lists as a separate entry each compound 
English word, thus relieving congestion and 
improving general visibility. 

There is nothing in the Holt that provides 
the valuable usage discussions given in so 
many of the Appleton entries, for example, 
as, at, do, for, have, let, may, must, to, a, de, 
haber, hacer, lo, por, que, se, tener; and the 
Appleton lists phrases somewhat more pro- 
fusely, as in the entries for go, put, dar, echar, 
but as to this the Holt on occasion outdoes 
it in the Spanish section. 

The Appleton often 
temptation of 


the 
undifferentiated 


surrenders to 
piling on 


synonyms, leaving the reader to shift for 
himself in finding the one appropriate for 


his purpose. The Holt tends to avoid this 
practice, frequently providing clarification 
through exemplifying or explanatory matter 
(effectively displayed in parentheses and 
italics). 

Some restricted counts indicate that of the 
total entries in the two works only about 60% 
are common to both. This means that their 
vocabularies are widely divergent. Perusal 
leads to the conclusion that the Holt entries 
are richer in colloquial and slang expressions 
and other lively terms and that its selections 
in general seem to have greater potential 
utility for the average person than the Apple 
ton; whereas the latter is more staid and 
presents much material having value more 
particularly for the formal scholar. 

We come now to the two outstanding 
characteristics of the Holt. The obvious one 
is its type face, handsome and legible to an 
exceptional degree 

The other is its comparative up-to-date- 
For a test I selected 100 more or less 
modern terms, 50 (mostly used in the sei- 
ences) based on the “New Discoveries in 
Science” pages of the 1954 and 1955 World 
Almanac, and 50 (half general and half 
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technical) from the 1950 addenda section of 
Webster's New International Dictionary (2nd 
ed.) Of these, 33 were not defined by either 
dictionary (among others, ACTH, fluid 
drive, glamorize, silicone, smog'), 40° were 
defined by both, 3 by the Appleton alone 
(dust bowl, panel discussion, quick-freezing), 
and 24 by the Holt alone (among others, 
barinturate, candid camera, collective security, 
expendable, gamma globulin, pressurize, pro- 
gesterone, tape recording). In other words, the 
Appleton and the Holt totals were respec 
tively 43 and 64. If, as much nonstatistical 
inspection suggests, this small sample is 
representative, the Holt contains 27 per cent 
more such words than the Appleton; and as 
such words will undoubtedly account for an 
increasing part of our dictionary consultation, 
this points to a vital superiority in the Holt. 

Some points needing correction: In the 
definition of en carnes, the spelling of dowry 
should be as in the English section. Im- 
properly labeled trade-mark are cellophane and 
nylon; improperly not labeled trade-mark are 
aureomycin, chloromycetin, terramycin. 

It simmers down to this: the Appleton 
will continue to function worthily for us; but 
the Holt is indispensable and a cause for re- 
joicing. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. PRANK WILEN 
Hesse, Evererr W., and Ropriaurz 

Aucata, Cinco yanquis en Espana, libro de 

conversacién y composicién. New York: 

Ronald Press, 1955, 169 pp. $2.50. 

This very appealing text is not for second- 
year students as the authors suggest, but for 
third- and fourth-year students. It contains 
no elements of Spanish syntax, no grammar 
review, but concerns itself entirely with the 
study of idioms and their proper usage. Now 
there is a great need for a book of this type. 
Most of the texts which I have encountered 
which treat idioms do so in a very peripheral 
manner, either listing a dozen or so each 
lesson along with the study of the subjune 
tive or relative pronouns; other books merely 
list the idioms. The advantage of this text is 
that each idiom is explained with attention 
to subtleties of meaning and examples of how 
they should be used. For example, the elusive 
“va"’ is explained in all its connotations, 
“now,” “already,” “later,” “no longer,” ac 
companied by very simple and clear illustra 
tions. Nor are the idioms far-fetched. I 
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found only one or two which I would hesitate 
to teach to students at this level, such as 
“hacer alarde de.” All the others are part of 
the fabric of daily conversation, and should be 
in the students’ vocabulary. All the old 
favorites like “tener suerte,” “por lo menos,” 
“fijarse en,” and “parecerse a” are included 
plus many important idioms, not often found 
in previous texts such us. “despedirse de,” 
“por el estilo,” and “de poea monta.”’ 

To test the usage of these idioms, the 
authors have included 15 sentences in each 
lesson to be translated from English to 
Spanish. Personally, I shy away from this 
lengthy type of sentence. [I should have 
preferred “iill-ins’’ which highlight the par- 
ticular idiom desired and force the students 
to concentrate on the question at hand. But 
this, | admut, is only a matter of opinion. 

In addition to the study of idioms, the 
authors have included long themes (about 
30 lines) in English for translation into 
Spanish. These are based on articles in 
Spanish treating different aspects of Spanish 
culture. | was much impressed by the ma- 
turity of approach in these articles. The 
subject was not the usual ‘Trip to Mexico” 
or “Going through customs,” or ‘Visiting 
friends in Venezuela.” They dealt with 
various examples of Spanish art and literature 
and discussed them from extremely intelligent 
points of view. There are discussions of 
Velasquez’ painting, ‘Las menifias,” in which 
the authors do not hesitate to refer to such 
matters as perspective, shading, and tone. We 
are introduced to the treasures of the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, the objets d'art of the 
Escorial, the architeeture of Toledo. Sensi 
tively written articles on Lorea’s Romancero 
gitano and El poema del mio cid raise the level 
of the text considerably. The authors do not 
talk down to the student. They don’t as 
sume that beeause these individuals are 
studying second- or third-year Spanish they 
are intellectually inferior to their classmates 
who are studying the history of art and 
literature 

My only quarrel is with the cuestionario 
included at the end of each article designed 
to stimulate conversation. In contrast to the 
level of the articles, the questions are defi- 
nitely immature. Questions such as ‘Who was 
the Cid?” “What was the date of the Moorish 
invasion?” do not give the students an op- 
portunity to think in the language, or to 
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meet the challenge that the text offers. I 
think the questions should be of the same 
intellectual level as the articles on which 
they are based. It is not too much to ask the 
student to discuss in Spanish such matters as 
the style and technique of a work of art 
(especially when these subjects have been 
treated previously). 

This brings me to my final criticism: The 
authors would have been wise to include 
subjects for “free’’ oral or written composi- 
tions. This would encourage the student to 
express his own ideas and attitudes without 
restraint. The cuestionario is too limited in 
scope. As to the long passage for translation 
from English to Spanish included at the end 
of each lesson, there is nothing which so 
readily dampens the enthusiasm for language 
study as exercises of this sort. Provided with 
the proper vocabulary and idioms, the stu- 
dents could do much better if given free 
rein, when asked to discuss in Spanish the 
“Moral qualities of the Cid campeador,” or 
“Emotion in Garefa Lorca,” rather than 
merely translate a given passage word for 
word. 

I consider the text a fine one, stimulating 
and informative. The few suggestions I 
have made could be worked out by the in- 
dividual teacher if deemed necessary. How- 
ever, in its presentation of idioms and ma- 
terial for discussion, it is a unique work of its 
kind. If used intelligently, it ean be a valu- 
able instrument for learning the subtle 
nuances of the Spanish language, providing 
at the same time a profound insight into 
certain aspects of Spanish culture. 

Tufts College SeyMourR OLIVER SIMCHES 


Sranr, W. H., A. G. Pe_tearino, and H. A. 
Casavant, Functional Spanish. New York: 
American Book Co., 1955. xv, 320 pp. 
Several new grammars for the first course 

in Spanish have appeared so far this year: 

one of the most interesting and most original 
in concept and presentation is Functional 

Spanish, the joint work of three members of 

the Spanish faculty at the University of 

Maine. 

The authors’ statement regarding the 
purpose of the book is stated in the first 
line of the preface (pp. iii-viii), where they 
tell us that Functional Spanish ‘‘stresses a 
practical and realistic approach to language 
learning.” It attempts to present Spanish to 
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beginners in a way comparable to that used 
in laboratory courses, but without the ‘costly 
appendages of native informants, multi-hour 
weekly class meetings, conversation sub- 
groups, listening posts, and mechanical 
aids.’’ It implies, above all, a competent and 
hard working teacher, and also relies upon 
teacher-to-student contact. Teachers not 
wishing to put forth a tremendous amount 
of energy in the classroom and those unable 
to demand close attention, make their stu- 
dents work, set high standards and hold to 
them, should not attempt to use this book. 
It just won’t, in my opinion, give results 
unless it is in the hands of a skillful, inspiring, 
and hard-working teacher. But now for the 
way in which the material is presented. 

The book is divided into 30 units (pp. 1- 
235). Each lesson unit is divided into 5 sub- 
divisions as follows: A. Units of Speech and 
Vocabulary; B. Model Sentences; C. Gram- 
mar; D. Exercises; and E. Reading and 


Speaking. In my opinion, two recitations at 
best will be required to cover adequately 
each of the 30 units, perhaps more in some 
cases. The authors suggest in the preface 
(To the Teacher, p. vi) that the A, B, and C 
sections be done one day and the D and E the 


next day. They say that a reader can be used 
with success after Unit x has been mastered. 
Since all units follow the same plan, I shall 
describe only the first unit in detail. 

Section A consists of a list of nouns, 
phrases, verbs, ete. presented in heavy type 
at the left of the page with the corresponding 
English translation to its right, sufficiently 
far from the Spanish to be blocked out while 
reviewing or checking. These items, which 
vary in number with the unit, are to be pre- 
sented orally by the teacher and repeated by 
the class until pronunciation and the English 
meaning have been mastered. Difficult’ or 
unusual constructions in this section are ex- 
plained in footnotes. Part mu, Drill, gives 
groups of English sentences embodying the 
material and principles that are to be trans- 
lated into Spanish and repeated “until it is 
no longer necessary to refer to Section 1.” 
Section B has a list of model sentences (275 
presented in the 30 units, the number vary- 
ing with the unit) to be studied “until each 
sentence can be given correctly from the 
English.” Part u (Drill) is similar to Part 1 
of Section A, and has a group of English 
sentences to be “expressed orally in Spanish,” 
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based on the model sentences given directly 
above. 

Then comes Section C (Grammar) in 
which a good discussion and explanation 
with well-chosen illustrations of the gram- 
matical material observed and presumably 
mastered in studying Sections A and B. 

Section D (Exercises) presents a number 
(well over 20) of English sentences to be 
both translated and written down and ex- 
pressed orally in Spanish in class. A review 
of the model sentences is also called for. 
Closing the unit is Section kb, which consists 
of a short passage in Spanish dealing with 
student life and carried throughout the whole 
book. A questionnaire on the passage follows 
it, the quéstions being in Spanish with an- 
swers in Spanish required. 

Thus, we see the general plan of this text. 
The teacher is to teach the book, especially 
Sections A and B, and, if he is to succeed he 
must, as the authors say (p. iii) “depend 
systematically and consistently upon the 
learning factors of imitation, repetition, and 
memorization.”” He must work and make the 
students work, for he must replace the 
records, tapes, ete. that usually go with such 
a method. Mechanical devices could very 
well be used as a supplement to the class 
work if they could be made or bought. Per- 
sonally, I think that recordings of the Spanish 
material in Parts 1 and um would be exceed- 
ingly useful as a supplement and would not 
entail any great expense. 

The order of presentation of grammatical 
constructions, especially verb forms, ia at 
variance with that used in most beginaing 
texts. For example, estar is the first verb 
presented (Unit 1) and it and lener are given 
in the full present indicative in Unit rv, as 
well as the regular conjugations. 

In Unit x we are given the present sub 
junctive, the preterite in x1, in xv the present 
perfect, the imperfect indicative in xvu, the 
imperfect subjunctive in xvi, the future in 
XX, present participles and progressive tenses 
in xxi, with the conditional in xxu. Of 
course, many irregular verb forms are pre- 
sented in between these units, as well as 
orthographic and radical changing verbs, 
and compound tenses. Time-telling is not 
introduced until xxv, and numbers are pre- 
sented in xxix. Other things of the sort 
might be pointed out. This manner of presen- 
tation would go very well as long as only 
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the text itself is used, but I am inclined to 
think that if a reader not expressly designed 
to accompany it were added the teacher 
would have to present a vast amount of 
grammatical material if his students were to 
profit much from its use 

What I have just said is by way of in 
formation, and not stricture. The material is 
well co-ordinated and gives an excellent basis 
for further work in Spanish. Its use would 
require lots of hard work on the part of the 
teacher and student as well as skill and adapt- 
ability on the teacher's. It is a different book; 
perhaps it is the answer for those who want 
an oral functional approach but who cannot, 
for one reason or another, have the latest — or 
any mechanical equipment. The authors 
state (p. vii) that the book in one form or 
another has been used “over a period of six 
academic years and four summer sessions’’ 
and “the learner who follows closely the 
spirit of the directions at the head of each 
section is the one who most rapidly achieves 
a satisfactory and stimulating oral control.” 
At least this ix what I assume from their 
statement, and I fully believe that the best 
way to use this book for the first time, at 
least would be to follow the directions 


closely and not go off on tangents, skip 
about, or introduce material out of the suc 
cession given in the text 

Three appendices add much to the book’s 


completeness and usefulness: Pronunciation 
Guide (pp. 239 249), Regular Verbs (pp. 250 
257), and Irregular Verbs (pp. 258-278). 
There is a Spanish-English Vocabulary (pp 
281-206) and an English-Spanish Vocabulary 
(pp. 297-313). An Index (pp. 315-320) closes 
the book 

Functional Spanish is a good, solid book, 
carefully constructed, actual ex 
perience, tested in class, and designed to give 
the teacher without supplementary 
apparatus a way to achieve the same end 
result as his colleagues in institutions that 
ean afford it. Whether or not he gets the same 
result will depend largely on his willingness 
to work and to make his students work and 
his own drive and inspiration. He can, if he 
wishes, add tapes or records at little cost if 
he wishes to make them. I suggest that the 


based on 


costly 


authors and publishers of Functional Spanish 


make their own tapes and records and make 
them available at the lowest possible cost to 
teachers and schools who can afford them, 
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But they are far from necessary, as I have 
pointed out. This book should receive wide 
use among teachers who are willing to use it 
in the way it should be presented. 

Miami University Wa. Marion MILLER 


Burro Anronto, Historia de una 
escalera, drama en tres actos. Wdited by 
José Sanchez. New York: Seribners, 1955. 
179 pp. $2.25. 

The stairway of a squalid Spanish apart- 
ment house from 1919 to 1949 is the setting 
wherein unfold the lives of four families who 
quarrel and compete with one another for 
three decades without coming to grips with 
the reality of their own personal limitations. 
Could they just as well have fled the depress- 
ing stairs which bind them together? No, for 
in theatrical terms the stairway represents 
microcosmically whatever environmental re- 
strictions readers or audience may wish to 
imagine for the characters of this play out 
beyond the stairway, in the streets, shops, 
factories, taverns, or markets. The stairway 
is thus a needful constant element, it is the 
controlled background against which the skill- 
ful Buero varies his human material. 

The pipe dreams of the handsome sta- 
tioner’s clerk, Fernando, about a brilliant 
engineering career that he can never quite 
bring himself to begin bring bitterness into the 
lives of both Elvira (whom he reluctantly 
marries for her father’s money) and Carmina 
(whom he courts and might have wed if he had 
not been such a drone). Carmina never recon- 
ciles herself to being the wife of the plodding 
but dependable union worker, Urbano, whom 
she marries because of her family’s financial 
need, The squabbles of these two couples give 
rise to the unhappiness of their indulgent 
parents (Acts I and II) and their own children 
(Act IID). 

Though the first two generations are con- 
vincingly depicted as failures, we never really 
learn enough about the third generation in 
Act IIIT to be fully convinced that they too 
will, as Buero implies, perforce make the same 
mistakes as their parents. It is hard to accept 
this fatalistic implication because ultimately 
it will be the flaws in the characters of this 
third generation (if the flaws are serious 
enough, and we have insufficient reason to 
suppose they are) which will make them fail. 
This much is certain: the stairway will be no 
more responsible for their failure than it was 
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in the case of the parents and grandparents, 
for the stairway, in a medium such as the 
drama, is all of their outer environment writ 
small. This theatrical problem appears to be 
well understood by Buero, and yet the re- 
stricted locale of the stairs is expertly handled 
in every act with complete verisimilitude., 
Dialogue and action are managed foreefully 
and economically. The minor characters are 
graphically portrayed and fulfill essential roles 
in the play. Buero’s sense of timing is keen and 
the smoothness and naturalness with which he 
manages transitions are laudable. 

Editor and publisher are to be congratu 
lated for making available in the United 
States this prize-winning drama of a ranking 
contemporary Spanish playwright. There are 
only three minor misprints in the text and as 
many possibly troublesome words which 
should be added to the otherwise complete 
end vocabulary. A few easily recognizable in 
accuracies in the “palabras y expresiones”’ 
sections will be easy to correct. None of these 
minor details will mar this valuable edition. 
Historia de una escalera will be suitable both 
for intermediate college classes after the basic 
first semester or two and for equivalent courses 
at the secondary level. Those who are curious 
about the life and work of Buero will be 
interested in an article which appeared about 
a year ago (see Juan R. Castellano, ‘Un nuevo 
comediégrafo espafiol: A. Buero Vallejo,”’ 
Hispania, xxxvu {March 1954}, 17-25). 

Danie, S. 
Uni. of California, Davis 


Menton, Seymour, Saga de Mérico 
York: Appleton -Century - Crofts, 
245 pp. 

Teachers of Spanish who include Latin 
American literature and civilization in their 
second-year courses will surely welcome the 
appearance of Seymour 
text. 

Saga de 
Mexico through writings of Francisco 
Monterde, Ermilo Abreu’) Gémez, Manuel 
Payno, José Mancisidor, Juan Diaz Cova 
rrubias, Rafael Ruiz Rivera, Rafael Mufioz, 
Héctor Pérez Martinez, Juan A. Mateos, 
Federico Gamboa, Rodolfo Usigli, Gregorio 
Lépez y Fuentes, and Martin Luis Guzman 
Selections from their work which deal with 
the significant periods in Mexican history 
have been chosen with a view to dramatic 
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presentation of the event, artistic writing, and 
appeal to students. 

The nine divisions of the book are: ‘La 
Conquista,” “El Virreinato,” “La Guerra de 
Independencia,” “La Anarquia de Santa 
Anna,” “Judrez y Maximiliano,” Paz 
Porfiriana,” “La Revolucién,” “Oro Negro,” 
and “Atin Hay Otras Alhéndigas Que 
Incendiar.”” Each of these divisions is preceded 
by an excellent introduction in English giving 
pertinent historical background for the lit- 
erary selections and brief comment on the 
authors. 

Varied exercises, well-selected illustrations, 
and a chronological summary of the history of 
Mexico up to the present time are other good 
features of the book. Of special significance to 
this reviewer is the challenge it offers for ex 
pansive discussion and additional reading on 
a wide variety of subjects. 

It is a unified text, one which reveals 
poignantly, through literature, the drama of 
the history of Mexico. Having read it, no 
student can fail to gain a deep appreciation of 
Mexican people through « fuller realization of 
their social and political struggles 
Unw. of Colorado Bernice Upiek 


Bakiow, 
Spanish. 


Josern W., Basie Elements of 
New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1955. 197 pp. plus vocabularies and 
index. $3.00 
This book, 

thorough, 

ners’ text 


like its predecessors, is a 
scientifically constructed begin 
It consist of twenty-six lessons, 
five reviews, supplementary exercises, an an 
appendix of verbs and personal pronouns, An 
LP recording of the first half of the book by a 
native Spanish American is available. 

The subject matter is a well balanced com 
bination of dialogues, narration, and exposi 
tion, progressing from environmental topics 
to lively stories in idiomatic Spanish. Gram 
mnaticea! constructions are derived from the 
reading selections, and have avoided the 
anathema of being labeled “grammar.” The 
exercises are frankly so designated, however, 
and are systematic, pointed, and purposeful 
They are divided into several sections, so that 
the teacher may include or omit at will, and 
thus adapt the instruction to the emphasis 
intended, A good selection of half a dozen 
Spanish and Mexican songs with musical ac 
companiment is an added convenience 

The photographs are good, but suffer the 
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common fault of irrelevancy among each 
other and with the text, hence of failing to 
“illustrate” (e.g. from Nicaragua to Velasquez 
paintings in the Prado in one easy turn of a 
page). The author is to be commended for 
bravely sacrificing the spectacular in favor of 
sound instructional procedure. This in itself 
may come to be considered a daring innova- 
tion! 

Univ. of Washington V. Simpson 
Kent, Dian and Marocarer Roarre, 

Lecturas y leyendas. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1955. 287 pp. 

There can never be an overabundance of 
good readers, for even the most interesting 
and best devised reader loses its interest for 
the teacher after many consecutive years of 
use. It is gratifying to see appear another in- 
genious reader in Lecturas y leyendas. 

The book consists of nine historical read- 
ings interspersed with nine legends and seven 
playlets all arranged in chronological order 
beginning with the legend of the Popul Vuh 
and ending with a general account of the 
economic state of Ibero America. The his- 
torical accounts (to make a very opinionated 
statement) are of the usual straightforward 
and unimaginative variety. However, a 
teacher may find ways of vitalizing them. 
The legends and playlets which make up the 
core of the book are excellently done and re- 
veal a good deal of ingenuity and talent on the 
part of the authors. These sketches and 
legends, which illustrate certain periods of 
Ibero America’s history, will serve to stimu- 
late interest and impress these periods upon 
the students’ minds. 

Although the readings are not graded, the 
style is simple and idiomatic and should 
create no problems for the student. The foot- 
notes (translations of difficult passages and 
words and other items of general information) 
are well chosen and should reduce to a mini- 
mum the annoying task of referring to the 
vocabulary section in the back. The authors 
are apparently cognate-minded and have 
prefaced their book with a two-page discus- 
sion of the cognate, which will prove of value 
to the student who studies it intently. 

The exercises are many and varied and lend 
readily to either written or oral drills; the 
candid photographs and other illustrations 
are ample and well chosen; the typography, 
general appearance, and manufacture, super- 
lative; errata, almost nil. 
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Lecturas y leyendas is a reader easily recom- 
mended for beginning classes in high school 
and college because it is a successful effort at 
converting historical data and chronology 
into the human elements whence they all 
emanated. 

Joan V. FaLconrert 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Luis, Mézico, civilizaciones y culturas. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. Paper. 

x, 205 pp. $2.75. 

Luis Leal’s book presents a cultural picture 
of Mexico that begins with early Indian civ- 
ilizations and extends up to the present. The 
author has designed it for the first semester of 
second-year Spanish. Its 20 chapters exten- 
sively survey Mexico's history, literature, arts, 
and folklore. At the end of each chapter are 
pleasant interludes of anecdotes and poetry. 
More frequent and lengthier selections of this 
sort undoubtedly would have augmented the 
interest of Leal’s effort. Each chapter is well 
supplemented by a comprehensive Cuestiona- 
rw and another exercise that suggests themes 
for conversation and composition. 

Although the great amount of material en- 
countered in México, civilizaciones y culturas 
is pleasantly and readably presented, one must 
ponder the effect that Leal’s ambitious sur- 
it encompasses a plethora of names, 
dates, movements, etc._-would have upon the 
second-year Spanish student. What meaning 
would a list of colonial Mexican architects 
hold for the prospective reader? A reduced 
amount of material more intensively treated 
would probably have enhanced the value of 
the book. 

The author’s style should present no diffi- 
cult problems for second-year Spanish stu- 
dents. This reviewer, however, was particu- 
larly struck by Leal’s predilection for the 
present tense thoughout the entire work. No- 
table examples of the abused historical present 
can be found at will (pp. 14, 26, 49, 56, ete.). 
Non-cognate words of low frequency in the 
Buchanan list are generally footnoted but are 
omitted from the vocabulary at the-end, e. g. 
aduana, calabaza, pulque, ete. Some words not 
translated anywhere are tdeogrdfico (p. 17), 
cosmégrafo (p. 43), escalinata (p. 46), and 
anticuario (p. 54). On occasions some terms 
are vaguely or inadequately translated. A 
salient example is the translation of caldero- 
nianas (used on page 41 to describe two of 
Sor Juana’s plays) as “after the manner of 
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Calderon.” This unquestionably refers to 
Calderén de la Barea, who is never discussed 
anywhere in the book. If the naive student 
should consult the vocabulary, the only 
Calderon he would discover is Fernando, the 
Mexican dramatist and poet, who consider- 
ably postdated Sor Juana. 

The format is very attractive and the book 
has many excellent illustrations of the Mexi- 
can land and people. A bibliografia selecta, 
comprising almost exclusively works in 
Spanish, is offered the reader who desires to 
pursue an area that particularly interests him. 

Donatp W. Bieznick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Casona, ALEJANDRO, La barca sin pescador. 
Ed. by José A. Balseiro and J. Riis Owre. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. liii, 
122 pp. $2.25. 

La barca sin pescador is the fifth of Casona’s 
plays to be edited for American students. 
That so many of his plays are available in a 
text edition is evidence of his unusual popu- 
larity. No other contemporary author has 
shown a comparable appeal for English- 
speaking learners of Spanish, 

La barca sin pescador was inspired by a 
passage from Chateaubriand, often falsely 
attributed to Rousseau, and by O mandarim, 
a novel by Ega de Queiroz which was itself 
based on Chateaubriand’s striking suggestion 
that any man might sell his soul to the 
devil if he could commit a profitable but 
undetectable crime by a mere act of his will. 
By way of epigraph Casona quotes at the 
beginning of his play an excerpt from O man- 
darim, as well as the substance of Chateau- 
briand’s passage, which he like so many 
others incorrectly assigns to Rousseau. Al- 
though the plot of La barca sin pescador is, 
therefore, derivative, it is not a mere adapta 
tion. 

La barca sin pescador is simple in outline. 
Ricardo Jordan, a great financier, is about to 
lose his industrial empire. His friends and 
associates have abandoned him, and even his 
mistress has betrayed him. At that moment 
the Gentleman in Black, the tempter of the 
middle class, for there is an amusing trinity 
of devils in the hell that Casona conjures up, 
appears carrying his briefease and offers to 
rescue Ricardo if he will merely break the 
sixth commandment, the only one he has 
respected to date. Ricardo reluctantly agrees 
to kill a stranger living in a remote country, 


provided that he need not commit the murder 
in person. The devil is satisfied with Ricardo’s 
mere willingness to kill, and the victim se 
lected is a Seandinavian fisherman, Péter 
Anderson, whom Ricardo has never seen and 
will never know. After Péter’s death Ricardo 
recovers his power and wealth, but he can 
find no peace. He goes to Péter’s village, 
meets his widow, Estela, as well as her grand- 
mother, and through love succeeds in destroy- 
ing his former wicked self, The play is a good 
one and undoubtedly effective on the stage, 
but I think Casona’s sentimental eagerness to 
rehabilitate Ricardo makes him handle his 
characters somewhat arbitrarily. The devil in 
particular suffers from Casona’s decision to 
unite Rieardo and Estela in the last scene; 
the poor Gentleman in Black is ultimately 
made to appear quite weak, stupid, and inex 
pert in his business of winning souls. 

The editorial work on La barca sin pescador 
is uneven in quality, The introduction is a 
lengthy one, but it is valuable because it 
includes information to be found nowhere else, 
such as excerpts from personal letters. The 
exercises are extremely brief and consist only 
of questions and suggested topies for talks or 
compositions. The aids to translation are of 
three types: (1) lists of fifteen or twenty words 
preceding the entire play and the individual 
acts which students are urged to learn at the 
outset; (2) footnotes designed to translate 
difficult words or expressions, some of which 
recur but are unfortunately not included in 
the vocabulary in every cage; (3) a vocabulary 
containing “all words used in the text, intro- 
duction, exercises, and notes"’ with the excep 
tion of such items as obvious cognates and 
“the first five hundred words in the Buchanan 
list... which a student who has made any 
progress at all may be expected to know.” 

The editors’ arbitrary omission of high 
frequency items from the vocabulary has the 
disadvantage of eliminating the idioms built 
around them, and these idioms do not neces 
sarily constitute a set of the commonest ex 
pressions which are the easiest to translate 
A superficial examination of the text reveals 
that such idiomatic turns as the following are 
not defined in the vocabulary or footnotes: 
ahora mismo, eso de... , aquello de... , ya no, 
lo de siempre, dejar de, ya esti, valer la pena, 
cuanto mis... mejor, volverse (to turn around), 
en cuanto, a que... , meterse en, atreverse a, 
hombre de Dios, el Caballero de Negro, a lo 
mejor, and siempre que. Some of these expres 
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sions may be familiar to all second-year 
students, but several are certainly of low 
frequency according to the Keniston idiom 
study. There are other omissions in the 
vocabulary which are probably the result of 
oversight. Both encargarse de and negarse a 
are, I note, missing from the vocabulary, 
although encargar and negar are included. 
Some of the definitions given are disappoint 
ing, too. Let us look at three examples. Banca 
on p. 9 should mean ‘banking’ instead of 


‘bank’. Dichoso as used on p. 67 is certainly 


ironical, and it might be well to add the 
definition ‘wretched’ or ‘cursed’ to those 
already listed. The sense of “Ya estan la loza 
y los cobres como un aseua’’ (p. 53) is not 
asy to catch if a student finds that aseua 
is only defined as ‘hot coal, ember’; either 
a footnote or a vocabulary entry for como 
un ascua is required to explain that the phrase 
means ‘sparkling clean, shining like a mirror, 
gleaming like a glowing ember.’ 

Although this edition presupposes better- 
prepared students than the editors probably 
realized, the play does offer a pleasant intro- 
duction to an important Spanish dramatist. 
Fantasy and realism, wit and tenderness, 
drama craftmanship and idealism, didacticiam 
and poetry are all combined in La barca sin 
peacador to produce the theatre magic that 
the public has come to expect from Casona, 

Huon H. Cuarman, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Hurnsenen, Opportunities in For- 
eign Languages. New York: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 1955. iv, 96 pp. $1.00. 
This is an excellent little manual that 

should prove to be very valuable for guidance 

counselors, parents, and teachers of foreign 
languages. It suecinetly presents in a realistic 
and comprehensive manner all that anyone 
would want to know about the study of for- 
eign languages and their vocational possibil- 
ities. The booklet has 9 chapters and a bibli- 
ography. The author gives a brief historical 
background and compares foreign language 
instruction in European schools with the study 
of foreign languages in the United States. He 
stresses the importance of foreign languages 
in the world of today and the need for trained 
personnel, and the need for the future linguist 
to begin his language studies as early as pos 
sible. There may be some difficulty, especially 
in smaller communities, in studying certain 
languages. Fortunately, however, the language 
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most in demand in business, Spanish, is also 
the most widely taught throughout the 
country. Other topics in this chapter are: 
“The Choice of a Foreign Language,” “Cet- 
ting Practice,” “Special Training,” and 
“Preparation For Governmental Service.”’ 

“Finding Your Job” has many excellent 
suggestions for finding, securing, and holding 
a job. The applicant is told how to write a 
letter of application that will get results and 
how to prepare himself for the personal inter- 
view. An interesting section, “Securing A 
Job in South America,”’ has suggestions from 
a report prepared by J. Silvado Bueno of the 
Foreign Trade Office of the Pan American 
Union. 

“Opportunities In Foreign Trade’ lists 
opportunities in Advertising, Commercial 
Broadcasting, Export, and Banking. Mr. 
Huebener says: “That Spanish is of pre 
eminent importance in export is immediately 
evident upon examination of the commercial 
literature in the field. Of the 96 U. 8. publica- 
tions whose principal circulation is in foreign 
countries, no fewer that 48 that is, exactly 
half are issued in Spanish. The Spanish edi- 
tion of Life lists $3 American advertisers” 
(p. 43). 

“Opportunities In Various Vocations’ dis- 
cusses a number of callings in which foreign 
languages have been found useful: airlines, 
architecture, publishing, journalism, automo- 
biles, broadcasting, scientific research, hotel 
service, .nternational relations, librarianship, 
motion pictures, secretary-stenographer, social 
work, translator, travel, and tourism. 

“Opportunities in Government Positions” 
include positions as translator and bilingual 
stenographer, positions in the U. 5. Foreign 
Service, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, The Voice of America, the United 
Nations, and the Armed Forces. 

The last 2 chapters of this valuable manual 
are “Teaching” and “Foreign Languages In 
The United States.” A bibliography of the 
more recent and practical publications which 
may be of help to a student planning to use 
foreign languages vocationally completes the 
manual, 

L. Guerra 
George W. Wingate High School 


Cuentos de Alarcén. Edited by Carlos Garefa- 
Prada and William E. Wilson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1955. 160 pp. text. 
Paper. $1.95. 
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There are three of them: La suerte de 
Parrén, adapted from La buenaventura; El 
libro unico, adapted from El libro talonario; 
and the inevitable El sombrero de tres picos. 
The usual editing process has been followed: 
stories simplified, words of low frequency 
omitted or replaced, and, in the case of El 
sombrero de tres picos, chapters deleted. The 
first two stories are unavoidably rough be- 
cause of this, but the famous history of la 
molinera y el corregidor is, | think, a marvelous 
job of editing, partially justifying the appear- 
ance of yet another classroom edition of 
this work. The range of difficulty increases 
smoothly from piece to piece. 

The editors state in their preface that the 
text is intended to be used at the “beginning 
of the second year or toward the end of the 
first year class where the reading approach 
has been stressed.” Its success in a first year 
class would certainly depend upon a sound 
reading preparation, and only those who had 
one could get through El sombrero de tres picos 
as it is presented here with a great deal of its 
tang and local color intact. 

At equally spaced intervals appears a 
Vocabulary Timesaver which lists cognates, 
derivatives, deceptive cognates, and idioms 
to be encountered on the following pages. 
This plan, if used to advantage by students, 
is really helpful, [ feel. The notes are more 
than adequate. The exercises consist of 
Preguntas on the text and on related matters, 
the latter of doubtful help in’ stimulating 
conversation. There are several Repasos with 
good true and false questions, and some 
uninteresting exercises in completion, requir- 
ing nothing more than the finding of the 
corresponding phrase in the book and, in 
most cases, filling it in word for word. 

However, as everybody knows, or says, 
instructors like to make up their own exercises 
anyway. The aim of a book like this to 
arrange for the appreciation of a literary 
figure on a beginning level, and, in the cuse 
of Alareén, to present the concomitant por 
trait of vivid Spanish personages 
admirably achieved. It is good 
reading 
Pomona College 


has been 
Spanish 


Howarp T. Youna 


Jones, Mavcotm Bancnorr, Spanish Idioms. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1955. 41 pp. 
text. $1.00. 

This small text is intended as a supple- 
mentary drill in Spanish idiom, and it will 


be useful to teachers who wish to place more 
stress on idiom than is perhaps found in the 
average grammar text. 

There are 16 lessons. Each contains a list 
of 15 idioms and 3 exercises: questions in 
Spanish to be answered orally, translation 
from Spanish to English, and translation 
from English to Spanish. After each fourth 
lesson is a review lesson recapitulating and 
giving added drill on idioms studied in the 
preceding lessons. 

Presumably no two teachers of Spanish 
would concur completely on the specific 240 
which constitute the most essential, useful, 
and current Spanish idioms, but the choice 
of material is indisputably good, The text is 
designed for second-year use 
St. Mark’s School Ben Davis 
Atonso, Amano, De la pronunciacién medieval 

a la moderna en espanol, ultimado y dis 

puesto para la imprenta por Rafael Lapesa. 

Vol. 1. Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1955. 

152 pp. 90 ptas 

kl profesor Alonso, presintiendo la natu- 
raleza de su tiltima enfermedad en 1952, le 
encomend6 al profesor Rafael Lapesa que 
pusiera en condiciones de publicacién esta 
historia de la pronunciacién espafiola, cuyo 
primer tomo aparece ahora. Desde 1929, 
estando entonces en el Instituto de Filologfa 
de Buenos Aires, venfa don Amado exami 
nando datos testimoniales sobre la evolucién 
de los sonidos espafioles, fijAndose especial- 
mente en la época del siglo XVI, y con 
marcada intensidad, en los cambios de las 
sibilantes castellanas después de 1492. Sobre 
correspondencias, igualaciones y la crono 
logia de ia fonética del Siglo de Oro tiene 
publicados muchos articulos y libros. Sus 
estudios se distinguen por lo detallado y 
minucioso de los datos y por el entusinsmo 
con que aboga por ciertos conceptos; y es con 
un respeto nacido de la polémica de varios 
afios entre este distinguido fildlogo finado y el 
que dedica pequena 
resefia a los esfuerzos de Amado Alonso y 
el estimado amigo Rafael Lapesa. 

primer tomo de la pronunciacién 
examina la evolucién de b y v, de la d frieativa 
y de las consabidas ¢ y z, extendiéndose el 
andlisis de éstas hasta més de 350 pdéginas, 
en las que se comentan Opiniones; La ¢ y la z 
hasta mediar el siglo XVI; Equivalencias de 
zy ¢ con sonidos extranjeros; Descripciones 
espaniolas de ¢ y 2; Reconstruccién panord- 


suscribe que se esta 
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mica; La ¢ y la z en Castilla la Vieja, Leén 
y Aragém. Lieva revisiones de opiniones 
antes expresadas, tanto como varias interpo 
laciones explicativas y aducidas por Rafael 
Lapesa. Por via de lema para el estudio de 
la ¢ y la z, dice Alonso: 


He juntado para mi estudio cuantos testimo 
nios antiguos me ha sido posible obtener y me 
he impuesto como principio de conducta no 
esquivar la consideracién de ninguno, aunque 
muchas veces son discrepantes y hasta contra 
dictorias, Las dudas y aparentes contradic 
ciones quedan eliminadas con la eritica a la 
vez geografica y cronolégica de los testimonios 
aducidos, y con una valoracién del crédito 
diferente que en esto merece cada autor. Las 
equivalencias con los sonidos de otras lenguas 
(con el drabe, con el franeés, inglés, italiano, 
alemén, con lenguas americanas), contradic 
torias en Apanencia, ordenan concuerdan 
si en vez de ponerlas indistintamente en un 
mismo plano, apartamos las conscientemente 
explicadas de las practicamente utilizadas, 
y, en éetas, las lenguas afines y las de lenguas 
extrafias. (pp. 97-98) 


Sefialando a Toledo como punto de fijacién 
més conservador y de mayor esmero fonético, 
registra el paso de los cambios que parecen 
ocurrir en torno « aquella antigua corte y que 
por fin arrastran a la vordégine a Toledo tam. 
bién, salvo en el caso de ciertos andalucismos. 
capitulo dedicado a la historia de b y 
sirve admirablermente de introduceién al 
asunto basico que se estudia: el ablandamiento 
del consonantismo espafiol en el Siglo de Oro, 
evolucién que llega a tocar en dltimo extremo 
hasta en lo fonémico. 

Asf es que el tema principal resulta ser una 
historia de igualaciones y ablandamientos con 
su armazén cronolégico-geografico, y es de 
notar, también, cierto ablandamiento en el 
antiguo aferramiento del autor en cuanto al 
valor africado de la ¢ y z, ya muy diseutido 
antafio. Reconoce un elemento inicial caduco 
para la ¢, admite una z fricativa para mediados 
del siglo XVI y concede que estas dentales 
eran frieativas en Andalucia, popularmente, 
desde principio de siglo y “en Castilla la 
Vieja posiblemente desde antes’”’ (p, 381). 


Una de las contribuciones mas importantes, 
en la humilde opinién del que firma, es la 
atencién que dedica el autor a la evidencia de 
un temprano valor ciceante para estas sibi 
lantes. Apoyan esta opinién no el referido 
articulo de Navarro y Espinosa, La frontera 
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del andaluz, RFE, xx, 269-270, sino también 
numerosos estudios hechos Gitimamente: Na- 
varro, El espatiol en Puerto Rico; Luis Flérez, 
La pronunciacién del espatiol en Bogotdi, pp. 
183-188; D. Lincoln Canfield, Andalucismos 
en la pronunciaciém salvadorefia, Hispania, 
xxxvi, 32; Heberto Lacayo, Apuntes sobre la 
pronunciactén del espatiol de Nicaragua, His- 
pani, xxxvit, 268. En todos estos casos, y 
también en Honduras, hemos ofdo una s (o z) 
ciceante que a veces llega a ser corono-inter- 
dental. El reconocer este tipo de sibilante 
como variante en la continuidad espafiola 
desvanece muchos problemas de interpretacién 
de equiparaciones antiguas, y con esto se ex- 
plica ese estado “sf es, no es” parece 
tener la ¢ y que confunde tanto a los investi- 
gadores. 

Aunque las valoraciones del autor a veces 
parecen pecar de subjetivo por el entusiasmo 
con que defiende algunos puntos de vista, esto 
tal vez se explica en la erftica que se habia 
propuesto, dandole a cada autor el crédito que 
cree que merece, Es de esperar que en otro 
tomo de la obra llegue a admitir los abun 
dantes testimonios de unos cincuenta autores 
que registraron equivalencias con los sonidos 
de lenguas americanas, que siendo extrafias, 
no sugerfan equiparaciones de origen etimo- 
ldgico, y que no se mencionan en el presente 
libro. Sélo se cita a fray Juan de Cérdoba y su 
famosa declaracién de diferencias entre 
Castilla la Vieja y Castilla la Nueva. Nada 
se dice de su aplicacién de estas mismas 
letras en la transeripeién del zapoteca, lengua 
que todavia se habla. (Véanse mis artfculos: 
El misionero Fray Juan de Cérdoba y la pro 
nunciactéon espanola del siglo XVI, Clavileno, 
noviembre-diciembre 1952, pp. 11-12; Spanish 
American Data for the Chronology of Sibilant 
Changes, Hispania, xxxv, 26.) Y al hablar de 
lo que dice Juan de Cérdoba de la igualacién 
de las sibilantes en Castilla la Vieja, pregunta 
Alonso: “3Cémo era el sonido igualado ¢-z2? 
Con nuestra escasa informacién, la mayor 
parte de estas preguntas quedan sin respuesta 
concluyente o sin respuesta alguna.’ 

veces posiblemente habré “rodeos,”’ 
debidos, quizds, al mismo entusiasmo: el valor 
de ¢ que Rufino José Cuervo (Obras inéditas, 
p. 434) describe como enfdtica, por ejemplo, 
la reproduce el autor como una enfulica de tipo 
semitwo, y le parece “apenas crefble idea,” a 
pesar de que Nebrija, Alealé y otros muy dig 
nos escritores le dieron a don Rufino esta idea. 
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Parecen algo débiles, también, los esfuerzos 
de poner africadas en boca de Arias Montano, 
Mateo Alemdn y Juan Pablo Bonet (pp. 309, 
313, 326), tanto como el interpretar sin reme- 
dio la frase con violencia como indicio de afri- 
eada, aun cuando vaya acompafiada de suave 
y sutil. 

Erratas vistas de paso: 1920 (1620), p. 95; 
pranunciaba, p. 117, nota 18; ques es, p. 135; 
comparano, p. 155; Te (the), p. 259, nota 165; 
frirativas, ». 365; par (por), p. 383. 

Ya completos los tres tomos, y ya consi- 
deradas todas las fuentes de testimonio al caso, 
seré de gran valor esta obra como historia de 
la pronunciacién de la lengua castellana, y a 
pesar de que estamos mds convencidos que 
nunca del valor fricativo (y no africado) de 
la ¢ y z ya para 1492, esto no le quitaré mucho 
a la obra como conjunto porque es el resultado 
de muchos afios de estudio e investigacién y 
representa un panorama muy vasto de la evo- 
lucién del espafiol hablado, 

Unw. of Rochester D. Lincotn CANFIELD 


Simpson, Lestey Byrop, tr., The Celestina, a 
Novel in Dialogue. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. x, 162 pp. $3.50. 

For more than 300 years English letters 
have been familiar with La Celestina, but only 
one complete translation of this great Spanish 
masterpiece had been published before the 
present one. In 1631 Sir James Mabbe, known 
also as “Don Diego Puede Ser,” made his 
classic translation; but as early as 1537 the 
Spanish work was circulating in England as a 
“new comodye in englysh in maner of an 
enterlude” and entitled The Beauty of Women. 
This version was also known as The Celestina. 
It followed only the first four acts of the 
Spanish original and ended in a very different 
way: Melibea repented, confessed all to her 
father, and was forgiven. England, then, knew 
La Celestina in the 16th century, but it was 
Mabbe in the 17th who provided the com- 
plete translation. His work was published 
again by David Nutt in 1894, and this print- 
ing has served until the present. 

Most Hispanists have read Mabbe’s trans- 
lation and may have compared it with the 
original. Perhaps a good way to approach the 
Simpson translation might be through some 
comparison with Mabbe’s to show how these 
two translators rendered the Spanish. 

In his Introduction to the 1894 printing 
Fitzgerald pointed out that for some reason 
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Mabbe shied away from translating references 
to the Christian miraculous and even pre- 
ferred to render Roman Catholic terminology 
in equivalent terms from classical antiquity. 
Simpson is not guilty of these substitutions, 
and has therefore presented a much truer pic- 
ture of the original Spanish work. He makes 
it plain that the author of La Celestina did not 
use as many references to Roman and Greek 
lore as those who had read Mabbe’s transla- 
tion had thought. Where Mabbe rendered the 
Spanish description of Melibea’s girdle into 
“That same admirable girdle of yours, which 
is reputed to have been found and brought 
from Cumae the Cave there, and was worne, 
‘tis thought, by Sibilla, or Prophetesse of that 
place,” Simpson translates “... your silken 
girdle which it is believed has touched all the 
relics in Rome and Jerusalem.” The Spanish 
“  assimismo tu cordon, que es fama que ha 
tocado todas las reliquias que ay en Roma y 
Jerusalem,” is just what Simpson has given us 
in English. This example is but one of many 
where he has translated the exact allusion 
from the Spanish. This fact should be noted 
carefully, for much has been written about the 
numerous references to the lore of the Ancient 
World found in La Celestina. Actually, there 
are a good many citations of this kind, but 
by no means as many as some have supposed. 
No Spanish edition of La Celestina contains 
Vesta, Bona Dea, Jove, Stix, Dis, Chaos, 
harpies, hydras, flamen, ete., as would appear 
from reading Mabbe’s translation. The 
Spanish contains only 40-odd such allusions, 
and Simpson by translating faithfully has pro- 
vided us with a more accurate idea of what 
Spaniards talked about in those times than 
did Mabbe. 

Most of us remember Cervantes’ graphic 
comparison of a translation with a tapestry 
seen in reverse, and we appreciate how apt his 
idea was. We think today that a translator 
should, by study and reading, project himself 
into the period from which he translates, and 
even into the original author’s system of con- 
cepts. He must, knowing almost perfectly the 
languages from which and into which he trans- 
lates, present lines that say to the reader what 
the original author said to his audience. This 
is no mean task, and since translating is 
usually a thankless activity, the problem set 
up by the language of 15th-century Spain has 
been such as to frighten off many a would-be 
translator. Add to this the fact that the lan- 
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guage of colloquial speakers and of the so 
called seamy side of society sometimes defies 
the rendering of perfect parallels, and the 
magnitude of translating La Celestina comes 
into foeus. Professor Simpson has faced all 
these difficulties nobly and has produced a 
long needed book 

Simpson followed the primitive text of 16 
acts rather than the longer versions, and he 
will be eriticized for doing so. Why leave out, 
he will be asked, the 5 acts many readers have 
customarily considered an integral part of the 
work? Foreseeing this objection, Simpson ex 
plains in his Introduction that in the interest 
of good drama and for reasons of good taste 
and excellence he has not included the 5 acts 
that someone inserted into the original at the 
point when Calisto had fallen from the wall 
to his death. With the inclusion of these acts, 
Simpson points out, Melibea is left waiting on 
her side of the wall while they run their course. 
“In short,” he writes, “all the interpolations 
and additions are impertinent and obtrusive, 
and I have omitted them and based my trans- 
lation on the primitive text.”” He has also 
omitted the arguments that appear before 
“ach act in the primitive, as well as in later 
texts, for he considered them, aside from being 
dull, “... a8 an unnecessary piece of clutter 
ing..." He will be criticized for these omis 
sions even by readers who will accept the 16 
acts instead of 21, for these arguments func 
tion as stage settings, as explanations of prior 
events, and as introductions to characters 
whose early identification makes for a more 
ready understanding of subsequent action. 
For example, in Act I the argument informs 
the reader that Calisto has pursued his faleon 
over Melibea’s garden wall. The reader is 
therefore able to understand why the young 
man is there, and even though later dialogue 
brings out this fact, it is well to know it in 
advance. Foulché editing La 
Celestina, chose the shorter version, and for 
almost the same reasons, but he included the 
argumentos 48 ai important part of the play. 

It is not easy to criticize the work of as 
good a translator as Professor Simpson. His 
very boldness in undertaking to render La 
Celestina, filled as the book is with slang, oddly 
Spanish idioms, and concise, concept-packed 
bits of dialogue, into a tongue as different 
from Spanish as is English, is worthy of ad- 
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He translates carefully, giving a 
literal rendition when possible, but avoiding 
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the usual stiffness of the word-for-word trans 
lation. Take, for example, the lines Calisto 
says to Melibea when she asks him in what he 
sees the goodness of God. The Spanish runs 
“En dar poder a natura que de tan perfecta 
hermosura te dotasse y fazer a mi inmerito 
tanta mereed que verte alcancasse, y en tan 
conueniente lugar, que mi secreto dolor mani- 
festarte pudiesse.”’ Simpson translates “In 
His giving nature the power to endow you 
with such perfect beauty and in granting me, 
unworthy, the boon of seeing you in this hid- 
den spot where I might declare my secret 
love.” This is a very close rendering of the 
Spanish and yet is smoothly moving English. 

The shorter passages pose greater problems 
to the translator. For example, “Que espacio 
lleua la baruuda! Menos sossiego trayan sus 
pies a la venida. A dineros pagados, bragos 
quebrados. Ce, sefiora Celestina, poco has 
aguijado.”’ Simpson presents it like this: “How 
poky the old thing is! Her feet were a little 
livelier on her way here! That’s what happens 
when you pay in advance! Ho, there, 
Celestina! You're certainly taking your time.” 
No one would call this a literal translation, 
and yet it reproduces the thought of the orig 
inal. It surely preserves the idea better than 
Mabbe’s “Look what leysure the old bearded 
Bawd takes! How softly she goes! How one 
leg comes drawling after another. Now she has 
her money, her arms are broken. Well over- 
taken, Mother, I perceive you will not hurt 
yourself by too much haste.” 

A few more even shorter snatches of con- 
versation may help to drive this point home. 
For“... basta para mi mecer el ojo” Simpson 
gives “All you need to do is tip me a wink.” 
“Santiguarme quiero, Sempronio; quiero hazer 
una raya en el agua” is rendered as 
“Sempronio, a miracle! Knock me over with 
a feather!” “A esse tal dos aleuosos ...”"’ he 
translates “It takes a thief to catch a thief.” 
How can one render a line like the following 
into English and still avoid a limping exact 
equivalent? The Spanish reads ‘ 
cueze el pan,” and Simpson offers . . . he's 
on pins and needles.” Would most of us not 
prefer his rendition to some such literal locu 
tion as “the bread isn’t cooking for him'’? 

In short, the translation of La Celestina by 
Lesley Byrd Simpson is a worthwhile and 
greatly needed book. It will be of service to 
Hispanists, to students of comparative litera 
ture, and to people who enjoy great literary 
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masterpieces. It is to be hoped that the trans- 
lation will not fare too badly with British re- 
viewers who may balk at Spanish rendered 
into “American” English. The University of 
California Press should be heartily commended 
for providing us with a book of this kind and 
congratulated for making it such a handsome 
and sturdy volume. 

Unaiw. of North Carolina Joun E. 
Esrrapa, Francisco, ed., Poema del 

Cid, Texto {ntegro en versién de... New 

York: Coleecién “Odres Nuevos’’, Eliseo 

Torres and Sons, 1955. Ixvi, 166 pp. $2.50. 

“Odres Nuevos” is a collection of medieval 
Spanish literary masterpieces adapted to 
present-day Castilian under the direction of 
dofia Maria Brey Marifo. El conde Lucanor 
(Enrique Moreno Béez) and Libro de buen 
amor (Maria Brey) were the initial volumes 
in the series of which the Cid is the third to 
appear. In preparation and due for publica- 
tion in the near future are Libro de A polonio 
(Pablo Cabafias), Poema de Fernin Gonzidlez 
(Emilio Alareos Llorach), Leyendas épicas cas- 
tellanas (Rosa Castillo), and Milagros de la 
Virgen Maria (Salvador Ferndindez Rarmfrez). 

The Prologue which Dr. Lépez Estrada has 
written for his modernized version of the Cid 
is a good synthesis of current knowledge about 
Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar and the great epic 
devoted to his exploits. It includes facets and 
commentary relative to the Per Abbat manu- 
seript, Menéndez Pidal studies, religiosity 
theme, pagan lore, historicity, personalia, 
poetic style and content, vitality of the Cid 
theme, and criteria for this new edition. The 
introductory material is so well organized, in- 
formative, and interesting that it will not only 
orient students and other readers on the es- 
sentials of the epic, but should help attract a 
few more adherents to the fascination of the 
Old Spanish field of study. 

To the customary division of the Poema 
into three cantares the editor has added epi 
sode subheadings to guide the uninitiated 
reader, a8 follows: 1, “El rey destierra al Cid,” 
“Camino del destierro,” “El Cid gana su pan 
por tierras de moros;” m1, “La conquista de 
Valencia,” “Defensa de Valencia,” ‘Los 
tratos de las bodas y el perdén del rey,” 
en Valencia; 111, 
vindicacién del Cid,” 
Cid.” 

In general, the editor’s translation of the 


bodas “La afrenta,” “La 


“Honra y gloria del 
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epic into modern Spanish assonating verse 1s 
faithful, lucid, and smooth. One might cavil, 
however, about the intelligibility of coceras 
(1. 993) and, in view of Lépez Estrada’s 
avowed dependence upon Menéndez Pidal, 
it is surprising to find “Antes de la noche” and 
“anoch”’ (ll, 23 and 42 of the Poema) trans 
lated respectively by “En aquella misma 
noche” and “anoche’’ whereas the real mean- 
ing should be in both cases “ayer."’ When the 
poem is replete with humor, it is disappoint- 
ing to have only the “Raquel e Vidas’ and 
“leén” episodes cited as representative (p. lv). 
Since a profusion of epic tags or epithets is 
fundamentally characteristic of the work, 
even the casual reader will be puzzled when 
he comes across the statement that “También 
son escasos los epitetos (p. lvill). 

The format of this book is attractive and 
the print-size makes reading easy and pleasant, 
Typographical errors are almost non-existent; 
in fact, only two were found: p. xix, conquis 
tada should read conquista de and p. 151, the 
“episode number” should read 

The relatively complete and up-to-date 
bibliography listed and used by Professor 
Lépez Estrada is deseribed in this fashion: 
“hay una varia bibliografia que en estos 
Gltimos afios ha tratado mas de la interpre 
tacién literaria del Poema que de pormenores 
de orden lingiifstico o histérico.”’ Since the 
items included range in publication date 
generally from 1944 to 1954 and given the 
appraisal of their content, the reviewer finds 
several significant books and articles missing 
from the editor’s references, all of which cer 
tainly would have proved useful and a few 
might even be considered indispensable to the 
preparation of this edition: Beberfall, Lester, 
“The Partitive Construction in the Cid,” 
Hispania, xxxv, 215-216, Brooks, Leslie, 
“El verso 1726 del Poema de Mio Cid,” RFE, 
XXXV, 347-349; Casalduero, Joaquin, sen 
timiento de la naturaleza en la Edad Media 
espafiola,”” Clavilefio, iv, 17°23; Castro de 
Zubiri, Carmen, ‘‘Por amor de rey Alffonsso’ 
fue el Cid ‘bien barbado’’’, Clamlefio, 111, 
28-31; Correa, Gustavo, “El tema de la honra 
en el Poema del Cid,” Hispanic Review, xx, 
185-199; de Chasea, Edmund, “The King 
Vassal Relationship in El Poema de Mio Cid,” 
Hispanic Review, xxi, 183-192; Goyri de 
Menéndez Vidal, Marfa, “Leones domésti- 
cos,” Clavilefio, 1, 16-18; Grases, Pedro, La 
épwa espaiola y los estudios de Andrés Bello 
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Caracas: Editorial 
A., 1954; Oelschliger, Victor R. B., 
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Ragén, C 


ed., ‘Poema del Cid’ in Verse and Prose. Aca- 
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Cera, Camito Jost, The Hive, traducci6n de 
J. M. Cohen. New York: New American 
Library (Signet Books), 1954. 222 pp. 
$0.35 
La versién inglesa de La colmena, del nove- 

lista espafiol Camilo José Cela, aparecida en 

una edicién popular en los Estados Unidos 
bajo el titulo de The He, incluye una inte- 
resante introduccién de otro eseritor también 
espafiol, Arturo Barea. Aparentemente esto no 
tiene nada de particular. Sin embargo las 
primeras palabras de dicha introduccién reve- 

Jan algo digno de atencién sobre todo a quienes 

no conocen & los dos eseritores 

Dice Barea: “Ea una situacién peculiar 
para un escritor expatriado como yo (o, més 
claro, para un refugiado antifranquista que 
vive en Inglaterra) el presentar una obra de 
un autor espafiol que no solamente vive y tra- 
baja hoy en Espafia sino que también per- 
tenece a la casta gobernante, habiendo peleado 
en el lado victorioso de la guerra civil. Si lo 
hago conscientemente y con gusto, ello es 
clara prueba del vigor de la obra de Camilo 
Jose Cela”. 

La posicién politica de estos dos escritores 
no ofrece dudas. Barea durante momentos 
erfticos de la guerra civil espafiola ocupé el 
puesto de Jefe del Departamento de Prensa 
y Propaganda del Ministerio de Asuntos Exte- 
riores del gobierno republicano. Tenfa a su 
eargo la censura de despachos y noticias que 
salfan al extranjero. Trabajé con entusiasmo 
hasta el agotamiento. Did todo lo que tenfa 
por su causa y saliéd de Espafa enfermo, 
vencido, moral y fisicamente desquiciado. Ha 
vivido desde entonces en Inglaterra, donde ha 
escrito algunas de sus mejores pdginas. 
Cela estuvo siempre con la Espafia de Franco. 
Fueron enemigos durante la guerra y con- 
tindan hoy separados por la profunda grieta 
que dicho conflicto abrié entre los es- 
pafoles. Grieta que todavia no se ha cerrado, 
sobre todo entre los hombres de aquella 
generacién 

A pesar de todo los nombres de Barea y 
Cela aparecen juntos en una novela, como 
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d4ndose la mano por encima de todas diferen- 
cias. Esto se explica claramente porque los 
dos autores, desde distintas posiciones, escri- 
ben la misma obra. Se sienten unidos por una 
visién comin de la vida y tragedia espafiolas. 

Después de leer el vigoroso reportaje auto- 
biografico La forja de un rebelde de Barea, La 
colmena no es nada nuevo. M4s bien parece 
una continuacién. Y esto se debe a que los dos 
escritores tienen la misma sensibilidad. Vibra 
en ellos la misma fibra. Sienten a Espafia (a la 
Espafia eterna) de la misma forma. Amargura 
y crueldad empapan las pdginas de las dos 
obras en un tono sostenido de tensa angustia. 

Estdn escritas ambas con un fuerte sentido 
realista familiar en la literatura espafiola. No 
importa que una trate de la Espafia anterior 
a la guerra y la otra de la Espafia de hoy. Es 
la misma visién, por otra parte aplicable en 
lfneas generales a cualquier pais. En La forja 
de un rebelde, « partir del titulo, hay un grito 
sordo y sostenido de protesta y rebeldfa. En 
La colmena no parece haberlo. Por lo menos 
consciente y premeditado. Cela escribe asf 
porque siente asf. Sin objetivo concreto ob- 
serva aquello que cae dentro de la é6rbita de 
su vida espiritual, llena de tristeza césmica. 
El lector puede ver en sus palabras lo que 
quiera e interpretarlo como guste. Pero el 
alma de Cela parece estar libre de propagan- 
das. Sencillamente sigue la tradicién de otros 
grandes escritores hispanos que ven el mundo 
y la vida bajo la misma luz angustiosamente 
azulada. Lo que se sale de esta visién mono- 
croma no lo ven o no quieren verlo. Lo rosa en 
literatura y quiz4 en la vida no les interesa. 
Pero la visién esencial es la misma en los dos 
escritores. Los dos hablan la misma lengua y 
por eso se entienden como artistas por encima 
de diferencias circunstanciales. 

Las pinceladas de Cela son mas fuertes, 
més despiadadas. Y todavia cree quedarse 
corto. Nos dice que todo ello no es sino un 
reflejo pélido, una humilde sombra de la dura, 
fntima, dolorosa realidad de cada dia. Quizd 
para él lo sea. En Gltimo caso esta visién 
extrema serfa la personal del autor, lo cual no 
resta valor a su obra. Al contrario. Una obra 
de arte no es mAs que el reflejo de la individual 
personalidad del artista. Y nadie duda que 
Cela lo es en alto grado. 

Pero no podemos convencernos de que la 
visién de la vida en la forma presentada en 
esta novela sea un reflejo pélido de la reali- 
dad de cada dia. Hay algo mas en dicha reali- 
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dad que Cela no ve porque no quiere o no 
puede verlo. La tristeza depresiva que empapa 
La colmena seria en todo caso verdadera 
sdlo en parte, con la verdad de las visiones 
parciales. Reflejo obsesionante del tempe- 
ramento del autor que sélo acusa ecos en soni- 
dos del mismo tono que los propios. No hay 
que olvidar que « los veinticinco afios Cela 
ya escribfa versos titulados Poemas de una 
adolescencia cruel y que el resto de su obra 
tiene el mismo tono; oscila alrededor de la 
misma nota angustiosa, con ribetes morbosos 
en algunas ocasiones. 

En el mundo de La colmena no hay ni aso- 
mos de ternura o alegria. Resulta un poco 
fatigoso penetrar en el pesado, acre, despia- 
dado ambiente del café de dofia Rosa, centro 
de la accién. De cuando en cuando el autor 
nos saca de allf y sentimos cierto alivio pen 
sando que vamos 4 respirar por fin un poco de 
aire puro. Vana ilusi6n. Del café todo el mundo 
va «a lugares peores, sean sus viviendas o 
lugares de trabajo. Todos los seres que desfi- 
lan ante nosotros, en procesién dantesca, son 
enfermos, enfermizos o hambrientos. Los dos 
nihos que est4n jugando entre las mesas del 
café son serios, tristes; no saben jugar. Y en 
la calle nada cambia. Un tranvia no pasa tin 
tineando alegremente, sino que avanza con 
pesadez, destartalado, produciendo un ruido 
trdgico, ligubre . . . 

Kspecialmente refiriéndose al pueblo espa- 
hol (aunque el autor conerete la acciédn en 
Madrid) esta actitud desprovista de perspec 
tiva y contraste resulta falsa. Sobre todo 
porque el hispano quizé sea uno de los pocos 
grupos humanos que tods facilmente olvida la 
tragedia y que rie y goza en medio del dolor. 
Si eliminamos la sonrisa del rostro espanol, 
como ocurre en La colmena, nos resulta des 
conocido, Y aunque es verdad que en el alma 
hispana hay un sedimento evidente de humana 
tragedia también es cierto que la afronta cara 
acara con una indiferencia fatalista. Esta es su 
salvacién. Asif se explica también su fuerza y 
vitalidad « prueba de reveses, capaz de dat 
sorpresas incluso a quien crea conocerla bien 
En La colmena no aparece un resquicio de 
esperanza, de fe. Se echa de menos en dicha 
obra la sonrisa, escéptica o abierta, de un 
pueblo fuerte curtido por las desdichas. 

La colmena tiene un fuerte sabor picaresco. 
Presenta un mundo todo habitado por pfearos, 
mejor o peor vestidos. La sombra de LAzaro 
se agranda hasta cubrir las pdginas de la 
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novela. Sombra que difumina contornos y 
funde colores con su gris disolvente de fan 
tasma sin ojos. Pero LAzaro es més humano 
que sus tocayos de La colmena, Por lo menos 
asoma optimismo en su dnimo y olvida sus 
pesares cuando la vida suaviza su fatigosa 
pendiente. En este aspecto negativo Cela esta 
muy cerca de Baroja, No es extrafio, pues, 
que ambos hayan escrito novelas picarescas 
en el siglo veinte. Baroja con La busca y Cela 
con Nuevas andanzas y desventuras de Lazarillo 
de Tormes siguen una tradicién de hondas 
rafces hispanas. Y no es extrafio tampoco que 
Cela pidiera a Baroja e! prélogo para la pri- 
mera edicién de La familia de Pascual Duarte, 
su obra mds violenta y brutal. También quizé 
la mejor que ha salido de su pluma, traducida 
con sorprendente rapidez a media docena de 
lenguas, colocando su nombre en la primera 
fila de escritores europeos. A Baroja le gusté 
mucho la novela, como era de esperar, Pero 
le contesté: “No; mire, si usted quiere que lo 
lleven a la cdrcel vaya solo, que para eso es 
joven. Yo no le prologo el libro.”’ Nadie se 
atreverd a sospechar miedo o timidez en don 
Pio. Pero esta magnffica novela de Cela rebasa 
todo limite de violencia elemental en un gé 
nero al que la gente grifieamente gusta Hamar 
“tremendismo.” La primera edicién espahola 
fué retirada de la circulacién, La brutalidad 
del protagonista, monstruo y buena persona 
al mismo tiempo sin dejar nunca de ser hu 
mano, seguramente parecié excesiva a la 
timorata censura. No hay que asustarse, 
Simplemente este “tremendismo” es la pica 
resca elevada al cubo; llevada a sus Oltimas 
consecuencias, Con Un poco (Muy poco en este 
caso) de retorcimiento sensacionalista. De 
buena ley, sin embargo. 

La misma visién brutal y despiadada de la 
humanidad se encuentra frecuentemente en 
Baroja, aunque nunesa en forma tan directa y 
elemental. Queda plasmada sobre todo en una 
de las novelas barojianas, Kl mundo es ansi, en 
forma de un escudo que remata el arco de una 
puerta de una vieja casa del pueblo de Nava 
ridas. Hay en el escudo tres pufiales esgrimidos 
por manos cerradas que se clavan en tres cora 
zones. Alrededor, esta leyenda: “kl mundo es 
ans{,” la cual sirve tambien de tftulo a la 
novela. Es decir, el mundo es todo crueldad, 
brutalidad, dolor, pena. Y el personaje de la 
novela, una rusa, al contemplar el extraho 
escudo comenta: “2Quién serfa el hombre a 
quien se le ocurrié poner un blas6én tan triste 
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en su casa? 2Qué le habria pasado? 7Qué 
penas, qué dolores tendria?”’ 

hel mismo comentario surgird en la mente 
de muchos leetores al deslizarse por las ania 
gas paginas de La Cela 
colocar el mismo blasén sobre Madrid 


colmena parece 

Considerando otros aspectos de la novela, 
su estructura és original, sta escrita en forma 
de escenas cortas, aproximadamente de una 
pagina. Son estampas vigorosas presentadas 
con cuidadose desorden, No esté mal el método 
pero Cela abusa de él. Corta la accién con 
Hay saltos verdade- 
ramente innecesarios, forzados bl autor, ya 
lanzado, corta por cortar 
tan 
plruetas sin 


frecuencia exasperante 


La dispersién es a 

resultan 
que Cela 
intenta presentar las estampas de modo que 
tengan valor en sf, dislocadas, desconectadas 
del conjunto. Lo consigue, pero en ocasiones 
llega a restar interés a la narracién 

Los numerosos personajes que Hlenan sus 
payinas no dicen nada extraordinario, ni si 
quiera importante. En ello precisamente radica 
gran parte del valor de sus didlogos. Su vul 
garidad, hondamente humana, queda plas 
mada en ocasiones en frases tan ofdas que 


veces extrema los saltos 


sentido 


que 
Parece ser 


escaparian a un espfritu menos fino y agudo 
que el de Cela. Son pequefos y evocativos 
detalles de lo vulgar en los que deseubrimos 
nuevas resonancias al ofrlos en boca de los 
grises personajes de La colmena. 


Unw. of Denver Marecetino ©. 


Zum Indice critico de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. El ensayo y la 
eritwa, México: Editorial Guarania, 1954. 
pp. Paper. 50 pesos 
In Spanish American literary research the 

essay up to the present has been a relatively 

fallow field when compared to other genres. 

It is to be hoped, then, that Alberto Zum 

Felde’s excellent study will stimulate scholars 

to work in an area which has long merited 

their interest. The author makes very clear 
the need for the student of the culture of 

Hispanie America to know a good deal about 

her essayists, those thinkers who, in their 

efforts to understand their New World, have 

engaged in “una heroica autoeritiea que a 

veces llega a parecer masoquismo,” and have 

expressed themselves in a prose which at its 
best has been called a sort of “‘meditacién 
alada.”’ 

The basic criterion employed choosing 
the material included in the volume has been 
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that it must be continental, not national, in 
In the four books com 
posing the work, and in the twenty chapters 
Zum 


Kelde follows a chronological order, singling 


its scope and interest 


into which these books are divided, 
out for special comment those authors (cro 
nistas, humanists, costumbristas, social think- 
ers, literary critics and philosophers of Ro- 
manticism, Positivism, and the anti-Positivism 
of recent decades) whose works have had the 
widest and most enduring influence on all 
facets of Spanish American thought. Each 
chapter, indeed, every section, is integrated 
into the flow of ideas of the whole work by 
appropriate introductory and connecting re- 
marks or references. Thus there are no sudden 
transitions in the stream of thought and the 
book reads smoothly throughout. 

There are hundreds of writers cited and all 
are important. In every case the author places 
the writer mentioned in the proper context 
and gives the reader a succinct, objective 
analysis of his ideas and their place in Spanish 
American thought. Zum Felde is especially 
adept at selecting key men and in devoting 
the space to them commensurate with their 
ideological influence. For example, Bello, 
Sarmiento, KEcheverrfa, Montalvo, Mart, 
Gonzdlez Prada, Hostos, Varona and Rodé 
to cite only a few — receive fuller treatment 
than other figures of lesser significance. The 
lust two hundred pages of the book are an 
admirable essay on the intellectual history of 
the twentieth century in Spanish America, 
that varied and fruitful period in which her 
thinkers may be said to have achieved an 
understanding of what the Spanish American 
experience means in world history. The sec- 
tion constitutes, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
the best and fullest exposition yet published 
of men and ideas in contemporary Hispanic 
America. 

It is a pity that such a truly indispensable 
work should have been issued without a com- 
plete index of names and titles. The table of 
contents is especially full, a listing of topic 
sentences in effect, but it cannot take the 
place of an index 

Rowerr G. Mean, Jn. 
of Connecticut 


Tomme Ciark, The Meriwcan Venture. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
273 pp. 

The result of 12,000 miles of travel through 
twenty-three of Mexico's twenty-nine states 
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and much research, this interesting book fur- 
nishes an objective report on the recent social, 
economic, and political progress of our closest 
Latin-American neighbor. Numerous officials 
and many private citizens from all walks of 
life were interviewed in obtaining material for 
this accurate, unified picture of the Mexico of 
today. 

The land, lush, barren, lofty, low, cragged, 
level, gnarled, slashed, and eroded —a crazy 
quilt of diverse climates and vegetation-- has 
affected as much as any other element 
Mexico’s history and culture. The population 
has increased phenomenally: 25,600,000, in 
1950, a 30 per cent increase over 1940, It has 
a young population, with more women than 
men and approximately one half of its citizens 
less than twenty years old. The mestizo has 
become the dominant part of the population. 
Industry is causing a marked shift of people 
to the cities, although Mexico still continues 
to be predominantly rural. 

The government has assumed direct re- 
sponsibility for developing manufacturing, 
emphasizing both heavy and light industry. 
Mexico is becoming a high-protective-tariff 
country. It has developed a most favorable 
economie and political climate to attract 
foreign capital. The Federal District contains 
approximately one third of the industrial es 
tablishments. A shortage of skilled personne! 
seriously handicaps industrialization, Mining 
has lost its former dominant position in the 
national economy. New wells are steadily in- 
creasing the production and reserves of oil and 
natural gas. Mexico's large industrialization 
program has been marked by a serious though 
controHable inflation; the government has 
practiced deficit financing of public works and 
other economic developments for over twenty 
years. 

The nationalized railroad system consist 
ently shows losses and many stretches of re 
cently constructed highways have deteriorated 
rapidly because of the poor quality of the 
materials used. Most cities have good air- 
ports. Air travel costs less in Mexico than in 
our country. Rural electrification has scarcely 
begun. The land-distribution program, which 
has gone as far as it can, has not solved the 
agricultural problems. The country remains a 
heavy food importer. During the first half of 
the twentieth century it lost ground in the 
effort to feed itself and the bulk of farm labor 
is yet engaged in subsistence agriculture. Farm 
machinery is largely primitive, with over half 


the plows being homemade wooden ones. The 
country uses only about five per cent of the 
sea wealth along its coasts 

The federal government virtually pre 
empts all revenue sources, leaving the state 
and local governments with little income. In 
the past decade increased importance was 
given to income taxes, but the government 
still needs to reform its entire tax structure 
to make it more flexible in countering eco- 
nomic fluctuations. Expenditures for public 
education remain very low; approximately 
nine-tenths of the schools are public; literacy 
advances slowly because of the isolated rural 
population. In higher education the country 
can boast of some bright achievements: the 
new University City, the National Polytechnic 
Institute, the Monterrey Institute of Tech- 
nology and Advanced Studies, ete. Co-educa 
tion is still frowned upon by many people. 
The number of women in professional life is 
increasing. Mexico's greatest health needs are 
improved sanitation, better food and housing, 
pure water, public-health education, and more 
physicians. 

The president governs Mexico through a 
one-party system; hence he selects his own 
successor and always controls congress and 
the state and local administrations. “bhurther 
more, with his broad authority over economic 


policies, governmental expenditures, and 


credit, the president has become virtually a 


national economic dictator A growing 
middle class, organized labor, and the agrarian 
movement are, however, broadening the base 
of the electorate. The press in recent years has 
enjoyed a greater degree of freedom than ever 
before. The press, radio, television, and mo- 
tion picture industry are relatively strong 
media for keeping the populace informed of 
national problems, economic development, 
and cultural evolution. There is no doubt 
about Mexico's firm opposition to communist 
infiltration or aggression. The nation enjoys 
respect for its able representation in the Or- 
ganization of American States and the United 
Nations. United States-Mexican relations 
have never been better 
Indiana University Harvey L. Jounson 
A. Curtis, ed., The Caribbean. Its 

Economy. Cruinesville: Univ. of Florida 

Press, 1954. 286 pp. $4.00. 

This volume contains the papers delivered 
at the fourth annual conference on the Car- 
ibbean held at the Univ. of Florida on De- 
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cember 3-5, 1953. Since these conferences are 


financed by the Aleoa Steamship Company, 


the choice of the 1953 subject was appro- 


priate. In his introduction, the editor stresses 
the happier phases of the economic life of the 
Caribbean 

In Part 1, likewise labelled rather confus- 
ingly “Introduction,” John M. Cabot, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, speaks in a penetrating way 
on “Contemporary Forces at Work in the 
Caribbean today.”’ He discusses objectively 
the impact of U.S. power and capital on the 
Caribbean area, he denounces Communism 
vehemently, but it is hard to diseover a refer- 
ence to dictatorships, one of the major con- 
temporary forces in the Caribbean. A diseus- 
sion of this subject without any reference to 
the deep political dichotomy in the area is 
surely rather unreal 

In Part u, “Resources and Production,” 
Professor Carl O. Sauer analyzes the economic 
prospects of the Caribbean. He deseribes with 
equal admiration the efficiency of the primi 
tive conuco and that sugar 
central, Broaching a topic which other con 
tributors have largely avoided, he says: “I 
can see little prospect for the sadly crowded 
islands, unless they stabilize their population, 
nor do | know how that may be done.”’ Wilson 
Popenoe stresses the unportance of agricul 
tural engineering in the Caribbean, while Alan 
Probert provides « well-documented account 
of the mineral resources of the Caribbean 
Felisa Rineén de Gautier, city manager of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, eulogizes Luis Mufioz 
Marin. Writing at the time of the Arbenz 
government, José Rolz Bennett, Dean of the 
Faculty of Humanities of the University of 
San Carlos, Guatemala, describes the social 
reforms in his country. He fails to mention 
the United Fruit Company, either out of tact 
or a desire to snub it, but he has a few harsh 
words for the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America 

In Part ot, “Manufacturing and Invest 
ments,”’ Vietor L. Urquidi, of the Keonomic 
Latin America, discusses 
financing investment in Mexico and Central 
America. Percy ©. Magnus, a New York 
businessman, in what is perhaps the most 
realistic paper of the whole volume, denounces 
in juridical and practical terms unwarranted 
acts of expropriation and quotes in particular 
the treatment of the United Fruit Company 
by the Guatemalan government. 


of the modern 


Commission for 
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Part iv, “Transportation and Marketing,” 
opens with a paper on “Ships and Shipping 
in the Caribbean,” by Frank K. Bell, Vice- 
President of the Alcoa Steamship Company, 
sponsors of the conference. David B. Steinman 
gives a summary of progress on the Pan- 
American highway. John M. Mitchell, Man- 
ager of the Export Division of the Aluminum 
Company of America, considers the incentives 
American capital needs to go abroad. 

Part v, “Labor and Industry,” opens with 
a paper by Mary M. Cannon on “Labor and 
Government in the Caribbean,”’ which pro- 
vides a realistic analysis of the often strained 
relations between the forces of labor and 
government, but does not refer to many 
specific cases. Ernst Schwarz gives a more 
concrete analysis in “Some Observations on 
Labor Organization in the Caribbean.”’ The 
population pressures in the area are described 
by Clarence Senior in “Housing and Sanita- 
tion in the Caribbean,” he admits that “Out- 
migration offers no relief from population 
pressures in most political units.” Earl P. 
Hanson’s account of “Industry and Public 
Works in Puerto Rico” is much more sober 
than his recent book on that island 

Part vi, “Culture and the Economy” opens 
with a paper by the late lamented rector of 
the University of Panama, Octavio Méndez 
Pereira, on “Basic Education and the Stand- 
ard of Living in the Caribbean,” it is a gen- 
eral analysis about Latin America rather than 
specifically about the Caribbean area. Willis 
Knapp Jones’ paper on “The Caribbean 
Drama: A Literary Cocktail” deals almost 
entirely with Mexico, raising the general 
question as to what is meant by “the Carib- 
bean,” a point on which there seems to be no 
agreement. Carleton Sprague Smith discusses 
musical settings of Caribbean poetry, and 
Lilly de Jongh Osborne discusses her favorite 
theme, Guatemalan arts and crafts. The book 
concludes with some comments on Caribbean 
archivalia by the grand old man of the ar- 
chives, Roscoe H. Hill 

This handsome volume is interesting and 
informative and confirms the University of 
Florida's position as one of the leading centers 
in the field of inter-American studies in this 
country. Those familiar with the problems of 
organizing conferences will appreciate better 
than others the labors of Professor A. Curtis 
Wilgus. Among the desiderata one must note 
again the need for a clearer definition of the 
term “Caribbean,”’ which is sometimes used 
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in a broad sense synonymous with “Middle 
America” and at other times is given its 
narrower meaning referring to the islands. 
Above all, one notices the silence on the 
important theme of the struggle between 
liberty and freedom in the whole area. Strong 
in the fields of economics, sociology, and cul- 
ture, these annual volumes are conspicuously 
weak in the field of political seience. The 
blame should not be placed on the organizers 
of the conference. Those who have followed 
in recent months the debates in the Florida 
legislature and the attempts to repress any 
discussion of controversial issues in state in- 
stitutions will realize that “Die Luft der 
Freiheit weht”’ is a language searcely under- 
stood in the lands bathed by the beautiful 
Caribbean. 
Stanford University Hivron 
Henriquez Urea, Max, Breve historia del 
modernismo. México: Fondo de Cultura 


Econémica, 1954. 544 pp. 

Max Henriquez Urefia's Breve historia del 
modernismo is the most definitive study that 
has yet been published on the Modernist 
movement in Spanish American literature. 
Its completeness belies the initial word of 
the title. This volume is a carefully prepared 


elaboration of a series of twenty-five lectures 
that the famous poet, short-story writer, and 
literary critic from the Dominican Republic 
delivered at Yale University in 1948-49. 

In his initial chapter, “Ojeada de con- 
junto,” Henriquez Urena sets out to correct 
the mistaken notion that the Modernist 
writers were solely preoccupied with the 
form of literature. Throughout the book, he 
insists on the distinction between the two 
phases of Modernism that are present in 
almost all the literary figures of the period: 
the art for art’s suke, preciosista, impersonal 
phase, inspired mainly by the French Par- 
nassians; and the lyric, less ornate, and more 
personal phase with greater interest in Amer 
ican themes. Essentially, the Modernist 
movement stood for a renovation: renovation 
of the versification, the vocabulary, the 
themes, and more than anything else, the 
artistic sensibility of the authors. The author 
presents very clearly the innovations and 
resuscitations of verse forms realized by the 
Modernists, documenting with dates his recti- 
fications of several erroneous concepts. Many 
of the predominant motifs are discussed, 
particularly that of the swan, which became 
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the symbol of Modernism. Synesthesia, one 
of the main characteristics of the movement, 
is explained and illustrated with well-chosen 
quotations. Although Henrfquez Urefa ac- 
knowledges the Modernists’ prime debt to the 
French, he also mentions the specific contri- 
butions made to the movement by representa- 
tives of other literatures: Géngora, Poe and 
Whitman, Heine, Kugenio de Castro, and 
D’Annunzio. These foreign influences gradu- 
ally diminished or became better absorbed 
as the Spanish American writers matured. 

Before discussing the early Modernist 
writers, Henrfquez Urefia presents a panorama 
of nineteenth-century poetry in Spain and 
Spanish America. He makes the significant 
observation that the most popular mid- 
century Spanish poets (Zorrilla, Nifez de 
Arce, Béequer, Campoamer) confined their 
poetry to the eight- and seven-eleven syllable 
line of verse. On the other hand, in Spanish 
America the poets did not feel so constrained 
by the traditional metrical forms. Among the 
pre-Modernist innovators discussed are José 
Antonio Pérez Bonalde, Rafael Pombo, 
Miguel Antonio Caro, Rafael Nifiez, and 
Juan Zorrilla de San Martin. 

With an excellent understanding of the 
meaning of the Modernist movement and an 
awareness of the characteristics of —pre- 
Modernist poetry, the reader is ready to 
study the initiators of the movement. Individ- 
ual chapters are devoted to Martf, Gutiérrez 
Najera, Dfaz Mirén, Darfo, del Casal, and 
Silva. Henriquez Urefia’s familiarity with the 
Modernist movement and with so many of 
its representatives allows him to paint most 
vivid portraits of these men and to analyze 
both their convibutions to the Modernist 
movement and their literary productions in 
toto. Marti’s Iemaelillo (1882) may be called 
the first Modernist book of poetry, not be 
cause of any great metrical innovations, but 
because of Martf’s unforgettable images. His 
prose, however, is even more important in 
the development of the movement. The 
synthetic and fresh images of his newspaper 
and magazine articles revealed a new artistic 
sensibility and provided inspiration for Darfo's 
Azul. The author attributes to Martf’s visit 
to Venezuela the fact that Modernism mani 
fested itself in that country much more in 
prose than in poetry. Mart{ was aided in his 
reformation of Spanish prose by Gutiérrez 
Najera, whose cuaresmas, crénicas, and 
cuentos, in addition to his poetry, were so 
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widely read that it became almost a fashion 
to write “a la manera de Gutiérrez Ndjera”’ 
(p. 74). His articles on Shakespeare and his 
characters, as well as his poem “Hamlet a 
Ofelia” (ISSO) started the vogue for the 
english dramatist the Modernists 
Diaz Mir6n’s metrical innovations and his 
quest for perfection is reflected in his “seulp- 
tured” Lascas (1901), widely hailed all over 
Spanish America. Darfo was the recognized 
chef d'école of the Modernist movement. His 
work constitutes a summary of the various 
characteristics outlined by Henriquez Uretia 
in the initial chapter of this book. Although 
his first important volumes, Azul (1SSS8) and 
Prosas profanas (1896), represent the high 
point of the impersonal, art for art's sake 
preciossta \iterature, his later and more 
memorable works, Cantos de vida y esperanza 
(1905) and the Canto del errante (1907), reveal 
to us a mature lyric poet deeply preoccupied 
with the destiny of America. Julian del Casal, 
whose melancholy 
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is adorned with a 
supreme elegance of form, introduced the 
Japanese vogue in Spanish poetry with his 
composition “Kakerono” (S91), José Asun 
eon “Nocturno” (1894) 
established him as one of the most significant 
reformers of Spanish poetry and its most 
outstanding representatives of pessimism. 
With the above writers, Modernism became 
the dominant literary movement of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade of the twentieth. After a chapter 
on the origin of the word modernismo, Hen 
riquez Urefa takes us on a trip through 
Spanish America and Spain to inspeet the 
literary atmosphere of each capital city, all 
impregnated in varying degrees with the 
seeds of the new literature. The chapter on 
Buenos Aires is the best of this group. The 
author takes particular pains to deseribe inti- 
mately the Bohemian eafé life, the newspapers, 
and the literary magazines of the group which 
gathered about Rubén Darfo during his six- 
year stay (1893-98) in the Argentine capital 
Along with the famous Argentine Modernists, 
Leopoldo Diaz, Leopoldo Lugones, and Angel 
de Estrada, Henriquez Urefia discusses in 
this chapter non-Argentine Modernists who 
were considered part of the group, like the 
Bolivian Ricardo Jaimes Freyre and the future 
Panamanian Darfo Herrera, and contempo- 
rary writers who were in contact with the 
Modernists without actually joining their 
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Silva’s famous 
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ranks: the Mexican Federico Gamboa, the 
Argentine Rafael Obligado, “Almafuerte,”’ 
Roberto Payré, and many others. Following 
this same system with the other capitals, 
Henriquez Urefia succeeds in giving us not 
only a precise and all-inclusive picture of the 
Modernist movement, but also a recreation 
of the entire literary panorama of the period. 
This picture is enhanced by excellent photo- 
graphs of many of the most important writers. 
Considering that Modernism has been the 
subject of so many books which are either 
incomplete or marred by a too subjective ap- 
proach, Max Henriquez Urefia has made a 
definite contribution to the field of Spanish 
American literary history with his sympa- 
thetic, but nonetheless objective treatment 
of this movement, which achieved a renova 
tion of both the prose and the poetry of the 
nineteenth century, and has greatly influenced 
twentieth-century literature in Spain as well 
a8 in Spanish America. 
Univ. of Kansas Seymour Menton 
Veca, Lore pe, El principe despeftiado. A 
Critical and Annotated Edition of the 
Autograph Manuscript by Henry W. Hoge. 
(Indiana Univ. Publications, Humanities 
Series No. 33.) Indiana Univ. Press, 1955 
x, ISS pp. Paper. $4.00 
Based on a photostat of the autograph of 
El principe despefiado, signed in Madrid on 
November 27, 1602, Mr. Hoge’s carefully 
prepared edition is a welcome newcomer to 


the growing list of critical editions of Lope’s 


autograph plays published in recent years. 
It should be said at the outset, however, that 
readers who have not had occasion to consult 
the play in the hitherto only modern edition 
(that in Academy VIII, prepared by Menén- 
dez Pelayo) are not apt to be carried away 
by its literary qualities, its most distinguish- 
ing feature being that it is perhaps the only 
one of Lope’s plays in which regicide occurs 

In his Introduction, the editor gives (1) a 
description and the history of the manuscript, 
including its peregrinations before coming to 
rest in the Academia Espafiola; (2) comments 
on previous editions; and (3) a discussion of 
sources. Unfortunately, space limitations 
made it for Mr. Hoge to omit 
additional material on the sources which he 
previously made available in an article 
(“Notes on the Sources and the Autograph 
Manuseript of Lope de Vega’s El principe 


necessary 
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despentiado,’ PMLA, {1950}, 824-840). 


In the same article, he also discusses possible 


autobiographical allusions in the play, men- 
tioned here in the Notes, and presents a 
section on criticism which is omitted in his 
edition. This is regrettable. While it is true 
that El principe despetiado is the type of play 
that makes Lope’s admirers wince — it is not 
only short on dramatic power but also lacks 
the lyrical charm that redeems so many 
Lopean productions--the inclusion of Mr, 
Hoge’s criticisms would be especially desirable 
since the play has elicited virtually no com- 
mentary from any quarter. 

In establishing his text, the editor had 
before him not only the autograph but several 
previous editions of the play, the variants of 
which he presents in the Variant Notes. These 
editions are: the princeps, in Parte VI of 
Lope’s plays (Madrid, 1617), the second edi- 
tion of the same Parte (Barcelona, 1617), a 
suelta now in the Parma Library, and that in 
Academy VIII. Since the suelta itself was 
inaccessible to him (as were two other puta- 
tive editions), the editor had to depend upon 
the review of the Ae. Ed. by A. Restori (in 
Z{RPh, xxvii 507-508) for the suelta’s 
variants from the princeps and the Ae. Ed. 
In the case of the latter, it appears that we 
have another instance (analogous to that de- 
scribed by Arnold G. Reichenberger his 
“Notes on Lope’s El piadoso aragonés,” 
Hispanic Review, xxvi {1953}, 302-321) of 
Menéndez Pelayo’s having prepared the 
edition not from the autograph itself but 
from a faulty copy made by a careless amanu- 
ensis. As a result, Mr. Hoge has been able to 
establish a much more faithful text. He has 
corrected some thirty-odd faulty readings in 
the Ac. Ed. and restored several passages 
lacking in the latter. 

I have only «a few suggestions to make 
regarding the text: verse 133, read casas for 
cosas, as in the two Partes (the possibility 
of which is recognized by Mr. Hoge); v. 135, 
read cassas for cossas, although cossas would 
be more appropriate here than in the pre- 
ceding case; v. 443, read “todas sus trazas,” 
as in the Partes and Ac. Ed.; v. 776, omit 
the a in averte which, appears to be a lapsus 
calami; in 1259, I prefer llegdindola, as in the 
Partes; vv. 1424-1425, change punctuation 
to “| Alea ese rostro hermoso; alea! No llores, 
que; 1652, omit comma after estdys; 
v. 1691, substitute semi-colon for comma; v. 
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2428, read ai for mi; Martin's speech in 
2911-12 and Blanea’s in 2930-32 appear to 
be asides and should be enclosed in’ paren 
theses, 

Accompanying the text are the Manuseript 
Notes which present data pertinent to altera- 
tions in the text of the autograph: emenda 
tions and deletions in’ Lope’s hand, and 
passages marked for omission by autor or 
censor. These details are valuable for the 
light they shed upon Lope’s manner of com 
position. The edition is completed by versifi 
cation tables, explanatory Notes to the Text, 
a bibliography, an Index of Comedias Cited, 
and an Index of Annotated Words 

In summary, Mr. Hoge has rendered good 
service in giving us the text as Lope wrote it 
and in illuminating significant details about 
its composition 

Raymonp Ro MacCurpy 
Univ. of New Mexico 


Navarro, Joaquina, La Novela Realista 
Merwana, Mexico: Compafifa General de 
Ediciones, 1955, 329 pp 
Although this work was presented at 

Columbia University for the doctorate it is not 

just another dissertation. Rather it is a very 

real contribution to our fragmentary knowl- 
edge of the novelists and novels of the era of 

Porfirio Diaz, ISSO-1910. The novel of the 

Mexican Revolution has been thorougly docu- 

mented by scholars in the United States, and 

the larger universities have courses devoted 
exclusively to that field, or give a large share 
of the time to it in courses on social protest 
in the novel. But up to now novels prior to 

1910 have been studied only sporadically 
Srta. Navarro shows in her study how 

faithfully the novelists from ISSO to 1910 

reflect their era, when interest centered on 

the Capital, and ignored the campesino, when 
material prosperity, conformity, religious tol- 
erance, and the cultivation of the arts of peace 
dominated the Mexican middle class as well 
as the wealthier classes. It was an era when 
the scientist was ranked culturally below the 
conventionalist. title of Lopez Portillo, 

Fuertes y Déliles, designates the scientists as 

the Débiles and the traditionalists as the 

Fuertes 
One wonders why so few of the thinkers 

protested, but it must be remembered that 

Porfirio Diaz did not stifle the press, aided 

the universities and generally kept the middle 
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classes happy. The noveliste of the period all 
were well educated and urbane, had held 
professorships, some political offices, and some 
diplomatic posts. They knew the Spanish, 
French, and English novels though they did 
not directly imitate them. They had less ac- 
quaintance with the Russian if we may judge 
by their very rare allusions to them. 

Srta. Navarro has planned her study 
around four major novelists: Emilio Rabasa, 
Rafael Delgado, José Lépez Portillo y Rojas, 
and Federico Gamboa. Following the analysis 
of each of these major novelists is a brief 
discussion of several minor writers who are 
similar in method or theme. The analysis is 
literary, dealing with language, characteriza- 
tion, use of description, theme, and the 
reflection of contemporary Mexican society. 

The Introduction and Conclusion are inval- 
uable. One must understand what the realistic 
novel of Mexico implies, as the conception of 
the term is rather different from that of Eng- 
lish or French fiction. Srta. Navarro gives us 
on pp. 27-29 of the Introduction the ten 
criteria of the French eritic Pierre Martino. 
Briefly “The realistic novel includes every- 
thing science, sociology, polities.”” And the 
Spanish realistic novel also implies region- 
alism. But the Spanish and the Spanish 
American novel of the 1880-1910 era shows 
a restraint, dictated by good taste, and a 
hesitancy in accepting pure French ration- 
alism. 

Srta. Navarro has given the leading critical 
opinion on the novelists selected but shows 
independence of judgment. There are a few 
typographical errors which might be cited: 
p. 184, 1811 for 1911; p. 216, last paragraph, 
Kl for en; p. 220, brugues for burgués; p. 
250, Camboa for Gamboa; p. 323, Bibliog- 
raphy, Virgilious Fern for Virgilius Ferm. 

In comparing the realistic attitude of 
Mexico with that of Spain as reflected in 
literature we find this interesting phrase: A 
Spaniard uses ex-ministro as « title of honor, 
but in Mexico “Ser es la dltima expresién 
de lo stiblime, y haber sido es buenamente 
una vergiienza.”” 

This study shows why the Mextcan Novel 
of the Revolution should not be classified as a 
Realistic Novel! or even precisely as a novel, 
for in the main it is a composite of memoirs, 
is journalistic in style, and has little invention, 
plot, or characterization, as it deals in general 
with actual revolutionary leaders and shows 
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the disillusionment felt by the writers. One 
wonders if after another fifty years the reader 
may turn more frequently to the Mexican 
“realistic’’ novel than to the more formless 
though now more exciting novel of the revolu- 
tion 

Most readers of this work will turn back 
to peruse La parcela of Lépez-Portillo and 
most professors will order some of the novels 
discussed, as few libraries in the U.S.A. have 
even representative works of the period. 

This book is an indispensable reference 
work for students, professors or afictonados 
of Mexican literature. 
Adelphi College Rura RicHarDson 
Penaza Sanausa, Fermin, Bibliografia mar- 

tiana, 1853-1968. Havana: Comisién Nacio- 

nal Organizadora de los Actos y Ediciones 
del Centenario y del Monumento de Martf, 
195A. xvi, 692 pp. 

This massive volume is a compilation of 
14 lists of Bibliografia martiana which Peraza 
Sarausa published annually in the Anuario 
bibliogrdfico cubano, beginning in 1940. All 
Marti bibliography prior to that year, con- 
sisting of studies, essays, and newspaper 
articles published in Cuba and abroad, has 
also been included to make it all available 
in one place. 

The work is divided into 5 sections: /ntro- 
ducciénm; Bibliografia activa; Bibliografia pa- 
siva; Indice de titulos; Cronologia de la obra 
martiana. The Introduccién contains a short 
biographical sketch of Martf and a section 
entitled Su mensaje, in which Peraza acknowl- 
edges the importance of the library faeil- 
ities available to Martf only in the United 
States, which he used assiduously to help 
“imprison in his pen the culture of the world.” 

The Bibliografia activa lists 1,740 numbered 
entries of Mart{’s works, as published origi- 
nally as single letters, essays, or poems and 
also as collected by anthologists following 
specific thematic criteria. An extremely help- 
ful feature is the inclusion of the complete 
contents of many of the collections, including 
the hundreds of selections comprising the 
Obras completas editions by Gonzalo de 
Quesada (1900-33), Nestor Carbonell (1918- 
20), Alberto Ghiraldo (1925-29), Editorial 
Excelsior (Paris, 1926), Editorial Trépico 
(1936-53) and Editorial Lex (1946). 

The Bibliografia pasiva lists 8,383 studies 
of ali kinds, concerning every phase of Marttf’s 
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varied life and work, bringing the total entries 
for both sections to a monumental 10,123. 
Even this staggering figure is not truly repre- 
sentative of all the studies contained in the 
volume, for many which are not listed alpha- 
betically by author appear in the Table of 
Contents of other listings like the Archivo 
José Marti (22 numbers to date), published 
under the editorship of Félix Lizaso, various 
memorial volumes prepared by groups like 
the Asociacién de Antiguos Alumnos del 
Seminarig Martiano, the Asociacién de Eseri- 
tores y Artistas Americanos, and the recently 
convened Congreso de Escritores Martianos. 
By an obvious typographical oversight, most 
of the pages of the Bibliografia pasiwa are 
misleadingly headed Bibliografia activa. 

The Indice de titulos is an alphabetical 
index of Martf’s works, giving their numerical 
listing in both the active and passive sections. 
Although not a complete cross-reference, it 
does offer the scholar some indication of what 
critical attention has been given to any por 
tion of Martf’s work in which he may be 
interested. 

An original contribution by Peraza Sarausa 
is the Cronologia de la obra martiana, in which 
he has rearranged the alphabetical index into 
a list subdivided into years, months, and days, 
beginning with October 23, 1862 and ending 
with December 22, 1953, showing the dates 
of composition or publication of the individual 
works. 

The compiler is to be warmly congratulated 
for supplying this indispensable guide for 
Martf scholarship. It supplements the more 
selective, thematically arranged bibliography 
by Manuel Pedro Gonailez, Fuentes para el 
estudio de José Marti (Havana, 1950) 
Purdue University Ricnarp M. 


Cascupo, Luis pa CAmara, Dictonério do 
Folclore Brasileiro. Rio de Janeiro: Insti- 
tuto Nacional do Livro, 1954. Illustrated. 
xili, 660 pp. Cr$200 
Professor Cascudo, the author of Vaqueiros 

¢ cantadores and other collections of Brazilian 

folkloristic the 
present dictionary a most imposing accumula- 
tion from the several fields of folklore. By 
founding the Sociedade Brasileira de Folelore 
in 1941, he contributed much to the 
stimulation of interest in regional customs 
and traditional literature in his native state 
of Rio Grande do Norte and in other widely 


materials, has assembled in 


has 
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separated regions of Brazil, and thus is indi- 
rectly responsible for much of the recent 
research by the younger folklorists represented 
in this volume. It was natural that such a 
work should be sponsored by the Instituto 
Nacional do Livro, which has provided for 
the publication of so many other ambitious 
and worth-while books. 

The term “folklore” is taken in the broadest 
sense. Among the more than 2500 entries 
there are articles dealing with the rites of the 
official Catholicism of Brazil as well as the 
African candomblé (macumba or xrangd) and 
some vestiges of aboriginal religious practices. 
Superstitions and folk beliefs concerning ob- 
jects, animals, and plants, ineluding folk 
medicine, are abundantly represented. De- 
scriptions of life among the common people 
of the sertdo can be pieced together from 
individual articles on clothing, food, methods 
of communal work, games, popular festivals, 
music, and dances. Popular literature is cov- 
ered in entries on genres, specific legends, 
Indian myths, general Muropean folk themes, 
folk songs, the productions of the cantadores 
(itinerant minstrels), children’s rimes, riddles, 
proverbs, and so forth. Indeed, all of the 
groups listed in Professor Boggs’ ‘Folklore 
Classification” (Folklore Américas, vu, 1-66) 
are represented. Definitions of technical 
terms dealing with folklore and brief biog- 
raphies and bibliographies of Brazilian sehol- 
ars in the field increase the value of this 
work for the research student 

Although in this, as in any similar reference 
work concerned with such an extensive and 
varied region, omissions can be found, one is 
rather overwhelmed at the amazing amount 
of carefully documented material contained 
in this large volume. Almost every article has 
bibliographical references and these (unlike 
so many Brazilian bibliographies) give com 
plete identifications of books cited. This 
dictionary will be indispensable to any serious 
student of Brazilian folklore or sociology as 
well as to those studying Brazilian literature 
or folk speech. The only dictionary in English 
to which such # person might have recourse 
is the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, \wut it is 
considerably weaker and accurate im 
Brazilian subjects than in material from 
Spanish America and covers the entire field 
in little more than twice the space devoted 
by Cascudo to one country. 
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The pictures included in this volume 
(largely statues of saints, photographs of 
processions or other popular festivals, and 
an occasional museum piece) appear to have 
been chosen more for their decorative value 
and on the basis of accessibility than as a 
systematic illustration of the dictionary. The 
foreign reader or even the Brazilian city 
dweller could wish a more thorough illustra- 
tion of the objects and customs of life in the 
sertio, Additions to the few line drawings 
would be useful in this connection. Melodies 
of some folk songs are supplied 

The browser (even with only an elementary 
knowledge of Portuguese) will find a wealth 
of curious fact and fancy to entertain him 
for many an hour. There is something for 
every taste: a recipe for the delicious Bahian 
vatapd, « formula for the corn beer alud or, 
for the gourmet with more exotic appetite, 
a description of the saina ants! The contribu 
tion of the African and the Indian to Brazil- 
ian cookery is apparent in such non-Romance 
names as aberém, acagd, ambrozé, beiju, buri- 
tizada, carimd, caruru, ete. African influence 
is also very obvious in the great number of 
orizds (macumba gods) named and classified 
by Caseudo, Superstitions are derived from 
all three of Brazil's ethnie components and 
are described in abundance: one who steps on 
a cat’s tail will not get married during the 
same year; if a bride mentally names her girl 
friends during the ceremony they will get 
married in the same order; if a donkey walks 
sideways, it will rain; a snake will not bite 
anyone carrying quicksilver in his pocket; 
a child should throw a baby tooth on the 
top of the house to receive a good one in 
exchange. Then there are legendary figures 


such as the mischievous one-legged Saci- 
Pereré and the 10-meter tall monkey-like 
arranca-lingua who attacks cattle by pulling 
out their tongues. This meager sampling is 
intended merely to show the scope and type 
of fascinating articles to be found in the 
Dicionério de Folclore Brasileiro. 

LAWRENCE A. SHARPE 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Orero, Gustavo Apo.ro, La vida social del 
coloniaje. New York: Lewis Bertrand, Lan- 
guages, 1955. xv, 125 pp. $3.00. 

Based on a book by this name by the well- 
known Bolivian historian, Gustavo Adolfo 
Otero, this bilingual textbook is designed to 
provide informative material about Spanish 
America as well as to further facility in reading 
the Spanish, and perhaps the English lan- 
guage. Mach page of the Spanish text is faced 
with a page containing its English translation. 
The book is well printed. It is compact, com- 
fortable in the hand, the kind of book for 
passing those usually waste hours on train 
or bus. 

But does it fulfill the purpose for which 
it is intended? While there is no doubt that 
more adult material is needed to arouse and 
hold the interest of the mature language 
student, the wide vocabulary and often com- 
plicated construction of this particular text 
do not seem to correspond to the instructional 
level of anyone who needs an accompanying 
translation. That translation itself is exceed 
ingly free, and at times inaccurate. The sue 
cessful utilization of such a text leaves much 
to the personal skill of the instructor. 

Mapauine W. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
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early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding 
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record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
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By Ruth R. Ginsburg and Robert J. 


Nasst 


language the 

by the aural oral method of hear 

peaking 
ery first 


| ipil ise Span h 


4 and sentence 


naturall th 


du not memorize 


and songs plu 


Capture interest, promot 


enjoyment and remembrance 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual availabl 


For further details write to the branch office 


that serves your state 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON & « NEW YORK I + CHICAGO 16 » ATLANTA 3 « DALLAS 2 « SAN FRANCISCO 5 


LIRA ESPANOLA 


Representative Spanish Lyric Poets 
15th to 20th centuries 


bdited with Critical Introductions 


Notes and Glossary 
by DIEGO MARIN 


“An excellent introduction to Spanish poetry 
The notes are the best I have yet seen in this 
type of anthology (Dorothy ©. Clarke, 
nev. of California) 


“As an intelligent, scholarly history and criti 
cism of Spanish poetry, the book has real value 
and should be in all college libraries The 
Humanities Research Council of Canada) 


una aportagon utilisima a nuestros recur 


J. Mallo, Hispania, Sept. 1954 


os docentes”" 


OFFSET, PAPERBOUND $2.75 
bo 
THE SECRETARY, 
Dept of Itallan, Spanish and Portuguese, 
THE UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, CANADA 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica 
tions and textbooks in the field 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 

Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $450 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Please mention Hiseranta when writing to Advertisers 
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RECORDS 


tor Classroom and Language Club Activities 


All are provided with accurate verbatim Spanish text. 


Beautifully recorded on long playing unbreakable disks. Here are a few: 


SONGS (with Lyrics) 


Noche de ronds 
amor: Martquita linds 
Oineh LP LPT 4044 2.96 


VAKGAS sings 
blores negras 
La borruchite 


La paloma; Siboney 
Mi viejo 


VARGAS sings 
theles todas 
dad, La prin 
Navidad triste; Paz en la tierra 


Pueblecite ce 
Wineh LP LSM 


ARMENGOD) sings 
Cvelito lindo; 
linds 


Marcquita 
LP S158 


ALA en el 
Quifreme 
Morena 


Aches 


mucha 
linda 
10 inel 2.95 
VILLANCIOOs POPULARES 
pana; Alegria; Campanas de Nochebuena: Vieentille 
Hacin Belén va A Belén pastores, Noche 
de paz iOineh LP S50 2.95 


{atmpana sobre com 


(HAYKES 


ronda 


sings bul relieario, 
La morena de 
Ciranada, Oraciin 


Noche «ce 
Lamento gitane, A 


ay a eurile 


Wineh LP 5220 2.95 
BOLEHOS |AVOKITOS 
Come arrullo ce 
game el 


noehes tit amor 


Vol Hésatoe on 


Verfidia, 
Oineh LP 519 


Prenesi, Solite contigo elias 


2.95 


CANCIONES POPULARES Db ESPANA 

Jorge Gallazo Oro y Marin de 
Pobre Solea Caneiwin del 
pafia; Nuestro amor de he 
rug 


sung by 


fe estan 


Winch LP PLP 


caracola 


ne 


2.95 


IMPERIO 
Si no fuerss ta 


mw 


TRIANA sings 
Une canteora 


armen de 
lucero, A 


La 


PLP 2.98 


bare y 
igs 
Wineh LP 


torere 
te 


ZARZUELAS (with tear) 
Recorded in Spain by leading artists 
Here are few among many 


LA VERBENA DE LA PALOMA (Bretén 


I2Zineh LP EM 2 4.95 


EL PUNAO DE ROSAS (Chapi 


WWimeh LP EM 4.95 


(IGANTES VY CABEZU DOS (Caballero 


LP OPM 19 4.95 


EL REY QUE RADIO (Guerrero) 


i2ineh LP FM 40 4,95 


POR TRY AND DICTION (with rear) 
LA LORCA 


Precwosa y el 
ote 


ipa, 


S poems, including Romance de la 
Keverta; eaming de 
ecited José Jorda 


Oimeh LP 


sire 
2.95 
IA LORCA 


sotbrn de me 


poems, toeluding Balada triste; 

alti Nire de 

ecited by Cunrola Y 
LP 


ANKE 
hoeturhe, 
= 1010 4.95 
CORAZON 
Anerwan poetry by 
Lady 


of 
Ner Neruda, Mustral, 
Hoffman 


neh 1001 4.95 


sand others 


PANOKAMA PORTIOO 28 selections 
dating from the 14th century to the moderna, includ 
Cervantes, Pidal, Calderén de la Karen, 
Vega, (iGngors Argote, | tumune, Bena 

snd others, rested by Carole 
moh LP 1000 


pieces by 
che 
ente 
495 


PANORAMA PORTICO ANDALUZ t 
('uvestany, de Leja, Machado, Vill 
Villalén, de Zorritle 


LP 


wleetions by 
Pernoi, 
ited 
10) 


wa pena 
srola 


ine rer 


PANOKAMA PORTICO’ 
15 selections by Valeneu, de be 
Murots, Dare, Cab Vedron, 

Heeited by 

ineh 


HISV ANG AMLRICAN® 
Mistral, 
Neruda and 


‘rus 
Sal 
others 
4.95 
MUJER: 23 wih 
sierm, de Tbarbourou, Stern, de Legn, Toledo, Buess, 
Mata and others Keeited by Carol Yonmar 
ineh LP 4.95 


poets about wonen women, b 


eres 


KIMAS AMOROSAS 
Béequer, 57 


of Gustave 
Hoffioan 
1007 4.95 


a recital of the poetry 
ineh LP 


LA LEYENDA Dh PEREZ 
taken from Hines Levene by G 
rend 


el orgatiate 
A. 


epuer 


LITERATE RA COLOMBLANA 


ated 


O selections of prose 
tuken from the works 
Kivern, llores, Barba 
Pombo, Villegaa, ete, 


serious atid oon 
of Colombian authors such as 
Jacob, de Botero, 
recited by André Herger 
LV 1014 4.95 

SPANISH IS FUN: an amusing group of 
riddles, tongue twisters 
songs ( satro 
dunga anecdotes 
neste Hoffman Li 


proverbs 
Mexican 
milpas, La 
reeited bys 
os 1006 


three 


ang 12 


495 


stories 


Kindly add 50 cents to total of each order for postage and packing. 


Com plete list of songs, carsuelas, poetry, drama, sent on request (French and German, too). 


LORRAINE MUSIC COMPANY 


49-86 47th Street 


Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please mention Hi PANIA when writing to {diertiser 


— 
Blanes Navidad 
Beroeune de Na 
295 


Spanish Dictionaries 


Velazquez Spanish Dictionary 


Comprehensive word list, accurate pronunciations, ancient and 
modern terminology, and the presentation of every shade of mecn- 
ing make it indispensable for the teacher and advanced student 


More than 1500 pages. Indexed, $7.00. Plain, $6.00 


Follett Spanish Dictionary 


Thoroughly modern, it includes latest scientific, commercial and technical 
terms. Ideal for students. Over 60,000 entries, 638 pages. Indexed, 
$3.00 


Junior Classic Spanish Dictionary 


Abundance of idiomatic phroses, large type, single word lists, and a list 
ing of the gender of Spanish nouns make it a choice of beginners. Tra 
velers like the conversation guide and convenient size. More than 500 


pages. Indexed, $1.95. Plain, $1.50 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, IIinois 


| 
HOUSEHOLD THE 


SPANISH FRENCH REVIEW 


Published sit times a year by the 
Ameri A fation of Teach of French 


Kulflls a long felt want for a handy volume 
fey sions concerned with household prob P 

oj expresso Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 

lems, how to direct Spanish speaking help and and other material of particular interest 


to teachers of French 
what to say in sttuations of daily living 


100 pp. $1.25 


@ Compact Unit Grouping Payments to: Advertisers address 
George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 

@ Written by a Bilingual Teacher with Secretary -Treasurer Business Manager 
many vears experience in border citie Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ 
Davidson, N.C Middletown, Conn 


Subscription per year 85.00 


@ Second bdlition Vocabulary 
Editor-in-Chief 

AUGUSTA JONES Wants 

1156 Alexandria Drive Bascom Hall 


San Diego 7, Cal. Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc 


Please mention Hispania when u rifling lo Advertisers 
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A Beginning Grammar, An Intermediate Reader 
IN SPANISH 


LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 
By Erwin K. Mapes, Ruth House Webber 


JUST PUBLISHED! Proportionate emphasis is given in this text to the 
logical presentation of grammar and composition, the oral approach, 
and competence in reading. 


BRIEF COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Dian Kent, Margaret Roalfe 


A NEW reader with varied subject matter comprised of legends, historical 
readings, and piaylets. Chronologically arranged, the material is well 
supplemented by introductions, idioms, and exercises. 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices’ New York 11 
Ginn and Company Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus 16 


Sean Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


Durys 


Spanish too 
“taal Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


DICTIONARY Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 


edition (4) Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students atud- 
ying English. Contains all current Spaniah 
and Engsdeh words (60,000), clemenia of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
clation, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABKIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THIEME IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$1.00, 


Liberal Discount ov Clase Orders. 
For Pocket or Desk 


Please mention Hispanta when u iting to {dvertiaers 


= 
ENGLISH == 
= SPANISH 
\ = 
: 
== 
D.C. DIVRY. Inc... Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave... New York I 


FILMs 


Krom Spain 


With Graded panish Comme nlury by 
Trevifie 


CORAZON DE CASTILEA 
CASTILLOS EN ESPANA 
MADRID 


11 minutes 

intreakable 
$2.50 


bach 
Kental 
im 


( olor 
eur h 
12° 
commentary 


ale 
rpm ol 


All 3 


recore 
ol each tim 
record 


Write For Complete List of Spanish Lan 
yuage Films and Films in English on 


LATIN AMERICA 


isk your Film Librarian 
Director to 


fudio Visual 


these films and records for 


International Bureau Juc. 


Circling The Clobe 


With Speech: 


Laliven classroom interest! Over 45° min 
utes of personalized talks by eight college 
age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central 
and South America Spanish i clear, natu 
ral and informal (see review p. OS, Hispania 
for March Custom pressed 12° LP ree 
ord CGS with Spanish bnglish libretto 
$5.05 ppd New Spanish dises also avatlable 
this fall! 


Write for free literature 


Copyright, 1954, by 


RECORDERS—921 East Green 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer to his 
letter within six weeks, a second name will be 


| issued without cost. 


| 
Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 


117 Strong Hall 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1y2.4-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne — 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University 
4305. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago §, Ill. 


Please mention Hisranita when writing to Advertisers 
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Helpful Spanish Texts 


FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Joseru Avexis, Ph.D., University of Nebraska 
This book presents in a clear and concise manner the essentials of Spanish 
grammar. The reading material is connected and of every day interest 


Fifth Edition, 303 pages, illustrated, 82.10 


WORKBOOK FOR SPANISH 


The Workbook for Spanish was prepared as a companion to Alexis’ First 
Course in Spanish. The Workbook is provided with an English-Spanish vo 
cabulary for all exercises in translation from English to Spanish, which makes 
the Workbook useful also for classes using a different beginning grammar text, 


96 pages, 31.00 


EN ESPANA by Alexis 


EN ESPANA offers a fascinating introduction to Spanish history and 
literature. This is a reader that develops the learner's ability to read, write, 
and speak Spanish, while giving him a knowledge of the country and its people. 


32) pages, illustrated, $2.00 


. 
RIVERITA 
By Don ArMANbDOo PALACIO VALDES 
Edited with Introduction, Drills, and Vocabularies by Alexis (complete 
Spanish-English vocabulary for the regular text, also an English-Spanish 
vocabulary covering the exercises in translation from English to Spanish) 


$5 pages, illustrated, 81.90 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Edited with Introduction, Drills, and Vocabulary by Alexis 

LAZARILLO DE TORMES is the most important rogue novel in Spanish 
literature. The unity in the story consists in the interesting personality of 
Lazaro 


150 pages, illustrated, 81.50 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 


ISI1 S. Pershing Road Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


Pleane mention Hispanta when writing to Advertiser 


MASTER 


HELP YOUR 


SPANISH VERBS WITH 


BAYO’S YVERBOGRAPH 


STUDENTS 


A practical 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$1.50 per copy 
effective 
room and field tested for over 10 years 


Order thru your favorite bookshop or 


Language Teaching Aids, Inc. | 


74 TRINITY PLACE, 


easy method class- 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


| 


Language Renaissance 
In America 


Selected Lectures and Proceedings 
of the First and Second Annual 
University of Miami Language Weeks 
Edited by Berthold C. Friedl 


Hiere is a new and vital approach in awakening stu 
dents and the community to the awareness of lan 
guage study. Featuring up-to-date information col 
lected from surveys, workshops and seminars by 
leading American scholars, Lnguista and methodol 
ogiste, the book embodies comparative literary studies 
and the latest methods and techniques in teaching 
languages (French, Spanish, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Main 
ing attention on the importance and values of lan 
guage study, 2) Stimulating intercultural understanding 
by commemomting famous $) 


Portuguese and Kuasian sections are. 1)Foeus 


literary anniversaries, 

Porging Abead in Modern Language Methodology 
Address Orders to: 

PROFESSOR BERTHOLD ©. FRIEDEL 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


| 


| 


$2 | 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America 
pele the United States containing articles, in 
edited documents, book reviews, minor notices, 
and professional news. 


Managing Editor: Lewis Hanke 
Associate for Archives: Joun P. FlAarrison 
Associate for Bibliography: Joun Finan 


Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Robert 5. 
Chamberlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; R 
W. Logan; Charles Gibson; C. F. Nowell; W. V. 
Scholes; Engel Sluiter; John Rydjord 

Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox; Clarence H. 
Haring; John Tate Lanning; Irving A. Leonard, 
Dana G. Munro; J. Fred Rippy; William 5 
Robertson; Arthur P. Whitaker 


Editorial Correspondence: Lewis Hanke, 
Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A., 


$4.00 a year foreign, $1.50 per number; Back 
vols., as available— $7.00 ea.; $1.75 per number 


Special rates to graduate students 


Please mention Hiseanta when writing to Advertisers 


Aly 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 


that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press 
and United Press cable services, and 
special news services from Spain and all 
countries of Central and South America. 
Features of special educational interest 


include School News for Teachers and 
Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
pects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 


Daily & Sun., $17.00; 
$ 9.50; 
$ 5.00; 


Daily, $12.00; 
$ 7.50; 
$ 3.85; 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ New York 13,N. Y. 


| 
TESTS AND DRILLS IN SPANISH GRAMMAR 


by Ance. & Drixson 


$1.50 


Contains all the essentials of Spanish grammar and covers all the principles 
necessary to enable the students to read and write Spanish correctly. 


METODO DIRECTO DE CONVERSACION EN ESPANOL 
LIBROS | & Il 


by Ance. & Drxson $1.25 each 


Designed for teaching of Spanish conversation by means of the direct method 
No English appears in the texts. Adequate exercises covering all materials give 
the students constant conversational practice 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES 


by S. Boces $1.00 


A drill book for those who wish to improve their pronunciation of the Spanish 
language. May be used either as a special course or in conjunction with any 
other Spanish course. 


LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRESS, INC. 


2 West 45th Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


ay 


LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 
in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW / Western Hemisphere Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the — course in European 
Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vocabulary in excess of 3000 
words. The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 phonetic lessons, 
available in both 78 and 45 rpm, are accompanied by a complete set of inte 
grated texts 

Produced in close consultation with Hispanie-American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW Western Hemisphere Spanish Course. These include 
Dante N. CAnpenas, Ph.D Louts GONZALEZ 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High School, N.) 
Leonanpo pe Moretos, Ph.D Susana Reponvo 

Columbia University Columinia University 

Proresson TomAs Navanno Vieronr M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 

Use Linguaphone Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to KAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en 
courages speech and aida the memory 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
Ky PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made this 
definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in album 
Send for FREE booklets 
Linguaphone Poreign Language Senes 


2 Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-095 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 
Over 50 Years Leadership in Up To Date Modern Language Courses 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


‘...4 better version of an already excellent text''* 


THE NEW HANDBOOK 
FOR INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 


By KATHERINE REDING WHITMORE 
Professor of Spanish, Smith College 


Published just last spring, this new and thoroughgoing re 
vision of a favorite text 1s already being accorded an enthus1 
astic reception. Instructors who have been searching for a 
comprehensive grammar review that is at once concise, up 
to-date, and effective are finding their answer in this carefully 
— book. Many have written in to remark on its teacha 

tity, 1s logical organization, and its usefulness in leading 
the student to an understanding of the structure of the lan- 
guage. Three especially notable features are: (1) the abun 
dance of exercise material, (2) an improved system of cross 
references, and (3) the English-Spanish Word Study with its 
lists of — equivalents tor words and phrases commonly 
mistranslated by English-speaking students 


*A well organized book. It has a great 
strength in having all che grammar to 
gether in one section. The word study ts 
also mose valuable for the student.” 
Swert, 


Principia College 


“Tl like the arrangement of the material 

‘ I like the gradual way in which new 

What they are Sayin J? «~~ wpics are introduced. There seems to be a 
wealth of drill material.”’ 

Donotny Scuons, 


University of Texas 


“ . a better version of an already ex- 
cellent text. Ie anticipates and fills stu- 
dent needs.”’ 

lnvinoe P, 


University of Connecticut 


299 pages With exercises, Spanish-English Vocabulary, English-Spanish 
Word Study, and index Price, $2.90 


EXAMINATION COPIES SENT ON REQUEST 


College Department 
W. W. NORTON G& COMPANY, INC. 


$5 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SWITZER, WOOLSEY 


, HARRISON & CASIS 


PASOS POR 
MUNDO ESPANOL 


BOOK ONE 


BOOK TWO 


For a complete two-year high school course 


NOW READY 
Teacher's Manual and Key 


—sepurate manuals for Book One and 
for Book Two with key to exercises and 
detailed help for teaching every page 
in the texts. 


Pasos por el mundo espanol is 
skilfully planned to enable even 
inexperienced teachers to reach 
their goals in Spanish teaching. 


For your students—the ambitious 
and able or the well-intentioned 
but less able, Pasos por el mundo 
espanol can create a high adven- 
ture of novelty, learning, and 
achievement. 


For you, the teacher, Pasos por el 
mundo espatiol can mean a teach- 
ing experience supported by every 
possible help and guidance, buoyed 
up by your own and your students’ 
enthusiasm. 


RECORDS 
kor Book One 
double 


| P. with pro! unciation and cor 


there 
sided 10” records, 
from the ex 


tional materials selected 


ercises in the text. 
WORKBOOKS 


{ctividades ht 
may be used with Books One 


Lhe two work books, 
panica 
1 Two of Paso 


Por nol 
pore pane 


for further language practice and cu 


mundo ¢ 


tural enrichment. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 
ATLANTA 3 


NEW YORK 14 
DALLAS I 


CHICAGO 16 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
Home Office: BOSTON 16 


